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ARTICLE I. 


ATHANASIUS, THE DEFENDER OF HOMOUSIANISM, IN CON- 
TEST WITH THE ARIANS. 


Havine presented in the last Number the evidence, from 
Athanasius, that Arianism is in conflict with the direct declara- 
tions of Scripture, we proceed to the second point in our exhi- 
bition of his views. 

ARIANISM Is IN CONFLICT, 

II. With THe Necessary INFERENCES FROM CHRISTIAN 
TRUTH. 

The passage in the first Discourse of Athanasius (16) may be 
here put at the basis, as bringing together the doctrinal argu- 
ments on which he relies: “‘ The Son and the Father are one; 
Christ is the Wisdom and the Word of God, in whom and through 
whom He has created all things; his Brightness, in whom He 
enlightens all, and reveals himself to whom He will; his Mirror 
and Image, in whom He is seen and known; He it is who has 
redeemed all, and effected a new creation.’ Here are com- 
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prised all the principal doctrines, upon which this truth has an 
influence: 1. The Doctrine respecting God, in the strictest 
sense; 2. Zhe Doctrine about the World and Creation ; 3. 
The Doctrine of the Son as Redeemer; 4. The Doctrine of 
Redemption. 

1. Arianism alters essentially the Christian Idea of God. 

(a.) It does this, by denying the eternity of the Son. For, 
since the Son is indeed the Word or the Wisdom of God, the 
Arians, by maintaining that God was for a time without his 
Son, are truly robbers of God (aysrac i. 14): they make him 
out to be a light, which was for a long time without its bright- 
ness, or like a spring dried up. And in this they show that 
they are godless. How, then, can God be called the source of 
life, (Is. lviii. 11,) if this source has been ever sealed up, if He 
was ever without Wisdom and the Logos? Wisdom and Life 
are not of a different nature from the source itself, 7. e., Eternal, 
(i. 19.) But not less is a defect put into God, if he needed the 
Son in order to create; then were something wanting to him 
before ; the Son makes up his defects, and is thus, in fact, put 
above God himself, unless they will say that the two have mu- 
tually made up their respective deficiencies. Indeed, if God 
needed an instrument in the creation of the world, he is like a 
carpenter, who can do nothing without axe and saw, (i. 26.) 
But the chief argument of Athanasius on this point is that 
which Origen had already made use of for the eternal genera- 
tion; that is, by denying the eternity of the Son, a change is 
brought into God himself—God is made out to be corporeal. 
This is seen, too, in another aspect ; if the Son had not existed 
from eternity, the Trinity was for a long time incomplete, and 
thus were the Godhead essentially like the creature that is 
changeable, and not eternally unchangeable. Then must the 
Trinity, in its very essence, have had an origin and gradual 
growth ; then, too, might it possibly decrease—it is thus liable 
to flow and change. But this is not Christian doctrine; it is 
really the heathen error, which makes Divinity participant of 
the essence of the finite. If the Trinity have not been com- 
plete from the beginning, then it is not so now; and since 
. Theology is perfect in the triad,”’ (év rpudds 7 Seoroyia renreva Este 
—. e., the object of theology, the Divine nature itself, has its 
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conclusion in the Trinity,) then the Christian religion is not 
the absolute truth, but only gradually filled out and completed, 
(i. 19.)* 

(0.) By this Arian degradation of the Son into a creature, by 
this denial of his oneness of essence with the Father, not merely 
the Christian, but the general idea (consciousness) of God is 
changed. No Greek, no barbarian, will be understood to say, 
that the God whom he confesses, is a created being (i. 10.) 
This were but to renew the worship of creatures, after it had 
been long abolished, (i. 8.) Even the designation of God as 
“ unbegotten,”’ (dyénros,) Which the Arians have brought for- 
ward, is an essentially heathen notion, measuring God by the 
creature, (i. 34.) If the Son had his divinity, which the Arians 
nominally, of grace, ascribe to him, from any other source than 
from the Father, then were there several gods, if, indeed, we 
can conceive of a deity independent of the Father, not identical 
with his divinity, (iii. 14.) Thus the Arians bring in different 
gods, since they hold to a difference of the natures (76 érepoecdés) 
of the persons in the Trinity; they have “a divinity of many 
parts and many species.”” We, however, confess one single, 
equal and undivided Godhead; otherwise we should have two 
gods, a creating and a created, an unbegotten and a begotten; 
and consequently there must be “ two faiths,” one faith in the 
true God, another in a god imagined by men, falsely so called, 
(iii. 16.) The Arians, too, represent the Logos as “ connected 
with God only in an external way,” (i. 25,) although they give 
themselves the air as if they did not mean so, and as if they 
alone were the guardians of God’s honor. ‘To their abstract 
monotheism is to be ascribed the objections they bring against 
the eternal generation of the Son from the Father. These rest, 
almost all, upon one fundamental error—making the essence and 
the will of God, generation and creation, to be alike, thus con- 
founding the two. But, says Athanasius, (iii. 62,) as God 
without a foregoing act of the will is God, that is, good and holy, 


* The same objection is brought in a similar way, (iv. 14,) against the 
mrarvouor Of the Monas in the npoowza Of Sabellius, where Athanasius cites 
and criticises the notion, that the completion of the Trinity in this way is one 
of the possible grounds of such an enlargement and extension of the One primi- 
tive substance. 
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so is it, too, with his Logos; the Logos is not the result of his 
will, or of any specific determination (as when one reflects and 
counsels in building a house,) but is by nature immanent as his 
Son (vce. yévvqua.) Since the Son himself is the eternal Logos, 
there could not have been before him an act of the Logos (no 
speech or word) in God; as he is the immanent Reason and 
Wisdom of God, so, too, he is his living and creative Will. It 
is, of course, something quite different to ascribe a will to hin, 
who is by nature the Son of God. But when it is said, “the 
Father wills the Son, and the Son wills the Father,” this does 
not imply such an act of the will as might not have been put forth, 
that is, contingent, but it implies only ‘a native generation and 
sameness of essence,” (Cf. iii. 63, 66.) The Arians make that 
which proceeds from the essence of God, to be dependent on his 
will, and hence contingent. But that which springs from the 
essence of God precedes by far any creation through the will of 
God; because, on the one hand, the Son (as we have seen,) as 
he is Reason in God, so is he, too, the living and creative will 
of God; and, also, because he does not stand in an external re- 
lation to God, as does the creature, but is immanent in him, 
(ii. 3.) Thus, too, is given the reply to the other objection of 
the Arians: Whether, since God always had the power of 
creating, the world must not be equally eternal for God with 
the Son? No! says Athanasius, and proves this from the idea 
of freedom, as contrasted with that higher necessity of the 
divine nature (i. 29.) Since creatures spring from the creative 
will of God, and this is dependent upon his good pleasure, we 
cannot ask why God did now, or then, first create the world? 
It was his good will so to do; who has known his understand- 
ing, or been his counsellor? How canethe work say to its 
maker, ‘* Why makest thou me thus?” Besides, not to rest in 
so light and common a solution, it may be said (i. 30;) even if 
God from eternity might have created the world, it could yet 
never have been co-existent with him, the eternal God; he per- 
ceived, as it were, the time when it was best for it to be created, 
because he saw that then “it was possible for that which was 
brought into being to abide.’’ Thus was it with his other reve- 
lation in Adam, Moses, Noah; here, too, he perceived the right 
time, for he does all “‘ combining the ages into one plan,” and 
‘“‘the Father in the Son is the providence of all.” 
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The Arians further assail this doctrine by the idea of gene- 
ration itself. Here they confound God and man, the Creator 
with the creature. The divine generation is not to be measured 
by human (i. 26.) Whence have parents their children? A 
father, indeed, cannot have a son before he has begotten him ; 
and yet he had him not as foreign, from without, but as his own, 
of his nature, in his likeness, so that in the one the other is seen. 
The son is in fact co-existent with the father, ex lumbis patris 
ac proavi. Why will not the Arians apply the same analogy, 
in relation to the time of generation, also to God? Why make 
God less than the creature—than human parents? There is, 
indeed, in respect of time, a difference, in that the generation 
of the Son is eternal; but this is because every human father 
is himself begotten in time, and hence the analogy must not be 
directly transferred. So, too, with the Arian objection, “if 
Christ were with the Father from eternity, he should be called 
his brother, and not his Son;” but the two do not spring from 
one common preéxistent principle (i. 13)—the Father begets 
the Son from eternity. There is no such imperfection of gene- 
ration here as in respect to men; hence the Arians should not 
say, “if the Son is in all things like the Father, he ought, if 
begotten himself, to beget another, become in turn the father 
of a son, and this son beget another, and so on in infinitum.” 
But the Son does not proceed from a Father, who was himself 
begotten, hence he need not in turn beget (i. 24.) The whole 
relation here is, in truth, to be reversed; God in his fatherhood 
does not imitate man, but his fatherhood is, on the contrary, 
the eternal and infinitely elevated pattern of all human father- 
hood (Cf. Eph. 3, 15,) of whom the whole family (xazpia) in 
heaven and on earthis named. 

2. Arianism perverts the Christian doctrine of the World 
and of Creation.—The Arians, insisting upon that essentially 
heathen position, whereby God, like man, is subject to efflux 
and influx (d2djfo.a and énijioa,) ought, if consistent—which in 
this point they are not—to object to the creation of the world ; 
“that, as man cannot build without materials, so God could not 
create the universe without a material substance, and that, as man 
cannot exist without some definite place, so God must be in a 
place,”’ (év rény,) (i. 23.) But since, as Christians, we reject the 
heathen notion of creation, which makes God a mere artisan of 
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forms instead of a creator of matter, and maintain that, by aid 
of the Logos, God creates matter itself; then, if the Logos is 
a creature, we must postulate another Logos for his creation, 
and for this one yet another, and so on in infinitum (ii. 21.) 
How can God be conceived as the creator, if we rob him, as do 
the Arians, for a time, of his Logos, his Wisdom, whereby he 
creates ? (i. 16.) On the other hand, if the Son is created by 
God, then were God assuredly powerful enough to have created 
at the same time the whole world with one fiat. Why did he 
not dothis? ‘ Because,” answer Arius, Eusebius, and Asterius, 
“since God would create a finite being, and yet saw that such 
an one could not share his creative power and holiness, there- 
fore he first created one alone, and called him his Son and 
Word, in order afterwards to create all the rest through him.” 
(ii. 24.) But if a creature could not endure the immediate pre- 
sence of the pure essence of God, then a created Logos 
could not; if the latter could and did, then, too, must this 
hold of the rest of creation, which is, according to the Arians, 
of a like nature with the Logos. Besides, how can it be thought 
that God himself would not create creatures, either from weari- 
ness or from pride? The whole creation protests against the 
first supposition, Scripture against the latter. Then, too, we 
must have such a succession of mediators, that we could not 
come to any subsistent world. The Logos himself must be made 
a part of the world, (ii. 28,) and insufficient to perfect the work 
assigned him without the support of others. The Arians, making 
a sharp (deistic) difference between creator and creature, fail, in 
that they consider the Father alone as God, and not the Son 
also; but by putting the Son into the rank of the creatures, the 
point of their argument is turned against themselves; if con- 
sistent, they must assume two worlds, the one created by the 
Son, the other by the Logos. (i. 20.) 

3. Arianism perverts the doctrine of the Son as Redeemer.— 
It is as impossible to reconcile the Arian view, that the Son is 
a creature, with the truth respecting the Son himself, as it is 
with the doctrine of creation.* As creator of all things, he 


* The doctrine of sin and evil, presupposed in Christology and redemption, 
Athanasius does not here dwell upon; he had done this, with reference to the 
heathen idea of matter, in his two Apologetic Treatises, before the Arian period, 
the Oratic contra Gentes, and De Incarnatione Verbi. 
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cannot be put on a level with the creatures, and numbered zn 
grege et ordine aliorum. (i. 19.) If the Son were created, it 
could only be by the Father; but he himself says that he 
‘‘ works the works of the Father;” thus must he have worked 
with God in this work, and consequently have created himself. 
To such foolish conclusions does Arianism conduct! But if the 
Son have created himself, the same might be said of all crea- 
tures, since they are not different from him in essence. Again, 
Athanasius calls to the Arians, “if nature without the Son is 
sufficient to give us the knowledge of God, see to it, that you 
are not thus led to the error that nature is created without the 
Son. But if all has its being from the Son, and its continuance 
in the Son, then he who looks at creation aright sees in it the 
handiwork of the Logos.”* Arius ventures, indeed, “ with a 
truly diabolical boldness,” to say, that the Father is hidden 
from the Logos; that his knowledge of God, like ours, is only 
in proportion to his powers; and that the Logos does not even 
know his own essence. (i. 6.) Thus is the Son dishonored ; and 
he is even put lower than man, when an Arian, Actius, says, 
‘that he knows God as well as he does himself.” Imperfect 
is the knowledge of God in nature and in the law: first in Christ 
are grace and truth fully revealed. He calls himself the truth. 
This, too, refutes the heretical Arian view, that Christ is by na- 
ture changeable, like us, (i. 6;) that he can remain good as long as 
he pleases (freedom in the sense of contingency.) Athanasius 
replies, (i. 52,) that as in the Father, so in the Son, the self- 
determination of the will lies in his nature, and is therefore 
unchangeable. When Scripture speaks of the merits of Christ, 
this refers only to his earthly life, in which he was obedient 
even unto death on the cross. If, as the Arians say, Christ is 
now to be called God, Word, and Son, and was not so before his 
Incarnation, they ought to tell us what he then was; if con- 
sistent, they must deny his existence before the Incarnation, 
and say that he is by nature a mere man, and nothing more. 
(i. 38.) If he was nothing previously, and was created merely 
for the sake of creating the world, then is the independent 


* 'O yy xriow dpSds Sewp@y Seapet xai tov ravenv Snucovpynoarra 
noyor. 
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personal being (hypostasis) of the Son endangered; the power- 
less (man) would be before the powerful. (ii. 31.) This is, like 
the giants, to scale the heavens and shatter its majesty. Again. 
If the Arian thesis be true, the creation of the Son was wholly 
superfluous. God, the omnipotent, was already at work ; the 
Son is needless. (ii. 30.) If the Son learned to create from 
the Father, us his teacher, then what he has learned he may 
forget; there is, then, no eternal, substantial Wisdom in God, 
since his Wisdom has come from teaching. (ii. 29.) Then, too, 
we should have envy of God, that he has not taught others to 
create; there is also defect in God, since he could not create 
alone. Since, further, according to Eccles. xii. 14, God is to 
judge every work, the Son must be brought into judgment; 
though he says that the Father has committed to him the judg- 
ment. (ii. 6.) To avoid this consequence, the Arians say, that 
they call the Son, “God,” in a certain sense. But Athanasius 
shows that this is mere perfidy, that they use such terms so 
that they may seem to be Scriptural, and that there is in truth 
no middle thing between the creator and the creature. By the 
heresy of the Arians, too, the actual existence of the Son is 
made doubtful. Ifhe is called ‘‘ Son,” not on account of his being 
begotten of the substance of the Father ; if ‘‘ Logos,” only with 
respect to rational beings; ‘‘ Wisdom,” in relation to those he 
makes wise; “‘ Power,” on account of the power he gives; then 
it follows that he is called “Son” for the sake of those who 
through him become sons. Then, too, Being would belong to 
him, merely in conception, in relation to other beings. What 
of reality remains to him, if he has all these fair names only 
for our sakes? It is more than diabolical cunning, says Atha- 
nasius, (ii. 38,) to ascribe to one’s self real being, and to say of 
the Divine Logos, that he exists merely in name. 

4, Arianism perverts the Doctrine of Redemption. Since 
the Arians rob Christ of his divine glory, show themselves to 
be perduelles Christi, (xprotouazor,) the work of Christ, if they 
be right, cannot be that work of Redemption, in which we 
glory: he cannot be the Saviour, whom we worship, if he is 
only a creature, not eternal, not consubstantial with the 
Father. 

The Son appears throughout the Scriptures as the source of 
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salvation; the Father in the Son; the Father, Son, and Spirit, 
(ii.42.) The Apostle, when he seems to speak of a double cause 
of our redemption—God and Christ—is to be interpreted thus : 
that the Father gives us grace through the Son alone, he never 
makes a creature Mediator, (ili. 12.) No creature can here 
help another; all equally need the help of God. Christ, then, 
as creature, could not aid us—his redemption were impossible. 
This salvation Athanasius terms chiefly Redemption, (avzpacs, ) 
and says, (ii. 14,) it was not fitting that it should be brought 
by any other than by him who is our Lord by nature, lest we 
should be compelled, though created by the Son, to acknow- 
ledge any other as our Lord. And since we did not know (1 
Cor. i. 24) God in his wisdom through the eternal Word, and did 
not obey the Logos as our Lord, God must in a man show his 
power, to draw all to himself. But this could not be through 
a mere man, for then we should become man-worshippers ; 
therefore the Logos became flesh, and God made him our Lord 
and Christ, (ii. 16.) Redemption is, further, Sonship ; and on 
this peculiar stress is laid. The Logos became flesh, so that 
we through him, who is the Son and dwells in us, might become 
sons and call God our Father. He that has not the Son in his 
heart, has not God for his Father, (iv. 22.) As the Lord, as- 
suming a body, became man, so we men through the Logos, are 
made divine, (ScoroovueSa,) participating through his flesh, and 
becoming heirs of eternal life, (iii. 30.) As there were sons of 
God in the Old Testament, (Gen. vi.; Is. i.,) the Son must have 
existed before his Incarnation; for all sonship with God is me- 
diated by him. As we are in Christ the sons of God, we are 
also restored to the rights lost by the first man; yet it is not 
merely a restitution im integrum which comes to us through 
Christ, the second Adam, but far higher grace, eternal and 
unchangeable life, so that, raised from the dead, we shall no 
longer fear death, but reign with Christ forever in heaven. 
This is possible only through the Incarnation of the Son of 
God. Christ, as creature, could not take from us the curse of 
God, nor help in the forgiveness of sin, (ii. 68.) Even if God, 
by his omnipotent word, had spoken us free from sin and the 
curse, man would be as Adam was before the fall; he would 
have received grace only externally, it would not have entered 
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into his flesh and blood, and been most intimately united with 
his body. It would have even been a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the paradisaical state; for man has learned to sin, 
and may at every moment be deceived by the serpent, and so 
would ever need anew such a divine declaration of grace—a 
constant process of sin and forgiveness, without end or result. 
Christ, now, could be our Redeemer in his Incarnation and 
Death, only as he was wholly different from us. In Christ all 
die; in him they are renewed, that, freed from sin and the 
curse, they may have eternal life. By the Incarnation the 
bites of the serpent in the flesh are extirpated; fleshly lusts ex- 
pelled ; death, the wages of sin, overcome, (ii. 69, 70.) And 
with the Apostle, (1 John iii. 14,) Athanasius makes the sign 
of this sonship in us to be love to the brethren. As children 
of God in Christ, we are united to him, and with one another 
in love. Interpreting John xvii. 21, he puts into the mouth of 
Christ the words, (ili. 21,) ‘The perfection of my disciples 
proclaims to the world the advent of the Son, when others see 
that they are full of God: the work is completed, in that men 
are freed from sin, no longer dead, but looking to us, are 
divinely united to each other by the bond of love.” 

Thus is Christ the beginning and source of the “new 
creation,’ 2 Cor. v. 7; in his flesh he has opened a new and 
living way. If, as the Apostle says, old things are passed 
away, lo! all things are become new, (2 Cor. vy. 17;) in this 
new creation, one must be the first. A mere man, mortal since 
the fall, could not be this; through a frail and earthly being, 
the first creation was wrecked: it must be restored by the Lord 
himself, through union with whom man may walk in this new 
life, and come to the Father. The resurrection of Christ is 
full of significancy for this ‘mystical union;” he is the ‘ be- 
ginning, the first-born from the dead, that in all he might have 
the pre-eminence,” (Col. i. 18.) God’s hand created the world 
perfect, through man’s guilt it became imperfect ; thus it can- 
not remain; human nature must be glorified; this was achieved 
through Christ, when he assumed it, with all its weakness ; 
this was the work laid upon him, (John iv. 34, ix. 4;) thus our 
whole redemption rests in Christ. And here Athanasius goes 
still farther back, not only to the eternal ground, but to the 
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eternal end of our salvation. In Christ we were chosen to sal- 
vation by God from eternity, (ii. 77.) But how could God have 
chosen us, ere we existed, if we were not preconceived in him? 
how receive us to sonship, if the Son himself, before the founda- 
tion of the world, “had not assumed the economy” for our 
sakes? So, too, since we are of the earth, we could not have 
reached the end of our calling, which is eternal life, had not 
the hope of life in Christ been prepared, ere time was, (ii. 77.) 
But Athanasius looks not only at the objective, but also to the 
subjective side of our redemption; not merely to the blessed- 
ness, but also to the duties of the new life. He says, (ii. 51, 
52:) Since man had become disobedient, and even angels had 
fallen, there was in the creature no longer moral constancy ; 
an unchangeable nature was required, that man might have in 
the unchangeable rectitude of the Logos an image and pattern 
of virtue. The art and power of the serpent that conquered 
the first Adam, are broken on him. From his victory comes 
to us such living power, that we can say, (2 Cor. ii. 11,) “ we 
are not ignorant of his devices.’”’ Thus is Christ to us “the 
chorus-leader of virtue ;’’ as God and the eternal Logos, he is 
the just judge and friend of virtue. 

What is thus true of redemption, holds good also of the 
means of redemption and of grace; these, too, were deceptive 
and ineffectual, if Christ were merely a creature, and not eter- 
nally begotten of the Father. This holds true above all of the 
Holy Spirit, the only sanctifying power. No one but Christ, 
(i. 49,) can unite man with the Holy Ghost; the Spirit is His. 
So, too, of the means of grace, in the narrower sense, especially 
of baptism, of which Athanasius speaks at length; here is 
moored the constitution of all our faith, (iv. 21.) If the Son 
is not equal with the Father, why is his name given in the bap- 
tismal formula? (Matt. xxviii. 19;) why add a creature, who 
cannot be for us any bond of union with God, and who does 
not himself stand in essential unity with the Creator? But may 
not the reason be, to unite us with the Son? No: this would be 
no sufficient ground, if he is a creature, for naming his name in 
baptism ; for, if God could make him to be a Son, he might also 
make us so (ii. 41.) The reason why he is named in the baptis- 
mal formula is not that the Father is not sufficient of himself, 
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but because the Father is for us in the Son alone, through him 
gives us his grace in holy baptism. Whom the Father bap- 
tizes, him the Son also baptizes, and he whom the Son baptizes 
receives consecration in the Holy Ghost. (Rom. i. 17; 1 Cor. 
i. 24; John xiv. 25.) The Arians lose the “fullness of the 
mystery” in baptism ; denying the eternal divinity of the Son, 
their baptism is maimed, and hence useless, (ii. 43.) Of the 
Word of God as a means of grace Athanasius has no need to 
speak against the Arians: nor yet of the Lord’s Supper, 
which he calls (Ad Serap. ep. iv. cap. 19;) “bread from 
heaven and spiritual nourishment,” defining the two elements, 
the sensible and the supersensible, the flesh and the Spirit, 
according to John vi., and showing the significancy of each on 
christological grounds. From the words, “this is my body,” 
he derives (Orat. cont. Ar. iv. 86) an argument against Paul 
of Samosata, since the Lord does not say, “the Christ, i. e., 
the mere man, is other than the Logos,’’ but “ he is with me 
and I with him.” 

The two last points, the Word of God, and the Eucharist 
are more frequently mentioned in the Festal Epistles of Atha- 
nasius, from which we subjoin a few statements as to the doc- 
trine of redemption. In the first epistle he speaks of the time 
at which the redemption appeared, citing Eccles. iii. 1, “to 
everything there is a season;’’ God ever sends salvation at the 
right time, which he knows as a skillful physician This 
redemption is purchased for us by his humiliation, (Ep. vi;) 
‘he assumed for our sakes a corruptible body ;” “he sacrificed 
himself to destroy death by his blood ;’”’ his sufferings are past, 
the redemption is eternal. The Ariomanites, the Christo- 
machites and heretics, (Ep. x.) misinterpret all this: on account 
of his humiliation, which was for us, they deny his essential 
divinity ; because they see him born of a Virgin, they doubt 
whether he is truly the Son of God; since he appeared in time 
as aman, they deny his eternity; while they consider him as 
suffering for our sakes, they do not believe that he is the 
incorruptible Son of the incorruptible Father. Ungrateful 
foes of Christ! Godless above all! who kill their Lord: blind 
in the eye of the soul, Jews in opinion, not understanding the 
Scriptures—not hearing the holy men, who say, “let thy 
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countenance shine, and we shall be saved.” But this does not 
annul the blessings of his sufferings. He suffered, that we, 
who suffered in him might become insensible to suffering ; he 
descended to raise us up; he was born that we might love him, 
the uaborn; he became corruptible, that we might put on 
incorruption; he descended to death, to give us immortality, 
and to make the dead to live. We owe our salvation also to 
his exaltation, as well as to his humiliation; to his resurrection 
as well as to his death. The fruit of his resurrection (Ep. ii.) 
is, that he raised us with himself loosing the bands of death ; 
instead of the curse he gave a blessing, joy instead of sorrow, 
the Easter-Festival instead of mourning. So, in Ep. v., “our 
salvation consists in this, that we receive life for death, free- 
dom for bondage, the kingdom of heaven instead of hell. 
Death reigned ever before, but now the divine word is spoken, 
‘To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’ This is Christ’s 
glory, this the miracle of his divinity, that he exchanges for 
our sufferings the benefits of his death.’’ The sum of all his 
gracious gifts is in the Saviour’s promise, ‘“ I am the bread of 
life,’ John vi. 35, (cf. Ep. vii., where this idea is unfolded at 
length with reference to the feast of Wisdom, Prov. ix. 1 sq.) 
Sin has the bread of its own death, (Prov. ix. 17, 18) but the 
bread of Wisdom gives living fruit. It nourishes each as he 
uses it, (Ep. x.); some, as lambs, he feeds with milk; others, 
as boys, with meat; for the more perfect, he has bread, and 
gives his flesh for food. We feed on the Logos of the Father, 
(Ep. iv.): we eat his sacrifice (Ep. v.) as our bread of life, and 
bathe our souls in his dear blood, as ina fountain. The Word 
of God is also magnified as the food of the soul, in the sense 
of the apostles, (1 Cor. iii. 2; Eph. iv. 13,14; 1 Pet. ii. 2; ef. 
Hebr. v. 14.) The vision of God, and the words he utters are 
the food of angels. All God’s gifts here on earth are but 
pledges of the eternal blessedness of heaven, types of the joys 
of the perfected. The Lord is the food of the spirits above, 
the delight of the whole heavenly host. He is all unto all, 
and with his human love has pity upon all. In the worthy 
celebration of the earthly festival we have the pledge of the 
heavenly feast, (Ep. vi.) Faith is the means whereby we 
receive these gracious gifts, and eat the bread of life; “ we 
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must mortify our earthly members, and be nourished by the 
living bread in faith and love to God, since we know that it is 
impossible, without faith, to share such bread.” When our 
Saviour said, “If any man thirst let him come to me and 
drink,’ He added, ‘‘ He that believeth on me, out of his body 
shall flow streams of living water.’”’ Athanasius ever insists 
upon the necessity of a correspondence between objective and 
subjective Christianity. ‘‘ Our wills, (Ep. iii.) must ever strive, 
together with the grace of God, and not become weary, lest we 
lose the gifts of grace. The unclean spirit enters in, when 
virtue is away. We should repay grace by thankfulness, 
(Ep. v.) When we repay to the Lord his benefits, we give 
nothing of our own, but only what we have before received; it 
is a proof of his grace, that, as it were, he asks from us his 
gift; ‘My sacrifices,” he says, “are my gifts,” that is, what 
ye give to me belongs to you only as you have received it 
from me. 

Since, now, all these blessings come only through belief in 
the eternal divinity of Christ, the Arians may not share in 
them. Their error makes them fail both in respect to true 
Christian knowledge, and true Christian practice. The Arian 
heresy in respect to Christology and the Trinity, is avenged 
by all the doctrines of the Christian faith. For how, asks 
Athanasius (Or. I. ¢. Ar. c. 7,) can he speak truly of the 
Father, who denies that the Son reveals the Father? How can 
he think aright of the Holy Spirit, who contemns the word 
which the Spirit offers us! In respect to the resurrection, who 
can believe one that denies that the Lord has become for us the 
first fruits of them that slept? He that ignores the true origin 
of the Son from the Father, must he not be in error about his 
manifestation in the flesh: That the Arian heresy is avenged 
in the Christian life; that they have no true sacraments, no 
true festivals, and hence no real joy, since they have not Christ, 
the Son of God, the living centre, the true source of all joy; 
and that the orthodox church, in its seeming humiliation, is still 
inwardly the triumphant church; of this Athanasius discourses 
with eloquent words, in his eleventh Festal Epistle: ‘We will 
not act in a godless way with the Ariomanites, who say, that 
thou, O Logos, art from nothing; that which is eternal with the 
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Father is also from him. Let us celebrate our Easter, knowing 
naught of sadness or sorrow, not sharing with heretics the 
temptations that have come in for a time on account of the 
ungodly, but doing only what may give us joy and gladness, so 
that our hearts be not troubled as was the heart of Cain, but 
that, as godly and true servants, we may hear the word, Enter 
into the joy of thy Lord! We observe the Easter festival, not 
minding the deception of the Jews, to say nothing of the Arian 
doctrine, which severs the Son from deity, and counts him among 
the creatures, but in vision of that sanctification which cometh 
from the Lord. For the deception of the Jews, and the in- 
credible ungodliness of the Arians, make them think of nothing 
but what is sad; the former have killed the Lord from the be- 
ginning, the latter reject the saying, that ‘he who was sacrificed 
by the Jews hath conquered death,’ since they maintain that he 
is not the Creator, but the creature. For if he were a creature, 
he was made captive by death; but if he was not led captive by 
death, as the Scripture testifies, then is he not a creature, but 
the Lord of creation and the substance of this immortal festival. 
For the Lord of death would destroy death ; and what the Lord 
willed, that did he. The design of the Jews, and those like 


them, was in vain; the opposite of what they purposed was 
done ; he that is in the heavens laughs at them, the Lord holds 
them in derision. Therefore our Saviour, when led to death, 
turned to the weeping women, and said, ‘ Weep not for me.’ 
Thus would he show, that the death of the Lord is not for sor- 
row, but for joy; that he who died for our sakes yet lives; for 
he is not from nothing, but from the Father !” 


B. SUMMARY AND CRITICISM OF THE CONTROVERSY. 


We are now to consider, in conclusion, the Doctrine, that 
the Son is consubstantial with the Father, (the Homousia ;) 
I. In relation to its opponents; II. Its meaning ; ILI. The 
method in which Athanasius advocated it. 


I. The opponents of the Doctrine. 

The Arians are opposed and rejected by Athanasius as 
heretics. In many passages he considers them as refuted by 
showing their agreement with earlier heretics, condemned by 
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the Church. That they are heretics, is seen in this, that they 
name themselves after a human leader, Arius; instead of being 
called after Christ, the Lord, alone, as is the true Catholic 
Church. They are more perfidious than other heretics, because 
they seek by craft and moving appeals to attach the lower 
masses, while they are cowardly and hypocritical to those in high 
places, not daring to come before the power of State with their 
confession, for thus their suppression would be sure, (Or. i. ¢. 
Ar. 9,10.) In the Festal Epistles, he calls them “ Schisma- 
tics’ as well as heretics—-(for in ancient times, Cf. Tit. iii. 10, 
“heretic”? often denotes a sectarian tendency rather than a 
doctrinal divergence.) The favorite comparison often recurs 
that they “rend the garment” (the seamless robe) of Christ, 
since they divide the Church. Thus in the fifth Festal Epistle, 
(Larsow s. 84, 90:) ‘We, my brethren, will surpass the heathen 
by celebrating the festival with purity of soul and body; the 
Jews, since we walk not in types and shadows, but shine in the 
light of truth and see the sun of righteousness ; the sectarists, 
in fine, because we do not rend the garment of Christ, but eat 
the passover of the Lord in one house, in the Catholic Church.” 
In the sixth Epistle, he speaks of godless Jews and foolish 
sectarists as excluded from the joy of Christian feasts; the 
former, “ because they kill the Logos; the latter, because they 
rend the garment—they live not in piety and knowledge, but 
emulate the walk of Barabbas the robber, whom the Jews asked 
instead of the Saviour. Hence the Lord also cursed them 
under the figure of the fig-tree.” 

In the first chapter of the Discourses against the Arians, 
(Cf. i. 2, 8, 9, 10,) he says: ‘Arianism is shameful and to be 
rejected, because it is a wholly new, unheard of heresy, coming 
in no way from the Fathers ;* it is a forerunner of Artichrist, 
sprung from Satan, who sows all tares, and already condemned 
by the Apostle.” 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2.) Basil the Great, (Homil. 
xxiv. contra Sabell.,) says: ‘Since the devil, the arch-villain, 
sees that Judaism and Heathenism can no longer get in amongst 
us in their own names, he has tried to foist both upon us—the 
Jewish denials, and the Greek polytheism—under Christian 
names.” And it is these two points, which Athanasius alleges 


* Dorner 1. c. i. 889, shows with what justice Athanasius might urge this. 
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against Arianism, as a heresy: it is a new Judaism and a new 
Heathenism. The Arians (Or. i. 38) are like the Jews, and the 
followers of Paul of Samosata, because they degrade Jesus to a 
mere man, and deny his existence before the Incarnation ; like 
the Jews, they ask, How dost thou, being a man, make thyself 
God? (John x. 33.) They are like the Manicheans, because, 
along with the true God, they set up another as the creator of 
the world, (ii. 40, 41,) and because they deny that the Word 
has become flesh, (i. 87.) If they make Christ like-the angels, 
they are like the Gnostics, for Valentinus says, that the angels 
are “homogeneous with Christ;” and Carpocrates calls the 
angels “the demiurges of the world.” Even as the Stoics 
suppose God to be “unfolded’’ in all things, so do the Arians 
identify the Logos with all creatures, (i. 79.) (The Sabellians, 
on the contrary, says Athanasius, are like the Stoics, in teach- 
ing, that ‘God is contracted and extended with the creation,” 
Cf. Or. iv. c. 13.) Herein is seen the essential affinity of 
Arianism with Heathenism. The objection of Jews, as well as 
Greeks, against the Trinity, that it is a form of polytheism, 
Athanasius refutes (iii. 15) by saying: “‘ We do not hold to 
three Principles or three Fathers, like the Marcionites or Ma- 
nichees; in the figure by which we illustrate it, we do not talk 
of three suns, but of one sun ahd its brightness; we acknow- 
ledge only one principle, and do not even distinguish from it a 
Demiurge, that is, another sort of deity than that of the one 
highest God.”’ The reproach of polytheism and atheism lies 
rather against the Arians themselves, since they take the Son 
from without and put him with God, and view the Holy Ghost 
as proceeding from nothing, (2. e., created.) Basil, also, from 
this point of view (I. c.) considers Arianism as a renewal of 
Heathenism; while Gregory of Nazianzen,* presses the objec- 
tion that it is Judaistic—that it confines us to the “ Jewish 
poverty,” and “puts envy into the Godhead” by its abstraet 
monotheism, and the rigid, incommunicable simplicity of its 
God. 

Here is the true field of controversy. As the Fathers ob- 
jected to Arianism, sometimes on account of its Jewish, some- 


* Orat. i. T. 1. s. 16. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunom. xii. s. 728. 
VOL. V.—35 
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times on account of its heathen elements, so we find the same 
difference among the modern critics. The essence of Arianism, 
says Moehler,* is in the separation of the world from God ; its 
leading principle is, that creation cannot bear the zmmediate 
presence and energy of God: “hence the Arians put an inter- 
mediate agent between God and the world, whose office it is to 
mediate between them. This is their Son of God. Through 
him God first created, and then redeemed the world.” Poly- 
theism, too, was re-introduced by the Arians, since they wor- 
shipped Three, though they put the Son so much lower than 
the Father, and the Holy Spirit than both. They may be said 
to have striven to create a Hellenistic Christianity, while at 
the same time the heathen New Platonists made the attempt 
to establish a Christianized Hellenism. Baur} allows these 
two objections only in a partial sense. As to its separation of 
God and the world, he considers it as a good service, that they 
“made earnest work out of the play of these antagonisms.”” Thus, 
in his view, Arianism substitutes the world for the Son of God, 
and the whole matter is reduced to the abstract contrast between 
the finite and the infinite. This is the negative side of Arianism; 
its positive, he finds, in the effort on the part of man to raise 
himself to God by the exercise of his moral freedom. This 
tendency does, indeed, exist in Arianism; the deistic separa- 
tion of God from the world leaves a gulf, and makes it neces- 
sary for man to span it with a bridge—i. e., to raise himself to 
God by his moral acts. But this is not a Christian view, it is a 
return to the Hellenistic mythology, which humanizes the divine 
and deifies the human. (Rom. i. 21-25.) Athanasius is correct 
in the double objection he makes to Arianism, that it contains 
bold Jewish and heathen errors, such as Christianity was meant 
to supersede. Opinions are divided as to its leading principle: 
whether the so-called Platonic Trinity, as Baumgarten Crusius{ 


* In his Athanasius, i. 195 sq. 198. 

+ Baur, Gesch. d. Trinitit. i. 351. Note, 353 sq. He endeavors to set aside 
the objection, that Arianism is a return to the heathen mythological views, by 
saying, that in the Greek religion this moral striving after deification had only 
a “ mythical sense,” and was but secondary; we hold, on the contrary, that it 
is an essential trait of heathenism itself, and proved to be such by history, as 
well as by the Scriptures. 

} Lehrbuch d. Dogmengeschichte, s. 261. 
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represents it; or a dialectic interest, according to Lange ;* or a 
cosmological, as Schleiermacher{ declares.t 

II. As to the meaning of the decisive term (spoovsos,) by 
which the Logos is so definitely distinguished from all creatures, 
we are not left for a moment in doubt, when we consult the ad- 
ditional statements of the Nicene Fathers, and still more the 
prolonged investigations and defence of Athanasius. The former 
add the more positive definition that the Son is “ from the sub- 
stance of the Father,” (éx 27s oicias vov xarpds;) and they define 
still further, by anathematizing the opposite statements; “ those 
that say, that the Son was created from nothing, or is change- 
able, or is made, or is of another substance, them the holy 
Catholic Church anathematizes.” Since the Church had pre- 
viously made use of images, which for the most part had an 
“emanation” signification, to express the relation between 
the Son and the Father, we need not be surprised that 
the term ‘‘ consubstantial”’ seemed to recall these (as in the con- 
test between Dionysius of Rome and Dionysius of Alexandria,) 
and was at first taken in the sense of mere homogeneity.§ 
But Athanasius, as we have seen above, cannot too often nor 
too earnestly give the assurance, that the Nicene sanction of 
this term was meant to shut out all material analogies. Noone 
can now include in it the sense of mere numerical unity. To him 
is opposed the word of the Lord, “I and my Father are one ;” 
é and not «és, as Tertullian had already noticed, (Adv. Prax. 
ce. 2 sq,) who in this, as in many other instances, gave the seeds 
of doctrinal statements, whose value was afterwards fully re- 
cognized : he, too, first used the word Trinity. Baur, to ex- 
clude all idea of numerical unity, justly refers (I. c. i. 340. 
Note 54) to the formula of the Council of Chalcedon, which de- 
clared that Christ was ‘‘ consubstantial’’ with man, in the same 
sense that Nice had established the position that he was “ con- 


* Jn Illgen’s Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theologie, iv. 2, s. 75 sq.on “ Arianism in 
its original Meaning and Tendency.” 

+ On the Antagonism between the Sabellian and Athanasian View of the 
Trinity ; Cf. in Bibl. Repository, 1835. 

t On these different views, cf. Baur, 1. c. i. 332 sq. Dorner, 1. c. i. 848 sq. 

% This is seen, for example, in the direct appeal of the Alexandrian Dionysius 
to such material analogies, and also in the circumstance, that after this the 
Synod of Antioch, which condemned Paul of Samosata, let this term drop. 
Cf. Baur, 1. c. i. 318 sq. 
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substantial’ with the Father. Both the Father and the Son 
subsist for themselves as persons, but have a substantial unity 
in their common nature; all materializing affections of the 
divine nature, which might seem involved in the idea of “ gene- 
ration,” all subordinationism, is meant to be thus excluded, and 
the eternal divinity of the Son saved in that of the Father. 
One distinction alone must remain—the only one made neces- 
sary by Sabellianism—in the element of “ generation’’ itself, 
the distinction of begetting and being begotten. We have 
already seen that this remained the only difference in the later 
orthodoxy of the Church. For subsequent times was left enough 
of labor; since the two essential elements of the Son’s person 
were merely stated, not yet internally developed and reconciled. 
The subsequent history shows us how the three great Cappa- 
docians (the two Gregories and Basil) took up the task of giving 
a more precise definition of the term “ hypostasis,” and of giving 
the characteristic properties of each one of the divine persons 
(hypostases. ) 

III. But these subsequent teachers could not contribute much 
that was new to the proper doctrinal vindication of the Ho- 
mousia, after the brilliant career, and the comprehensive and 
thorough investigations of Athanasius. Friends and enemies 
of his faith in all times have, without reserve, given him the 
eulogy, that he illustrated and defended the Nicene doctrine in 
all its aspects with rare acuteness, with untiring truth and cir- 
cumspection, by profound and comprehensive research, as well 
as with great clearness and elevation of thought. To the 
method in which he did this, we devote a few words of remem- 
brance at the close of this article. 

1. As to the exegetical proof of his doctrine, and the Biblical 
refutation of his opponents, no one can deny the fulness of his 
hermeneutical apparatus, the manifoldness of his proofs, nor his 
subtlety in detecting the different significations of any one pas- 
sage. Yet, as is frequently apparent in our sketch, his argu- 
ments sometimes have their weakest support in his exegesis, 
since he often does not take the text simply as it is, but does 
violence to it for dogmatic, apologetic, or polemic reasons. 
Thus is it, for example, with his enlargement of the sense of 
Messianic passages in the Old Testament, his naive juxtapo- 
sition of the Old and New Testament in the way of proof: e. g. 
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Solomon’s song, viii. 1, interpreted of the Incarnation as 
enabling Christ to bear human suffering, Psalm xxxii. 9. 
“Be not as the horse, or the mule,” as expressive of the 
human sympathies of the Logos; or Gen. vi. 2, that these “sons 
of God,” like those in the New Testament, derive their son- 
ship from Christ. The same exegetical prejudices, which 
cannot now be tolerated, are seen in his interpretations of 
Phil. ii. 5 sq., Heb. iii. 2, Sam. iv. 20. His typical inter- 
pretations, consciously such, are of a different kind, as e. g. a 
striking example in his sixth Festal Epistle. But these 
Epistles are also rich in passages in which the transient and 
shadowy nature of the Mosaic law and the whole Old Testa- 
ment economy are held up to the view of those heretics who 
would practically revive an antiquated Judaism. 

2. So much the greater, however, is in contrast the glory of 
his argumentation in its dogmatic aspects. The comprehen- 
siveness and coherence with which he traced the influence of 
this doctrine upon the whole of theology ; the deep earnestness 
with which he portrays the full burden of sin and its judgment, 
which is death; the completeness with which, on the other hand, 
he enumerates and establishes, one by one, the soteriological 
points involved ; the threefold relation in which he justly carries 
out the unity of the Son with the Father, thereby, also, recog- 
nizing, though not further defining, the necessary distinction 
between them; these are points which do all honor to his doc- 
trinal knowledge and depth, and distinguish him not only among 
his cotemporaries, but also above many theologians of later 
times; for he has many important statements they do not give, 
which after him seem to have been forgotten, and regained 
only with toil and study. How little the mere external forgive- 
ness of sin can help us, without the internal appropriation of 
salvation, and the implanting of a new life, he has shown in a 
way that Hugo Grotius, with his external doctrine of the atone- 
ment, never conjectured. We meet with the idea of Catholicity 
in his eleventh Festal Epistle, in the precise sense of the “ uni- 
versalitas, antiquitas et consensio” of Vincens of Lirens.* The 


* “What blessedness will there be, when prayer to God shall ascend in like 
manner from all, who are everywhere, when the whole Catholic Church, which 
is everywhere, shall celebrate the worship of God with joy and jubilee, at the 
same time, and in one and the same way.” Cf. Larsow, l. c. s. 123. Note 4. 
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clear and definite way in which he grasps the conception of the 
““new creation,” (yawn xriou, revived by Rothe, after long for- 
getfulness of its value,) redounds to his honor, as also his 
thorough application of the designation of Christ as “‘ the second 
Adam,”’ the “spiritual man,” the completion of the race; in- 
cluding the position that the human race, apart even from the 
fall, would have needed, to attain its destiny and blessedness, 
to be elevated to a spiritual state, (Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 45-47,) to a 
higher form of existence than the merely natural. For, he 
says, (Or. ii. 78,) “we could nevermore of ourselves have at- 
tained to eternal life, since (not because we have sinned, but 
because) we are of the earth.” 

3 To characterize Athanasius, in respect to his speculative 
or philosophical views, we need here only refer to the value he 
assigns to the passage, (Prov. viii, 30,) in which the Son, the 
eternal Wisdom, appears as united with the essence of God by 
an internal necessity, therein to see himself, and thereon to de- 
light himself, (Or. c. Ar. i. 20: “ God himself begets this Wis- 
dom, that seeing himself in it he may rejoice with it;’’) to his 
discrimination between the essence and the will of God, the 
former relating to the Logos, (opera ad intra,) the latter to the 
world, (opera ad extra,) and the rank he assigns to the essence 
above the will; to the passages in which he declares, as well 
the immanence of God in the world, as the relative indepen- 
dence of the world; and also, in fine, to that Biblical realism 
which we ever find in him in contrast with all one-sided 
idealism. 

4. But Athanasius, with all his speculative depth, never loses 
sight of the practical element. With correct tact, he ever attri- 
butes to the three divine Persons (hypostases) the value which 
they have for us as the three-fold causality of all redemption ; 
and hence, in his view, the manifested (transeunt) Trinity gives 
us the source and principles of our knowledge of the immanent 
Trinity. Hence he lingers at such length upon all the elements 
of, the redemptive work. In this, as in all his life and writings, 
he proclaims that the right faith, especially in this fundamental 
doctrine of the Church, proves itself to be as favorable to pro- 
found knowledge, as it is fruitful in good works. | 
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ARTICLE II. 
EXCLUSIVISM.* 


BESIDES the Roman Catholics, there are three denominations 
of Christians in this country that unite with them in excluding 
all others. ‘They are the Episcopalians, the Baptists, and 
some portions of the asteroidal fragments of the Scotch Presby- 
terian church. 

The Episcopalians zgnore all other churches. Lcclesiasti- 
cally they treat them as if they were not. They recognize 
them in no way as churches; they perform no act which can 
by any fair interpretation be construed as an implied recogni- 
tion of them as churches. They admit the ministers of no 
other denominations into their pulpits, either by exchange, 
or by any form of courtesy, or in the prosecution of any 
agency pertaining to the cause of Christian benevolence. 
They hold no intercourse by “ correspondence” with the eccle- 
siastical bodies of other denominations. They regularly, and 
on principle, re-ordain all who leave any other denomination 
and become ministers in the Episcopal church. They recog- 
nize no act of the ministers of any other denomination as a 
proper work of the ministry. The Lord’s Supper as adminis- 
tered by others they regard as unauthorized and invalid, and 
baptism as administered by a Presbyterian, a Congregationalist, 
a Baptist, or a Methodist minister, they regard as valid only 
because baptism administered by a layman is, in their estima- 
tion, valid. They dismiss, by certificate, none of their own 
members to other churches; they demand no certificate of 
membership from those who come into their churches from 
other communions; they attach no value, as indicating real 
church membership, to such a certificate if it is obtained and 
presented. The want of such a certificate is no bar to admis- 


* Note by the Author of this Article —But one of the Editors of this journal is 
responsible for the sentiments contained in this Article. The other Editors 
consent to its publication as containing suggestions that may be worthy of 
reflection, and that may lead to a more thorough and able discussion of the 
subject. 
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sion to their communion by the member of another church ; it 
furnishes no increased facilities to the communion of the Epis- 
copal church if it is presented. In their Liturgical service no 
prayer is offered for any other denomination of Christians, or 
any other churches than their own; and the only implication 
in the service that there may, by possibility, be any other 
Christians than those which are in the Episcopal churches is 
found in the very general petition which they offer for “ all 
who profess and call themselves Christians ;’’ and that prayer 
is only that they may “hold the faith in the unity of the Spirit, 
in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life.”” At the same 
time, while this is the treatment of all other churches by the 
entire Episcopal body ; while they thus practically ignore all 
other churches, it is true, also, that a very large portion of the 
denomination, avowedly, and on principle, maintain that theirs 
ts the only true church; that theirs is the only valid ministry ; 
that theirs are the only true sacraments, and that all others 
are left to the “‘uncovenanted mercies of God.” The entire 
treatment of other denominations by Episcopalians is based on 
the implied belief that they have no valid ministry, and no 
valid sacraments ; that they have cut themselves off from the true 
Apostolic Succession, and that there is no church organization to 
be recognized but their own. Neither Samuel Davies, nor Presi- 
dent Edwards, nor Dr. Dwight could have been admitted to the 
deaconship in an Episcopal church without re-ordination, nor 
would a certificate of church membership from Dr. Griffin, Dr. 
Woods, or Dr. Alexander, have been to an Episcopalian any 
evidence whatever of membership in the true Church of Christ. 
Members will, indeed, be received by them gladly from other 
churches, but a certificate of membership is no credential, and 
furnishes no facilities for such an admission. Episcopalian 
ministers, indeed, act in concert with other ministers in the 
Bible Society, in the cause of temperance, and in promoting 
the interests of the Sunday-school Union, but it is never as 
ministers, and never in such a way that, by any fair interpre- 
tation, their co-operation can be construed as evidence that 
they recognize them as ministers of the Lord Jesus. They act 
with them as men; as the friends of learning and humanity ; 
but never as ministers of the Gospel. 
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The Baptists also are exclusive. They exclude others from 
the communion, but not from the ministry. They recognize 
the ministers of other denominations as ministers of the Gospel. 
They allow them to preach in their pulpits; they exchange 
with them; they co-operate with them as ministers of the 
Gospel. They regard them, in all respects, as ministers, as on 
a level with themselves, but never as Christians as on the same 
level, for in their apprehension, they have never been bap- 
tized. 

But while they recognize ministers of other denominations as 
ministers, they never recognize the members of other churches 
as members. They admit none of them to their communion. 
Even the Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, or the Methodist 
minister that is asked by a Baptist brother to preach for him, 
will not be allowed to approach the table of communion, even 
though he had been asked to preach the communion sermon ; 
nor in any proper way is such a minister of the Gospel recog- 
nized as a true member of the Church of Christ, unless he can 
show that he has been immersed. None of the members of 
other churches are recognized by the Baptist churches as true 
members of the Church of Christ, however sound they may be 
in the faith; however pure and holy in their walk; however 
zealous and eminent they may be in spreading the Gospel 
around the world. Of the dead, neither John Eliot, nor David 
Brainerd, nor Henry Martyn, could, if living, be permitted to 
sit down at the table of communion in a Baptist church; of 
the living, neither Dr. Duff, nor Dr. Goodell, nor Dr. Eli 
Smith would be allowed in a Baptist church, by partaking of 
the memorial of his dying love, to show their attachment to 
that Saviour to whom they have devoted their lives. They 
may, indeed, be Christians, and may be saved, but they will be 
saved without being baptized; they will go to heaven having 
spent their lives in practically disobeying a plain command of 
the Saviour—the command which requires his followers to be 
baptized. 

The asteroidal fragments—though perhaps not all—into 
which the one Scotch Church has been broken up, are also ex- 
clusive. They differ from the Episcopalians in not excluding 
the ministry; they coincide with the Baptists in excluding the 
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members of the Church, though on different grounds. The 
Baptist excludes them because they have not been immersed ; 
the Covenanter because they hold what he considers to be 
error. And yet he does not deny that they are Christians. 
He does honor to them as Christians in the other relations of 
life. He associates with them as such, and co-operates with 
them in all other places except at the communion table. There 
he excludes them. He holds them up to the world as having 
no title to the Christian name; he would shut them out from 
the most precious ordinance of the Gospel forever. A hus- 
band, who is a member of the church, may not hope that his 
wife will be permitted to sit down with him at the table of the 
Lord if she is an Episcopalian, a Methodist, or a Presbyte- 
rian, merely on the ground of the fact that she 7s a member 
of any one of those churches; and the Scotch minister, like 
his exclusive brother of the Baptist persuasion—whom he would 
also exclude from the communion—may not ask the brother of 
another denomination, whom he has asked to preach for him, 
to sit down with him in commemorating the Saviour’s death. 

United thus in the general doctrine and practice of exclu- 
siveness in regard to other denominations, and as exclusive in 
regard to each other, there are, however, different grounds or 
reasons why it is done. 

(a.) The Episcopalian does it because, in his view, the minis- 
ters of other denominations are not in the line of the Apostolic 
succession, and have not been truly ordained to the work of 
the ministry. They are, therefore, in his apprehension, in no 
sense, ministers of the Gospel. They have no right to preach ; 
to ordain others; to administer the sacraments:—no right as 
ministers to bury the dead of their own churches, or to perform 
the ceremony of marriage. Their ministrations differ in no 
sense from those of laymen, and all the functions which they 
perform in preaching, in performing the rite of baptism, in ad- 
ministering the Lord’s Supper, or in visiting the sick or bury- 
ing the dead, might as properly be performed by laymen. 
And as they are performing nothing which laymen might not as 
well perform, there is no promised benediction attending their 
ministrations which might not be expected from the ministra- 
tions of laymen. In their estimation it is indispensable to a 
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valid ministry that it should be possible to make out a descent 
from the Apostles in an unbroken line, and equally necessary 
that all the power to perform any of the functions of the 
Christian ministry should come through the imposed hands of 
a prelate. 

But more than this follows from their views of the ministry. 
With equal clearness it follows—and this is a doctrine on which 
all Episcopal churches practically act—that there is no other 
Church but the Episcopal Church ; that there are no ordinances 
truly and properly administered except in that Church; that 
baptism in other communions, is but baptism by laymen ;. and 
that the Lord’s Supper is elsewhere never administered by any 
right or authority. It follows, then, by a necessary conse- 
quence, that no other Church is to be recognized as a Church; 
that the fact of being a member of any other Church does not 
furnish even prima facie evidence of being a member of the 
true Church of God; and that no certificate of such member- 
ship is to be received as furnishing even any presumptive evi- 
dence of such membership. With equal clearness it follows, 
and has been openly held by the more consistent portion of 
the Episcopal Church, though denied by others—not because 
it was not a consistent inference from this view, but because 
it infringed on the noble feelings of the heart—that all others 
than those baptized and confirmed in the Episcopal Church are 
left to the ‘“‘uncovenanted mercies of God.” Such may in- 
deed be the mercy and goodness of God beyond any promise, 
covenant, or pledge on his part, that they may be saved; but 
so may also the inhabitants of the Feejee Islands, though 
cannibals; so may the howling, torturing, scalping, bloody 
American savage. There is no pledge in the one case more 
than in the other; in either case, the only hope is that of 
mercy outside of any arrangement which God has made in his 
Church for the salvation of men. 

But there is another consequence still that follows from this 
view. It is, not merely that the ministers of other churches 
have no right to perform the functions of the ministry, but that 
they are intruders and usurpers. What right have they to 
preach? What right have they to administer the sacraments ? 
Who has authorized them to assume the functions of the most 
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solemn office ever entrusted to mortal man? By what claim 
have they intruded themselves into the priesthood; by what 
right do they minister at the altar? By what right do they 
admit others into the church of Christ? By what right do 
they lay unconsecrated hands on unconsecrated heads, and au- 
thorize others to go and preach the Gospel? What right had 
Korah and Dathan and Abiram and On, to burn incense before 
the Lord ? 

If these consequences are not practically admitted by all 
Episcopalians, it is owing to love, and not to logic; to the 
goodness of the heart, and not to the deductions of the under- 
standing ;—to the fact that their Christian feelings will not 
allow them to pursue their own speculative dogmas to the legi- 
timate consequences to which they would lead. 

(b.) The Baptists are exclusive because, in their estimation, 
no others but they who have been immersed have been baptized. 
From this they conclude, and so far as we can see, if this is a 
true position, consistently, that no others can be regarded as 
members of the Church of Christ; for we do not perceive how, 
with a New Testament before us, it could be admitted as a doc- 
trine of the church that those who have never, in the scriptu- 
ral sense, been baptized, can be recognized as members of the 
church. 

It follows, therefore, from the view which the Baptist holds, 
that the members of other communions are in no way connect- 
ed with the true Church of Christ, and have no right to be 
partakers of the Lord’s Supper. It follows, that no other de- 
nominations are to be recognized as churches, and that all the 
ordinances of religion administered in other denominations are 
invalid and void. It follows, that in respect to baptism, and 
to all the benefits to be derived from baptism ; to all the benefits 
to be derived from the Lord’s Supper, and to. all the benefits to 
be derived from an organization into a cnurch, all others are on 
the same level with the unbaptized and unchristian world around 
them, and are with them, left to the uncovenanted mercies of God. 
It follows, also, that none are to be recognized as church members, 
until they have submitted to the ceremony of immersion; that 
none are to be invited to their communion who have not been im- 
mersed; that no members of their churches are to be dismissed 
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to other churches; and that a certificate of membership from 
another church would furnish no evidence of a membership in 
the true Church of Christ. Consistently with this, no minis- 
ters or members of other churches are invited to commune with 
a Baptist church; no persons are dismissed by them to unite 
with other churches; no persons are admitted to their com- 
munion on certificate from other churches, unless they first 
practically disown their former membership by being immersed 
at the hands of a Baptist minister. If there are any excep- 
tions to these cases, they are manifestly a violation of the prin- 
ciples held by the Baptist denomination, and are utterly incon- 
sistent with the main doctrine which they hold on the subject 
of the organization of the church of Christ. 

By some mental process which we do not understand, it does 
not seem, in the estimation of the Baptists, to follow from this 
that the ministers of other denominations should not be re- 
cognized as ministers, and should not be allowed to preach in 
Baptist churches. It would seem to us to be a plain inference 
from the doctrine which they hold on the subject of baptism, 
that if the want of ¢mmersion should exclude from the com- 
munion table, it should, a fortiori, exclude from the pulpit ; if 
the want of being properly baptized proves that a man, how- 
ever exemplary and holy in his life, is not a member of the 
true church, it would prove that a man could not be a minister 
of the Gospel. By what process of reasoning it is made ap- 
parent to them that an unbaptized man, though he may not 
commune, may preach; though he may not sit down in a hum- 
ble way to commemorate his Saviour’s death, may be an accre- 
dited minister to proclaim his death to a dying world; though 
in the company of Christians, he may not be received as a 
brother in the church, he may yet among God’s ambassadors to 
a dying world be recognized as a fellow-laborer with the bap- 
tized, we have never been able to understand. ‘To our appre- 
hension, the doctrine which would exclude from a communion- 
table, should exclude from the pulpit; the view which would 
make it improper to recognize one as a member of the church, 
should, much more, forbid our recognizing him as a minister of 
the Gospel. But our Baptist brethren have some way of ex- 
plaining this, so as to make it consistent logic in their appre- 
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hension, which we have never been made acquainted with. But 
so it is. They have such a way, and whatever it may be, 
and however little it might commend itself to our duller un- 
derstanding as consistent reasoning, it seems plain to them, and 
they act consistently with it. So far as we know, they do not 
hesitate, in any way, to recognize the ministers of the Gospel 
of other denominations, as entirely on a level with their own 
ministers. Such ministers are invited freely to preach in their 
pulpits—a thing never done by Episcopalians ; their own min- 
isters exchange freely with those of other denominations—a 
thing never done by Episcopalians; at funerals, in social life, 
and in the great enterprises of Christiar. benevolence, other 
ministers are regarded and treated as altogether on a level with 
their own. In all these things the ministers of other denomina- 
tions are fully recognized as ministers of the Gospel; at the 
communion table never. 

(c.) Among the different branches of the Scotch Church, the 
Associate Church, the Associate Reformed Church, and the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church or Covenanters, all of whom 
‘*‘ maintain a state of strict isolation from other communions,”* 
the ground of their exclusiveness is different from that of either 
the Episcopalians or the Baptists. So far as we understand 
the reason of this, it partly relates to the use of the Psalms of 
David, and partly to the idea that all other denominations are 
in error, and that a Christian church ought not in any way, to 
tolerate or countenance error. They, like the Baptists, do not 
refuse to recognize the ministry of other denominations; but 
in common with the Baptists and Episcopalians, they deny all 
recognition of church membership, alike in regard to ministers 
and private members of the church. The members of other 
denominations may preach in their pulpits, but they may not 
commune in their churches; and in one of the worst forms in 
which bigotry and intolerance can manifest itself, the followers 
of Knox place themselves before the world in the same cate- 
gory with Laud and Sharpe. 

Here, then, we have, in this nineteenth century, and in this 
Protestant land, a most remarkable fact. Here are three de- 
nominations of Christians, with no common bond of union, with 


* Dr. Baird’s Religion in America, p. 511. 
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no sympathy of doctrine, with no recognition of each other, as 
exclusive in regard to each other as they are in regard to other 
denominations, which deliberately, and on principle, arrogate 
to themselves whatever there is of sanctity and of influence 
in being in possession of a true ministry or of valid sacraments, 
and which as deliberately leave each other, and all others, to 
the “‘uncovenanted mercies of God.’’ With the one, all other 
ministers of the Gospel in the land are intruders into the holy 
office. They are regarded as assuming to themselves a name 
and a position to which they have no other claim than any lay- 
man would have. Their ministrations can never be recognized, 
except through the charity which may recognize the act of a 
layman. By them, and by each of the other denominations 
now referred to, all the members of other communions are re- 
garded as destitute of any valid sacraments, and are left, so far 
as any church organization is concerned, to the uncovenanted 
mercies of God. Whatever influence they themselves may have 
before the world, arising from personal character, from educa- 
tion, from wealth, or from numbers, this influence is practi- 
cally exerted to impress the public mind with the belief that the 
ministers of other denominations are usurping a name and a 
position to which they have no claim, and that the members of 
all other denominations, though they may be saved, have no 
“‘covenanted” promise of salvation, and are, in this respect, 
on the same level as the world around them, or as the dwellers 
in heathen lands. 

It may be important, therefore, to inquire what pretension or 
claim each of these denominations may have respectively to 
judge for the rest of mankind, and to assume a position so ex- 
clusive and so arrogant in its bearings. 

The Episcopalians in this country, in a population of more 
than twenty millions, had, in 1855, one hundred and five thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty communicants. They had one 
thousand seven hundred and fourteen clergymen, and thirty- 
eight bishops. According to the doctrine now referred to, 
these constitute all the ministers of Christianity in the land. 
These bishops, clergymen, and communicants, furnish all the 
authorized Christian influence in the land. These ministers 
administer all the valid sacraments; these bishops ordain all 
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who are authorized to preach the Gospel; these churches con- 
stitute all the representatives that Christ has, according to his 
own appointment, in the United States of America. The whole 
responsibility entrusted to the “‘ Church” as such, in this land, 
rests on them, and all that there is to keep these twenty mil- 
lions from being totally in the condition of the nations of the 
earth where Christ has no church, is to be found embodied in 
these thirty-eight bishops, seventeen hundred clergymen, and 
one hundred and five thousand three hundred and fifty com- 
municants. 

No one who loves the cause of religion, or who desires its 
influence in the land, or who is acquainted with the history and 
influence of the Episcopal Church, can desire to disparage its 
ministry, or to withhold from that Church a tribute of commen- 
dation. The world owes much to the influence of the Episcopal 
Church in other lands and in our own—for some of the most 
holy men that have been redeemed on earth have ministered at 
its altars, and not a few of the purest spirits now before the 
throne, ransomed from earth, have been prepared for everlast- 
ing glory in the communion of that Church. And we wish, in 
regard to the living, to make no comparison between the minis- 
ters and members of that Church and those of other denomina- 
tions. While we do not admit that in respect to learning, to 
zeal, to consistent piety, to intellectual and moral power, the 
clergy of that Church have a position above those of other de- 
nominations, we are by no means disposed to affirm that they 
are inferior to them; and in respect to actual piety, to true 
love for the cause of religion, to practical holy living, we are 
not unwilling to admit the same thing in regard to the members 
of that Church. No views which we entertain of truth, compel 
us to doubt or deny what we here cheerfully admit; nor have 
we any such attachment to our own denomination, or such envy. 
or jealousy of any other, as to make us wish to doubt or deny 
it. Asa part of the one great Catholic Church—for there is 
but one—we rejoice in all that the Episcopal Church has done 
for the cause of religion in the world, and we would not desire, 
in any degree, to abate or lessen the influence of that de- 
nomination. 

But while we admit all this, we cannot but ask, what special 
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claim to learning, to ability, to zeal, to holiness, the “ bishops 
and other clergy’ of the Protestant Episcopal Church have; or 
what ground, in these or in other respects, they have for assum- 
ing that they are the only ministers of Christ in the land ;—that 
a blessing on the redeemed people of God is promised only as 
it descends through their hands, and that but for their labors 
there would be no true ministration of the word and sacra- 
ments in the land? If we should suppose that that Church 
should become extinct, what is there of special eminence in the 
preaching, the labors, the zeal, the consistent life of that 
body of clergymen which would make it certain that by their 
withdrawal the nation would be left in absolute darkness in 
respect to the ministrations of religion, and that hencefor- 
ward salvation could be hoped for by the people of the land only 
on the ground that there may be “ uncovenanted mercy” with 
God, which may possibly descend on men where there is no true 
Church of Christ ? 

The Baptist denomination has, in respect to numbers, a 
higher pretension to the claim of being the only true Church 
in the land. That denomination claims eight hundred and 
eight thousand seven hundred and fifty-four communicants ; 
and it is supposed by the Baptists that not less than four mil- 
lions five hundred thousand souls, or not far from a fifth part 
of the entire population of the United States, are under Baptist 
influence, and connected with the Baptist denomination. 

We have no desire to depreciate the character or the influ- 
ence of the Baptist denomination. We are under no tempta- 
tions, and have no wish to undervalue their zeal, their ability, 
their learning, and their piety. But the question now is, 
What claim have the Baptists to the position which they as- 
sume, that they are the only true Church in the land; that 
none are entitled to the privileges of the Church of Christ except 
those who are connected with their denomination? On what 
ground is it that they practically and constantly assert, that, 
though other men may preach, no others may celebrate the 
Redeemer’s death but those who have been baptized at their 
hands? As a denomination they are but of yesterday. We 
go but a little way back in history till we come to a point when, 
if their theory is correct, there was no true Church on the 
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earth. There is as little in their origin to be proud of as there 
is in the origin of any organization, civil or ecclesiastical, that 
has from a humble beginning worked its way up into respect- 
ability. It has reached a respectable, an honorable, and an 
influential position in the world, and it is to be among the 
permanent arrangements for securing the spread of the Gos- 
pel on the earth. But it has not as a foundation for its ex- 
clusiveness even the poor pretension of the Episcopalian, that 
it can trace its history back to the Apostolic times; for there 
were times—and those not far remote in the history of the 
world—when the Baptist denomination was not. For more 
than three-fourths of the history of the Church on the earth, 
Christianity has made its way somehow among the nations, 
—converting sinners, overthrowing idolatry, diffusing know- 
ledge, establishing colleges and schools, comforting the af- 
flicted and sustaining the dying—without the Baptist idea that 
men must be immersed, and that the blessings of the covenant 
descend only on those whose children are not baptized. It is 
difficult, indeed, to see that these ideas, superadded to the an- 
cient notion of Christianity, have in fact contributed anything 
to promote the essential progress of the Church on earth, in re- 
spect to the conversion of sinners, or to the holiness and in- 
telligence of believers; nor can any one show how these addi- 
tions to what had been for ages understood to be the essential 
doctrines of Christianity have originated any new motives in 
spreading Christianity, or furnished any new power in over- 
coming the opposition of the human heart to the Gospel of 
Christ. Nor can we see in what way the influence of these 
superadded ideas, whatever respectability the Baptist denomi- 
nation has in regard to numbers, to learning, or to piety, has 
contributed to place the denomination on so exalted an eleva- 
tion that it can look down on all others that bear the Christian 
name, and give them a right to exclude them from all claim to 
a place in the Church of Christ. And yet, this denomination, on 
no other ground than this new conception in regard to baptism, 
feels itself authorized to judge of the relation of three-fourths 
of the people of this land to Christianity ; to withhold fellowship 
from all other professed Christians, however pure, zealous, or 
consistent in their lives; and practically to take the position 
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before the world that none of those who, for fifteen hundred years 
from the time of the Saviour professed his name, and who in times 
of peace and of conflict—by personal sacrifices and by severe 
toil—in prisons, and on racks, and in the fires of martyrdom— 
showed the power of religion, and spread it through the world, 
had any claim of membership in the Christian Church; and 
that if they had lived in these times, the most holy and zealous 
of them could not have been admitted to the communion table 
of the obscurest Baptist society of this land. And, as com- 
pared with other Churches on the score of talent, learning, 
zeal, piety—have the Baptist churches any such eminence as 
to authorize them to ignore all others, and to assume that the 
members of the other Churches can have no right to sit down 
at the table of the Lord? 

‘We honor the Scotch churches. We honor them for their 
orthodoxy ; their order; their zeal for the truth; their love of 
learning; their attachment to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion; their Presbyterianism ; their love of liberty; their hatred 
of oppression, slavery, and wrong. We have in remembrance 
what the Church of Scotland has done in the cause of the Re- 
formation ; we remember the noble spirit which it has evinced 
in times of persecution. We believe that the members of that 
Church, in all its branches, are so imbued with the love of truth, 
and of that glorious Gospel for which their fathers suffered, that 
they would still be among the foremost, to show their love for 
the Saviour, amidst the flames of persecution. But what special 
eminence have the fragments of that Church in this land, that 
they should practically proclaim theirs to be the only true 
Church, and should exclude the members of all others from the 
table of the Lord? What claim have they on the score of 
numbers, of learning, of talent, of zeal, that they should ignore 
the existence of all other Churches, and assume the practical 
position that theirs is the only true Church of Christ? The 
Associate Synod of North America has under its control 
twenty-one thousand communicants; the Associate Reformed 
Church numbers forty thousand communicants ; the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church—or Covenanters—numbers about four- 
teen thousand communicants.* These comprise the branches 


* Dr. Baird, Religion in America, pp. 509-514. 
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of the Scotch Church in this country, who “ maintain a state 
of strict isolation from other communions ;’’* these in respect 
to church membership, assume the province of judging in re- 
gard to the claims to a standing in the Christian Church for 
all professing Christians in the land; these seventy-five thou- 
sand members of the Church, practically assume the position, 
that no others are entitled to the privilege of sitting down at 
the table of the Lord; that no others are to be recognized as 
followers of Christ ; that no other Churches are to be regarded 
as Churches by any public act of recognition. 

Thus these three denominations stand alike apart from each 
other, and from all the other churches of the land. No one of 
the three recognizes either of the others; no one of them recog- 
nizes any other church as having any claim to be regarded as 
part of the true Church of Christ. Widely separated from 
each other, and each disowning the other, they unite in wn- 
churching all others, and in a practical proclamation that all 
the other professed Christians of the land are left to the unco- 
venanted mercies of God. Each also in a state of direct and 
avowed antagonism to the Roman communion; each manifest- 
ing great zeal against the “ mother of harlots,” and “the man 
of sin ;” and each regarding the organization of that communion 
as one of the master works of Satan upon earth, yet all unite 
with that communion in one of its most offensive features, in 
claiming to be the only true church, and in denying to every 
other church all claim to be regarded as a part of the redeemed 
body of Christ. 

Can this be Christianity? Will this meet the approbation 
of Him who died to redeem the whole Church to himself? Is 
this the true and genuine spirit of Protestantism? Is the Epis- 
copal sect the whole Church of Christ on earth? Is the Baptist 
sect? Do the fragments into which the Scottish church has 
been broken up constitute all that has any proper claim to 
church membership on earth? Is it a proper fruit of Chris- 
tianity thus to array sect against sect, and to teach fragments 
of the one great redeemed church to ignore and reject each 
other and all others? Is it the true teaching of the New Tes- 
tament that one small fragment of the whole church is to take 
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the position before the world that others may, indeed, be saved, 
but that ¢f they are, they are saved like the heathen, without a 
valid ministry, and without valid sacraments; without an or- 
ganization that is to be recognized as a church; without a 
promise or a pledge of the divine favor—saved through the 
uncovenanted mercies of God ? 

We cannot believe that this is Christianity; and we rejoice 
that, with the views which we entertain on the subject of Chris- 
tianity, we are not required to defend such a position before 
an unbelieving world. We know not how we could meet the 
objection of the sceptic and the scoffer in regard to a religion 
like this, or urge him to embrace a system which would lead to 
such consequences as its legitimate fruits. We believe that 
the objection of the infidel to such a religion would be a well- 
founded objection; and we doubt not that there are many who 
stand aloof from Christianity, not so much because there are 
sects or denominations of Christians, as because one sect thus 
denounces all others, and holds up all others as having no claim 
to the honor of the Christian name. We believe, too, that 
there is a way in which denominationalism may so exist among 
Christians that no objection shall be felt to Christianity on that 
account on the part of unbelievers, and that the fact that there 
are sects and denominations in the church need constitute no 
obstruction to the progress of the Gospel in the world. And,. 
believing, as we do, that the form in which the doctrine of sects 
is held in these denominations, and the spirit which is mani- 
fested by them towards each other and towards all others, és 
an obstruction to the progress of the Gospel—is, in fact, one of 
the most serious of all the obstacles which exist when we attempt 
to commend religion to the world; and, believing that the Gospel 
can never triumph on the earth until more just notions shall 
prevail among Protestants on this subject, we deem it of 
the utmost importance that the true doctrine on the subject of 
denominationalism should be understood. There is, we believe, 
a method in which all proper love of a denomination may be 
manifested by each Christian sect, in connection with a charity 
which shall embrace all others as on the same level with them- 
selves as a part of the common redeemed church; or, that, 
though different denominations may exist, the Christian church 
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may be so unjted in spirit and in charity that it shall be seen 
by the world to be one, and that the sceptic and the scoffer, 
whatever other objections they may have to Christianity, shall 
see none on this account, and shall be unable and indisposed to 
urge this as an argument against the Church of Christ. 

We believe that the exclusive spirit to which we have adverted, 
is entirely foreign from the nature of the Gospel; is founded in 
narrow views of the Church of Christ; is wholly unnecessary 
in the manifestation of all true zeal in the cause of religion ; is 
an obstacle to the progress of Christianity in the world which can- 
not be overcome: and that it furnishes an objection to the sceptic 
and the caviller which it is impossible to meet, while those 
views prevail. We believe it is not necessary for the Episco- 
palian, the Baptist, or the Covenanter, to maintain those views 
in order to their showing all proper allegiance to the Church of 
Christ; or to their evincing all proper love for their own 
denomination, and maintaining their own preferences in regard 
to religion.. We believe that there is a proper love for a 
denomination which will be subordinate to a true love for the 
whole redeemed Church; and that a proper view of the unity 
of the Church is not inconsistent with the recognition of the 
ministry and membership of other denominations. We believe, 
too, that each of the Christian denominations where the 
essentials of truth are held, have a right to claim of all others 
who hold essential truth, a recognition of their being a part of 
the true Church of Christ, and that a grievous wrong is done 
to them, as well as to the cause of religion in general, by any 
denomination that sets up an exclusive demand to be recog- 
nized as the true Church on earth. And we believe that 
the time will come when this will be admitted by all who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity; that as a part of the pre- 
paration for the millennial reign of the Redeemer on earth, this 
exclusive spirit will die away; that each of the denomi- 
nations of Protestants will be brought to recognize all others as 
parts of the one great redeemed Church; and that the condi- 
tion of the Church in the Millennium will be substantially this— 
that there will be entire freedom in embracing such a form of 
doctrine, and such a mode of church organization as shall seem 
to each individual believer to be in accordance with the require- 
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ments of the word of God, and at the same time a recognition 
of all others who “hold the head’ as parts of the true Church of 
Christ. And believing that it was on this principle that the 
Church was organized by our Redeemer, and that this is the 
state to which the Church will ultimately come, we conceive 
that we shall be rendering good service to the cause of truth, if 
we can show that these are the principles to be recognized in 
the Church; that these are, in fact, the essential ideas which 
enter into the true notion of the wnity of the Church of 
Christ. 

The essential points are these: I. That the existence of de- 
nominations in the Church is not inconsistent with the proper 
notion of the unity of the Church. II. That in becoming con- 
nected with one or another of these denominations there should 
be entire freedom on the part of an individual minister or mem- 
ber of the Church—each one acting as shall be in accordance 
with his own interpretation of the New Testament, and the 
dictates of his own conscience. III. That there should be, 
in each denomination, an acknowledgment of this right in 
others, and consequently a recognition of the ministry, the 
membership, and the ordinances of all other denominations that 
hold the essential truths of the Gospel. 

I. The first principle, in our view of the proper notion of the 
unity of the Church, is, that the existence of denominations 
is not inconsistent with the proper notion of that unity, or that 
it is not a violation of the principles of the New Testament. 
If it were, then there must be exclusiveness, and each denomi- 
nation or sect which holds such a view, must and should exclude 
all others from any claim to the Christian name. It may be 
well, therefore, to state what we regard as the true doctrine on 
this subject ; to consider what has been the origin of sects and 
denominations, and how they stand in relation to the one great 
redeemed Church. 

All who hold to the jure divino doctrine of church govern- 
ment and order, must of course be exclusive. The Roman Ca- 
tholic holds this doctrine in regard to his denomination ; and it 
follows, of course, that he must exclude all other denominations, 
and all other individuals, except those under the control of the 
Papacy, from any claim to, or connection with, the true Church ; 
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for to do otherwise would be to abandon the essential doctrine 
of his creed, that the Papacy is of divine appointment. As far 
as the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, or the Congregationalist 
holds to the jure divino doctrine in regard to his own denomi- 
nation, too, in this respect, he accords with the Roman Catholic, 
and must, if consistent, be exclusive also; for it cannot be sup- 
posed that modes of government that differ as widely as the 
Episcopal, the Presbyterian, and the Independent, are all of 
divine origin, and have all been prescribed as the constituted 
form of government in the Church. We do not see how it is 
possible to avoid exclusiveness if the doctrine of the jure divino 
prescription of that mode of church government be held; and we 
must look to some other ground than this for the recognition of 
other denominations than our own. The Roman Catholic de- 
nomination has never recognized any other denomination as 
having any claim to the Christian name; and with the views 
which many Episcopalians and Presbyterians have, we do not 
see how they can consistently recognize any other. If any one 
mode of church organization has been prescribed in the New 
Testament, we do not see how there can be any other that is 
to be recognized as entitled to the name of a Church. If one 
pattern for the tabernacle was prescribed in the mount, we do 
not see how another, formed on a different model, could have 
been recognized as the true tabernacle. If the people of the 
United States have prescribed a republican form of government 
as essential to the admission of a new State into the Union, we 
do not see how a State under a monarchical mode of govern- 


. ment could be properly recognized as one of those States. 


There is, however, no such prescribed form of Church organ- 
ization in the New Testament. There is no one form so clearly 
specified as to give to any one class of Christians a right to 
exclude others from a claim to be recognized as a part of the 
true Church of Christ. This, to our minds, is perfectly clear ; 
and we do not see how it can be doubted by any one who looks 
candidly and impartially at the subject. Nothing is more cer- 
tain that, in respect to this point, it has never been possible so 
to prove, that any one form, either of baptism or Church govern- 
ment, has been so prescribed in the New Testament as to exclude 
all others. Men equally learned, equally pious, equally emi- 
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nent in talent, and equally useful, have embraced different 
views on the subject of organization of the Church, and the 
modes and forms of worship. In their particular organization, 
for reasons which may be hereafter stated, they may have served 
the cause of religion more usefully and more acceptably than 
they would have done in another form of organization, or in the 
use of other forms of worship, but not more usefully or more 
acceptably than other men, equally learned and equally pious, 
have in the mode which seemed to them to be in accordance 
with the requirements and the spirit of the Bible. 

If the Saviour had designed that the constitution of the 
Church should be exclusively Episcopal, and had had the views 
on that subject which Episcopalians themselves have, it would 
have been so specified that it could not be possible to misap- 
prehend his meaning—for Episcopalians now have no doubt 
as to what they regard as the true constitution of the 
Church. If it had been his intention that it should be 
exclusively Presbyterian or Congregational, the specification 
would have been made with equal precision. These modes of 
government are not alike, nor can one be easily mistaken for 
the other; and a specification of any one of them would have 
so excluded the others, that there could have been no danger 
of misapprehension on the subject. It would be impossible so 
to interpret the constitution of England as to suppose that it 
prescribed a Republican form of government; it would have 
been impossible so to interpret the constitution of Venice as to 
make it sustain a monarchical form of administration ; it would 
be equally impossible so to interpret the Constitution of the 
United States as to justify the establishment of a monarchy. 
The simple truth is, that the people of England meant that 
their government should be monarchical, and that idea has 
been unmistakably incorporated into their unwritten consti- 
tution ; that the people of Venice meant that their government 
should be an oligarchy, and that idea was unmistakably im- 
pressed on their constitution; and that the people of this 
country meant that the government should be republican, and 
that idea has been so incorporated in the Constitution that 
it is impossible to misapprehend it. And thus it would have 
been in the Christian Church if its Head and Founder had in- 
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tended that it should be exclusively Episcopal, Presbyterian, or 
Independent. But that idea is not so expressed. It is not, 
in this respect, an idea as clear, explicit, and exclusive in re- 
gard to either of these forms of administration, as the idea of a 
monarchy is in the English constitution, the idea of an oligarchy 
in the constitution of Venice, or the idea of a republic in the 
constitution of the United States. There zs no such specifica- 
tion in the New Testament that the Church is to be organized 
on any one of these plans, or after any one of these models, 
as there is in the constitution of the United States that the 
government shall be republican ; and all attempts to prove that 
the New Testament zs thus explicit, have been, and must always 
be, an absolute failure. 

Two principles seem, so far as we can understand the matter, 
to have guided the divine mind in the directions in the New 
Testament in the establishment and organization of the Chris- 
tian church. One is, that the essentials of religion, or the 
things which are indispensable to salvation, should be clearly 
defined :—that they should be the same in regard to all ages of 
the world, all countries, all periods of life, all classes and con- 
ditions of men, and all the forms of society, whether barbarous 
or civilized. The other is, that in things which are not essen- 
tial, there should be léberty :—that the church should adapt it- 
self in its development to different states of society; to the 
tastes and the intellectual habits of individuals; to the modes 
of civil government which may prevail; and to the voluntary 
preferences of men. The former of these was necessary, be- 
cause the matter pertained to essential right; because there 
,are truths which are vital to the salvation of men; because 
these truths in no wise depend on the peculiarities of any age 
or condition of life, on any conventional arrangement or locality 
of situation, on any form of civil government, or on any grade of 
education, talent or civilization in those who embrace them. 
They are founded on the nature of things. They are not sus- 
ceptible of change. They are unchangeable so long as the na- 
ture of the things to which they relate remains unchanged. 
The great truths pertaining to God and his law; to the work, 
the person, and the doctrines of the Redeemer; to the plan of 
salvation, and to its claims on mankind; to the obligations of 
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truth, of justice and of humanity, are not susceptible of change. 
The law of God is always and equally binding on all men. 
Every man is, and must be, bound to love and obey God. 
Every sinner must be saved in the same way. ‘There can be 
but one form of truth in respect to the condition of man under 
an apostacy; to the way by which the heart of man is renew- 
ed; to the doctrine of justification ; to the method in which a sin- 
ner may become righteous before God. In all lands, and among 
all conditions of people where the Gospel is preached, the same 
essential truth must be presented on these subjects, and it must 
be essential in the existence of a church, that these truths 
should be embraced. 

But it is not thus in respect to the other class of the things 
specified. There 7s a class of subjects in respect to which there 
should be liberty in the church, and in respect to which there 
may be variety of opinion in the church. That class of sub- 
jects, not being essential to salvation, pertains to the best 
mode of civil or ecclesiastical organization; to the forms of 
worship in which the great essential truths of religion shall 
be expressed and embodied; and to the different methods 
in which the same great truths shall be brought to bear on the 
understandings and the consciences of men. In respect to 
these the best interests of the church demand that there 
should be liberty; the best interests of truth itself will be se- 
cured if the whole arrangement is so left that there may be 
variety :—‘“‘in things essential, unity; in things not essential, 
liberty; in all things, charity.” There may have been mea- 
sures wisely adapted to the promotion of religion in the times 
when Christianity was first promulgated, which could not be 
regarded as of binding and permanent obligation on the church, 
and which would not be wise now; there may be forms of wor- 
ship adapted to promote the edification of one class to whom 
the Gospel is addressed, and to secure the best influence of 
truth on that class, which would be less wisely adapted to an- 
other class than some other forms would be; there may be an 
organization of the church that shall be better fitted to our 
age, or the prevailing notions of government in our land, than 
some other form could be; there may be minds that would best 
accomplish the purposes of an organization in a church under 
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the Episcopal mode of government than they could under a 
Presbyterian organization, and there may be those which would 
better accomplish the ends of an organization in the church 
under a Congregational or an Independent form than either. 

These facts, we think, lay a foundation for different denomi- 
nations in the church, and have been, and are to be, the guide in 
the formation of such denominations, and in their mutual re- 
cognition of each other. 

To express more fully our views, and to show what we re- 
gard as the true position on this subject, we will suggest some- 
what more particularly what we consider to be the points on 
which there may be variety, consistently with the proper notion 
of essential wnzty in the Church :—what is the proper notion of 
laberty, and within what limits there should be charity and mu- 
tual recognition. 

(a.) First, then, in respect to forms of government. We 
apprehend that this subject is left in the church, precisely as it 
is in civil matters. It is impossible now, whatever may once have 
been thought on the subject, for any man to demonstrate that 
any one form of civil government has been prescribed by divine 
authority, or that all governments in the world are, by divine 
direction, to be either monarchical, republican, or aristocratic, 
or that any one of them will be more acceptable to God, than 
either of the others. The great principle is laid down in the 
Bible, that there should be civil government; that subjection 
to an existing government, unless it becomes so oppressive as 
to justify revolution, is a duty, and that its laws should be 
obeyed. But it is impossible to make out a prescribed civil 
constitution from the Bible; impossible to prove that any one 
form of administration was furnished for all people and all 
lands. And the reason why this subject was left in this man- 
ner is plain. The zdea at the basis of all the injunctions on 
the subject of government in the Scriptures, undoubtedly is, 
that, while government of some kind is essential to the pros- 
perity of a country, and while obedience to the laws is ne- 
cessary to the good of the whole, it is desirable in respect 
to the form of government, under which they shall live, or the 
mode of administering the laws, that men should be free; that 
is, there would be more advantage in freedom, than in a pre- 
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scribed form of administration. There are countries and states 
of society undoubtedly where a monarchy may be the form of 
administration best adapted to secure the proper ends of gov- 
ernment; and there are times and lands where these ends would 
be best secured under a republican or representative adminis- 
tration. 

Precisely thus it is in regard to government in the church. 
It is clear to our apprehension that it cannot be demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of any person who is strictly impartial and 
unprejudiced, that any one form of administration has been 
prescribed. Neither the Presbyterian, nor the Episcopalian, nor 
the Independent, has been able to demonstrate that the mode of 
government which he prefers has been prescribed in the Church; 
and however each may satisfy himself on the subject, he can sat- 
isfy neither of the others, nor can he satisfy the world at large. 
The things which are to be regarded as in this respect essential 
in the forms of administration in the Church, as in the State, are 
the following: 1. That there should be government and not an- 
archy :—a rule of Jaw, and not an administration of will. 2. That 
there should be freedom (a) in the choice of a government; and 
(6) under the government :—that is, that men shall be free to 
choose such a mode of government, provided it be consistent with 
the great ends of government, as they shall prefer, and that under 
that government there shall be a just and equal administration 
of laws; and 3. That there may be variety in the form of 
government, or an adaptation to a particular age, to a particu- 
lar country, or to the degrees of civilization that may prevail. 
If these things are secured, then all is secured that is desirable 
in the establishment of government in Church or State; and 
precisely in this way we apprehend, is the subject left in the 
Bible. But if this be so, then it is clear that there can be no 
ground of exclusivism, provided the essential things in the 
organization of the church shall be found :—or in other words, 
neither Baptist, nor Episcopalian, nor Covenanter can properly 
exclude others from the claim to be recognized as a church. 
To justify such exclusivism, it is absolutely necessary to be able 
to prove that one form, and one only, is prescribed in the Scrip- 
tures ; a work which never has been done, and which never can 
be done, any more than that it can be demonstrated by a mon- 
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archist, a republican, or an oligarchist, that his own form of 
civil administration is prescribed in the Bible as the only one 
under which civil government may be lawfully administered 
among men. 

(b.) In like manner, the modes of devotion, and the measures 
employed in promoting religion in the world, are left in a great 
degree, to the discretion of the church. The general precept is 
given that, “all things should be done decently and in order,” 
and there are also general principles laid down to guide us in our 
devotions. Mohammed, with great ignorance of the nature of 
men, undertook to specify how often, and precisely at what hours 
of the day, prayer should be offered; and the consequence is a 
formal, and hollow, and hypocritical prostration of his followers 
all over the Mussulman world at certain hours of the day: the 
form without the spirit of devotion. The Saviour secured the 
true ends of worship in a better way, and with a profounder 
knowledge of the nature of man. Secret prayer is, indeed, to be 
offered :—but how often it is to be offered; in what places and 
with what forms; in what posture of the body, and whether 
mentally or audibly; of what length, and for what objects, all 
these are left to the individual himself. The ¢dea is, that true 
piety will best regulate all these things, and that where there 
is real love to God all the proper ends of secret prayer will be 
secured.—F amily prayer is to be offered. But at what time of 
the day ; whether with written forms or with no prescribed 
form; whether standing or kneeling, all these are left to 
families themselves to be regulated by their own convenience. 
The zdea here is, that there should be freedom, and that 
intelligent Christian freedom will secure all that is needful.— 
Preaching is one of the main ordinances of the Gospel, 
and is essential to the propagation of religion in the world. 
But whether there shall be preaching once or twice or oftener, 
on the Lord’s Day; whether only on the Lord’s day; whether 
it shall be with a text or without one; whether it shall be 
in a house, a grove, or by the road-side; whether it shall be 
from written notes or extempore; whether the sermon shall be 
long or short, all these are left to the discretion of the 
church, to be regulated in the way that shall be found to be 
most for its edification.—Thus, too, in reference to Psalmody ; 
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and thus, also, in respect to measures for promoting religion. 
All “measures” may not be equally wise; and the same 
may not be adapted to all circumstances, and all times. An 
“inquiry meeting’? may be a wise measure for promoting reli- 
gion, and it is neither prescribed nor forbidden ; an “ anxious 
seat” is neither prescribed nor forbidden, and whether it may 
or may not be used is manifestly left to the discretion of the 
church. The essential idea in reference to all this is propriety 
and freedom ; and all such things are left, and should be left, 
to the sound discretion of the church. There is one class of 
Christians that will be more edified by the use of forms of 
prayer than by extempore prayers; there is one class that will 
be profited by “‘measures’’ that would be offensive or useless to 
others; there may be arrangements fitted to one condition of 
society, or one class of people, that would be highly inappro- 
priate at any other period, or in reference to another class of 
persons, and all these, within the general direction, that “ all 
things should be done decently and in order,” or that the pre 
prieties of religious service shall not be violated, are left to th 
sound discretion of the church. 

(c.) The same thing, we think, is true in regard even to the 
doctrines of religion. We believe, indeed, that there are doc- 
trines essential to salvation, and that those which ave essential 
to salvation should be held, in order that any professed Church 
should be recognized as a true Church. We do not, we cannot 
ask, that any Church should be recognized as a true Church 
where those essential doctrines are not embraced. There must 
be a limit on this subject ; for there is something in which true 
religion is distinguished from false—something which is essen- 
tial to the Christian scheme. But what those essential truths 
are, and in what denominations they are in fact to be found, is 
not material to the purpose now before us. In the denomina- 
tions of Churches to which we have reference in this Article, 
there will be no difference of opinion among themselves as to 
the question, whether the essential doctrines of religion are 
held by each of the others, even when they are most exclusive ; 
for the same essential doctrines of Christianity are held in each 
of those denominations. The ground of exclusivism in either 
of those denominations, is not the alleged fact that the others 
have abjured the essential truths of Christianity. 
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The two things that are material on this point in respect to 
the organization of the Church, are (a,) that the essential doc- 
trines of religion should be embraced and held ; and (é,) that 
in respect to those which are not essential, there should be 
liberty. Christianity is a system, and it is not difficult to make 
out what is essential to the system ; and it is remarkable that 
in reference to those doctrines which enter essentially into the 
system, there should be so substantial an agreement among the 
different denominations of Christians. The great body of the 
Protestant world is united on this point; and within the limits 
of the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, the Methodist, 
the Lutheran, the Moravian, the Congregational denominations, 
* there would be no question that the essential doctrines of 
Christianity are found, and that they can all be embraced as 
a part of the great family of the redeemed. 

But is it to be expected that there shall be absolute unifor- 
mity in the modes of faith? Are the doctrines of religion so 
clearly marked and determined in the Bible that there is no 
room for an honest difference of opinion? Is it better, if there 
is a difference of opinion in the doctrines of religion, to attempt 
to unite all Christians into one great body, with those jarring 
elements within, or that the Church should be divided into dif- 
ferent bodies, each holding essential truths, and each endeavor- 
ing to propagate its peculiar opinions in its own way? Is the 
division into sects and denominations, on the basis of difference 
in doctrine, contrary to the spirit of Christianity, and a thing to 
be deprecated in reference to the spread of religion in the 
world? Is it to be hoped or expected that all men will be Cal- 
vinists; and if it is not, is it best to unite, under one great 
organization, those who differ on the doctrines of religion, or is 
it best that those who think alike should organize themselves 
into different communities? 

We are obliged to defer the remainder of this Article to the 
next Number. 
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ARTICLE III. 


Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. Ninth Edition. Bothwell, a Poem. 
By W. E. Ayton, D.C. L. Edinburgh. 


Memorials of His Time. By Henry Cocksurn. Edinburgh. 


Religion in Common Life. A Sermon preached before the Queen. 
By Rev. A. Carrp. Edinburgh. 


The Gospel in Ezekiel. By Rev. T. Gururie, D.D. Edinburgh. 


WE offer for consideration in the list of works presented above, 
what may perhaps be esteemed to be a curious and anomalous 
combination. The fact that from works produced among the 
same people such a combination can be formed, is that which 
we will now seek to explain. 

Scotland may, as to its general history, be considered as nota- 
ble for two things. One of these is the conspicuousness before 
the world which has been obtained by the facts of its experience 
as compared with its resources, population, political influence, 
or geographic position. Though however these incidents have 
been conspicuous, they have not been well understood, nor have 
the lessons been clearly set forth which they are fitted to give. 
The second thing to be noted in the history of Scotland is the 
set of romantic contrasts as to position and adventure presented 
in the lives of those who have attracted the attention of men, 
so that it becomes a mine of incident for the poet to explore, or 
the novelist to appropriate. It is time that there were a clearer 
development of the higher and more interesting contrasts of 
principle which will be found to run through all the experiences 
of this strange history. 

The works quoted above show that these contrasts remain in 
being, and are conspicuous still. We feel in this country that 
principles have only shifted their ground. The conflict, in its 
grander aspects, is not now beside the Clyde and the Forth, but 
round the romantic channels of the Susquehanna and the mighty 
streams of the ‘‘ Father of Waters.” Its earlier stages on a 
narrower battle-ground can never lose their interesi here. 
They have at least not done so yet; for the travesty of Scottish 
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history, which the misdirected genius of Walter Scott rendered 
current in the world, still attracts belief, or awakens repugnance. 
The birth-day of Burns is celebrated beside the rivers of Con- 
necticut, and the sturdy men of “ The Covenant” scatter their 
congregations over the prairies of the West. The conflict, in 
fact, is between the principles which exalt, purify, and ennoble 
human nature, constituting the practical end of Christianity in 
the world, and its tuition for eternity, as ever struggling against 
- the “Spirit of Time,” the temporal, corrupting and demoniac, 
the source and support of licentiousness, tyranny, and moral 
ruin. 

The exact aspect of a Christian mission in our modern times 
is, as far as circumstances could admit, reflected back upon us 
in the Culdee {establishments of the early Scottish church. How 
they came to have their special form is obscure. Probably, as 
compared with the original form of Christian institutions in 
their normal apostolic state, when everything was of a mission- 
ary aspect, there is no speciality about it. When teachers | 
landed on the shores, or went out from the cities of the impe- 
rial province of Valencia, or retired perhaps as emeriti from 
the Roman legions which guarded the frontier wall, that they 
might preach the Gospel to the barbarians, they took with them 
what they had in the shape of ecclesiastical constitution. Men 
have scarcely yet learnt how very flexible a thing this is found 
to be in regard to its outward aspect as dependent on little else 
than the right or wrong imposition of names; and how very 
steadfast it, has proved itself to be in its main principles, 
wherever Christianity is true and powerful. The Culdee prin- 
ciple is that of colonizing, as the early churches did in Asia 
Minor, North Africa, or Greece, where every city, town and 
village came to have its own church, and its own bishop, where 
there was a Christian population sufficient to sustain them. 
This corresponds to the quiet and safety of civilized life under 
the imperial dominion of Rome, which as we can judge from 
the Acts of the Apostles, allowed more personal independence 
to the citizen, than is now enjoyed in any kingdom of conti- 
nental Europe. Among the barbarians beyond the limits of 
the empire the case was different. : 

In these countries, stations had to be aSsumed in the metro- 
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politan positions, or leading cities, if there were any, of the 
invading tribes. One station had to serve for a great district, 
striving to deal with the people through means of missionary 
efforts radiating from a centre. Hence bishoprics became equi- 
valent to provinces, and the principle was centralization. Such 
is the contrast between the aspect of Apostolic Christianity 
and that which assumed its place, when the gloom of the dark 
ages was settling down upon the world. What that was in 
reality which assumed the place and name of Christianity, 
comes before us in two significant facts under Charlemagne. 
He brought the pagan Saxons to be submissive to the dominion 
of Romanism by military violence, and he subjected his own 
secular tribunals to the jurisdiction of the prelates. 

It was about the beginning or prior to the middle of the 
eighth century, that the Culdees of Scotland came before the 
world under that designation. They then possessed an anti- 
quity to the hoary foundation of which tradition scarcely pro- 
fessed to reach. Their Christianity had been progressive from 
the earliest era, over Scotland and Ireland. Quietly, since the 
Roman standards retired from the Forth to the Tyne, had they 
been at their work. What they did, or how they did it, toge- 
ther with the missionary doings, church transactions, and the 
civil history of the island for five hundred years, have mainly 
slidden off into oblivion. The time was got through some how, 
and certainly not in idleness. Constantine found something 
there to suggest or confirm his resolution to make Christianity 
the religion of the State, which was in reality the deliverance 
af public transactions from the debasements of idolatrous wor- 
ship. About a century afterwards, Pelagius, announced as be- 
ing a Welshman, and Celestius, Scottish or Irish, had carried 
to the centres of civilization the heresy named from the former. 
St. Gal had led a mission in the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, among the mountaineers of eastern France and Switzer- 
land; and St. Killian was, fifty years later » gathering converts 
among the Germans on the Mayne. 

These were in reality times of comparative freedom for Eu- 
rope. The traveller or the pilgrim might start when he pleased, 
and go where he chose. There were no douaniers, consuls, 
or passport offices, to impede his movements, or block his way, 
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or exhaust his meansin bribery. There were dangers personal, 
no doubt, requiring personal courage or address to surmount 
them. Wars were rife, and fury distracted public life abund- 
antly. The Saracen had ceased to direct an ambitious gaze on 
the plains of France, and arrested on the slopes of the Pyre- 
nees, kept up a heart turmoil of fierce and chivalrous conflict 
with the Spaniard within the bounds of the Peninsula. The 
Northman had astounded both by seizing Lisbon at a snatch, 
and disappearing to plunder Sicily and occupy Paris. Rome 
and Constantinople were doing battle about the preserving or 
destruction of images. The Paulician, holding perhaps more 
of the true faith than any other in his time, asserted an angry 
independence round the shores of the Black Sea, in spite of the 
armed tyranny of the Greek empire; and the Russian had not 
yet come to know what Christianity was. The mystery of the 
‘Real Presence’ was being brought into loquacious debate, and 
in 853, Gottschale died a persecuted prisoner in the monastery — 
of Hautevilliers, for seeking to restore the Augustinian theory of 
Providence, denominated Calvinism in our more modern times. 
In spite, however, of commotions and logomachies, a quiet and 
resolute traveller could find his way about the world with some 
ease and not much risk. Such served for the gazettes and tele- 
graphs of the time. What of real Christianity there was in 
the world, rested in the hearts and homes of private men, and 
kept peacefully out of public view—the monk’s pen in the 
monastery was their substitute for the printing press. In the 
sanctuaries of the family, or the cloister, were to be found every 
where, men inquisitive about the external world, or interested 
in salvation, and ready to receive and shelter a Christian 
brother, whatever might be his language or his birth-place. 
More than a century later, when the obscurity was deeper 
still, the Vallensian Church took to reflecting about the state 
of the earth ; and, finding itself isolated like a beacon ship with 
its solitary lamp on the midnight sea, resolved to try if Chris- 
tianity did anywhere else glimmer through the darkness of 
thickening Romanism. A mission of two brethren was sent 
forth on this inquiry. After visiting all accessible regions, they 
returned with the despairing intelligence, that, though they had 
found individuals here and there, looking for salvation through 
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Christ, and longing for the dawn of a better day, nowhere had 
they discovered a community holding the unadulterated truth. 
They had been received, welcomed, and forwarded. No frontier 
lines excluded them, no haute police watched their motions, or 
called for their passports. What would we not give for a 
journal of this pilgrimage? But the dove brought then no 
olive leaf back to her refuge in the ark. 

The Culdee, much out of the way of commerce, and retired 
from the great centres of political movement, would not lose 
sight of the world. He had a missionary spirit. Ireland was 
at hand, occupied by kindred institutions. He had his own 
colleges at Iona and elsewhere. He would know what was 
special to himself; and if he knew of anything better elsewhere, 
he would adopt it if it suited him. A question has been de- 
bated strongly, but in a very futile way, as to whether his in- 
stitutions were prelatic or not. He had not any strong liking, 
as far as we can judge, for the term “ bishop;” but preferred 
that of “brother.” The head of the institution at Iona got 
the title of Abbot, and would therefore have that kind of influ- 
ence which the President of a Mission Board has; but of what 
he did or claimed a right to do, the gaping lips of oblivion say 
nothing. Their Irish cousins had different ideas of this matter, 
and probably used the term “bishop” in its right acceptation, 
as by tradition, St. Patrick is said to have ordained or conse- 
crated three hundred and sixty-five of them—a number which 
carries suspicion on the face of it, as an indication of anything 
exact. The Culdees in Latin received the title, not of bishops 
of places, but of Episcopi Scotorwm, as any pastors there may 
do at the present day. 

The subjugation of England by the Saxons called the Culdee 
Church to the performance of new duties. The conqueror did 
not seek a desert to starve in, neither did he make one. He 
wanted meat and drink; and therefore he preserved the Britons 
as slaves or thralls, to raise produce for him. Christianity, we 
may be sure, sank very low among them, when their churches 
were destroyed and their organizations broken up. The whole 
south was regarded as a henthen land, on which the Culdee 
directed his view as his domain for missionary effort. The 
Northumbrians, Middle Angles, Mercians, East Saxons—all in 
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fact up to the Thames yielded to his efforts. The sense of 
these great effects remained long on the minds of the nation, 
though afterwards obliterated by the supremacy of Rome. But 
even in the reign of Henry I. of England, when that growing 
supremacy came somewhat into debate, the speech of Gilbert 
Murray acknowledges the great obligation under which Eng- 
land lay to Scotland for such Christianity as they had. 

Augustine, the Romanist missionary, entered the kingdom 
from the south when comparatively little remained to be done. 
The meeting of the two parties struck out controversy ; for the 
British churches of the west, the centre, and the north, dis- 
owned the authority of the Pope of Rome. Scotland remained 
for a long time subsequently but little influenced by the spread- 
ing and deepening apostacy to Romanism. There was some- 
thing of outward conformity for political reasons. But neither 
the soldiers of Bannockburn, nor their leader, nor their chap- 
lain the Abbott of Inchaffray, ought to be considered as being 
truly Popish. 

The short-lived tyranny of Rome over Scotland rested 
mainly on the necessity, under the Bruces and the Stuarts, 
of finding some external defence against England. The nation 
thought itself obliged to look abroad for support. They came 
to lean on France, and to flatter Rome; and thus under 
David I. great portions of the royal domains were alienated 
for monastic establishments, and adherents of the Roman 
Pontiff were thrust into the possession and management of the 
more important Culdee stations. These became the bishoprics 
of the new prelacy. The process of leveling the power of na- 
tive Christianity under this system was really not completed 
when the streaks of light were broad upon the sky, which be- 
came the dawn and day of Europe’s great restoration to the 
dominion of true faith. Soon after Wyckliff appeared in Eng- 
land, we meet evidence of a stirring in the west of Scotland, 
and of Rome putting forth her craft and strength to crush 
awakening Christianity. The victims of opprobrium and 
cruelty were stigmatized as the ‘Lollards of Kyle.” The 
old Culdee establishment at Whiterne was in fact standing, an 
almost solitary remnant of the past; but prepared to catch 
and welcome as the re-echo of its own native thought, the utter- 
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ances of that everlasting Gospel, which the angel was proclaim- 
ing from mid-heaven, though that call was a call to endurance, 
persecution, and death. 

Nowhere, perhaps, did the Popish apostacy carry corruption 
out so vigorously, and putrify the moralities of social and civil 
life so sorely, as during its short reign it did in Scotland. 
This affected, however, the higher ranks mainly. The nation 
had much of the Culdee soundness in it. Nowhere, therefore, 
did Christianity at its restoration occupy so rapidly and com- 
pletely the national heart and mind, as it did in that country. 
The antagonism of the two principles has, therefore, been 
among them carried to extremity. This extremeness of an- 
tagonism yet survives. The history of Scotland is thence- 
forward the narrative of an intense and continuous struggle 
between a sedate Christian patriotism in the people, and those 
principles of administrative and ecclesiastic despotism of which 
the Guises, and Laud, and the Stuart kings, are the historical 
representatives. Whenever one of these principles was brought 
out into eminent activity, the other awoke beside it, towering up 
in antagonist strength and altitude, though circumstances have 
ever been varying the character of the conflict. 

The Culdee people or intermingled Gothic and Celtic popu- 
lation, occupying the shores of the German ocean, of the Sol- 
way, and of the Firth of Clyde, are the Scottishmen of history. 
The purer Celts of the centre and northwest, scarcely appear 
as helping, and only occasionally as disturbing the course of 
great events. They were not included within the domain of 
civilized life, such as it was, but rested beside it, somewhat as 
the Indian tribes did in the struggles of our people against 
French and English domination in this continent. They con- 
stituted a rude excitable force, which the Christian would will- 
ingly have allowed to rest in peace, but which the Jacobite 
brought forward to sustain despotism, and obstruct the path of 
freedom and Christianity. Under Saxon leaders they fought 
at Kilsyth, Killikrankie and Culloden. They claim no distine- 
tion otherwise than as the tools of the wrong-doer, on which 
there fell occasionally a terrible counterstroke. When in 1678, 
tyranny seemed to have done its worst, through its common 
agencies, to outrage and ruin the Christian population of the 
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West of Scotland, the rulers, who are well characterized by 
their noted saying, as they exulted to consign a patriot, strip- 
ped of property, to starvation and sickness in their dungeons, 
that—‘“‘if he had not goods to fine, he had flesh to pine,”— 
these rulers had sagacity to contrive an unheard of mode of 
scourging piety and principle. This was to turn loose under 
the shelter of regular troops, a horde of these wild half-dressed 
Celts, amounting to six thousand, over certain countries, to do 
what they cliose with the persons and property of the disarmed 
people. Into the transactions of that time, history will never 
be permitted to inquire. Shame renders tradition silent. Nor 
is this a solitary case in which the wickedness of the Jacobite 
inflicts wrongs so deep and full of dishonor, that complaint of 
them is hushed up by those who suffer. On a very small por- 
tion of this ‘“ Highland Host” vengeance recoiled; and some 
forty persons were ruthlessly and treacherously, as far as the 
local doings went, put to death. This is what has been blazon- 
ed over the world as the massacre of Glencoe. A wider retal- 
iation came on those that less deserved it, when Cumberland’s 
English troops chased and murdered their helpless victims after 
the last Celtic struggle at Culloden. So sways up and down 
the scale of political retribution. Christianity treats things 
differently. 

The Celt or Highlander was even to a comparatively late 
period a sort of foreigner, in the eyes of the Scottish people. 
He came among them in autumn to reap the harvest, held little 
intercourse except with his brethren in their own strange tongue, 
received his scanty wages, and disappeared. The Church, how- 
ever, cared earnestly for his spiritual interests. As soon as 
freedom came from the tyranny of the Stuarts, a considerate 
eye was cast on the mountain dwellings of the Celts, from 
whence they had so often been led abroad for destructive ra- 
pine. Among them literature was unknown, and they needed 
schools; what religion they had was chiefly popish, and they 
needed conversion to the truth. The Church was energetic and 
faithful in providing to meet the case. The General Assembly 
organized institutions for the especial benefit of the Celtic race. 
Each synod of the Church was enjoined to have one pupil from 
the westerm highlands under their charge as a student in Divinity, 
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for whose maintenance and education they were rendered re- 
sponsible. Pastors speaking the Gaclic tongue were, if found 
settled in the Lowlands, transferred to positions among their 
Celtic countrymen. The mountaineers thus became Christian- 
ized. The Church was poor when its resources were thus strain- 
ed for a great effort, but the recompense was rich and abundant. 
It may be seen in this—how the Celtic highlanders differ from 
the Celtic Irish! That they, however, should be taken as the 
representatives of the Scottish people, is one delusion. That 
they had, or have any attachment to the principles of the 
Stuarts, is another. Both impressions are due to that strange 
form of Jacobitism, which apostacy from national sentiment, 
aristocratic sectarianism and misemployed genius, have render- 
ed somewhat fashionable in Great Britain. 

When Scotland decided that James II. had forfeited the 
throne, and not, according to the Ready-to-halt principle of the 
English Parliament, that he had abdicated it, the true style and 
spirit of that revolution was announced. ‘The true ground of 
all resistance to the subsequent attempt of his adherents was 
assumed, and so far the principles of the Covenanters became 
national, and remain so. That the oppressors should be thrust 
from stations of authority, and deprived of power to do mis- 
chief was a constituent of the nation’s recovery. Despotism 
vanished and monarchy was restored. Prelacy expired, and a 
Culdee or Presbyterian episcopacy took its place. That there 
should have been such despotism in existence, did not altogether 
depend upon the deposed monarch. All along threugh the line 
of Guises, Bothwells, Montroses, and such like criminals, there 
had been a faction as truly despotists, as the last monarch was. 
They stood then represented by such as Lauderdale, Claver- 
house or Dundee, in Scotland, and Jeffreys in England. All 
were allowed to crawl off into obscurity, who were wise enough 
to do so. This Graham of Claverhouse or Viscount Dundee 
had no such virtuous wisdom. He made Montrose his model. 
It is to his credit that he did not exhibit the skulking treachery 
of Montrose, who in selling himself, and springing over from 
monarchy to despotism, strove to betray his associates to ruin. 
Both have become the heroes of modern Jacobites, for both 
plundered and disgraced their country. Claverhouse fell in the 
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silly and criminal attempt to peril a few thousand barbarians 
against the military strength of a great empire. 

Ayton, in the work mentioned in the title of this Article, and 
in a preceding one, has, with something of kindred genius, 
caught the mantle of Walter Scott, as the laureate of tyranny, 
and the caricaturist of the successful patriotism of his country. 
His verses are pretty, and his aim is bad. We here wonder at 
him and others of the same stamp holding offices in the Scot- 
tish universities, that they should hold station and rank, the 
existence and influence of which are due to the courage and 
faithfulness of their Presbyterian forefathers, while the main 
effort of their lives, has been to render these old patriots hate- 
ful and despised. He commemorates the death of Graham in a 
‘*Burial March” of great pathos and beauty. One of their 
journals sentimentalizes about this even somewhat more, and 
speaks of it as moving a lady to tears on the banks of the 
Bosphorus! and all this about a caitiff who filled his pockets 
with fines, plunder and penalties wrung from persecuted Chris- 
tians, and did with his own hands deeds of cruelty, from which 
his ruffian soldiers shrank. 

Montrose was the Benedict Arnold of Scotland; differing 
only in this, that in leading a horde of Irish and German des- 
peradoes to work all rapine, cruelty and dishonor, in the peasant 
homes of his countrymen, he perpetrated more crime than the 
American had either power or will to do. He was caught, and 
with every circumstance of disgrace which corresponded to his 
career, was publicly hung, as Arnold would have been if caught. 
The British government is announced as being prepared to set 
decency and loyalty so far at defiance, that they have commis- 
sioned a first rate artist to paint the hanging of this man, as a 
sort of martyr. This may be so exhibited, if the sneers of some 
honest-hearted American do not prevent it. Why should we 
trust to an American to do this? Because Scotland, whose 
attachment in former times to monarchy, and repugnance to 
despotism, it is intended to hold up to scorn, is now tamed 
down to meek servility. In this there is a great failure in 
duty, inasmuch as condemnation and resistance presented to 
wrong doing, is a constituent of Christianity. 

In the list of works with which we have headed this Article 
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there are two extremes. Ayton lies in the slough of Jacobit- 
ism. Cockburn chronicles: its effects on society; Caird being 
of the establishment, has done much to regain it credit, and 
render it a visible thing in England. Guthrie, as of the Free 
Church, has helped greatly its success in illustrating the faith- 
fulness and liberality of untrammeled Christianity. 

With Ayton we have done. Cockburn unveils a phase of 
Scottish experience, which has proved somewhat startling. 
His time was a transition time. It was a slow up rising out of 
the mire. As all human experience has some value, it is, 
though disagreeable, not unprofitable, to have some record of 
what is bad. Scotland has generally been judged of from two 
aspects. ‘There is first, the long great struggle against popery, 
whether Romish or Anglican, which ended in 1788; with the 
short refreshing period which followed it. And there is, 
secondly, the grand outburst of Christian patriotism, when 
fourteen years ago the Free Church arose before the world, on 
its feet, strong in faith and rich in liberality. Cockburn’s 
revelations indicate the season of preparation for it, chronicling 
the fact, that it was well on in the present century before 
there was in Scotland a public, and a public opinion which 
would encourage anything good, or discountenance anything 
evil. And what a vile time there was prior to the bringing in 
of a better hope! What, with the debauchery of man and the 
grossness of woman, judges volunteering to get the prisoners 
hung, who were to be tried before them, one satrap encircling 
all in one electric wire, and everything else trembling in timo- 
rous, selfish and sordid obedience, the contrast stands forth 
melancholy and fearful, when set beside the glorious twenty 
years subsequent to 1788. Cockburn, ,moreover, when he 
wrote, knew well, that he was by no means telling the whole 
truth regarding that set whose demeanour he records and 
censures. 

Many causes conspired in producing these lamentable effects. 
Over all Europe the latter half of the last century was a gross 
and weary season of corruption. England, in apparent pos- 
session of a purer faith, ought to have been less under the do- 
minion of evil; but Christianity had never in that country taken 
possession of the popular heart. It was retained in the nation 
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rather as a thing to be apologized for than reverenced. White- 
field and Wesley were, in reality, the apostles of the English 
people. The alliance with Scotland might have been expected 
to originate something better. But it happens that Evil has 
foreknowledge, and two well-contrived events frustrated this 
expectation. The first of these is, that Scotland did not unite 
with England, but submitted to incorporation, which is a very 
different thing, indeed, from union. A Scotsman became vir- 
tually a foreigner in the empire, without a government to ex- 
pound his views or forward his improvement. ‘The second cause 
of failure was, perhaps, still more fatal. Some promise on be- 
half of liberty and truth seemed to be offered from the freer and 
steadier Christianity which Scotland brought into the joint- 
stock; but, as has generally happened, Evil stood up beside it 
in watchful and frowning antagonism, and was in this instance 
sustained and forwarded by the potency of England. Scotland 
had its Presbyterian episcopacy, with congregational meetings, 
Presbyteries, and Synods. The whole means of free action 
were here, therefore, at the command of the people; and after 
twenty years of great progress, from 1689 to 1711, which in- 
cluded in it missionary efforts for the Highlanders, the promo- 
tion of learning, and a wide fraternal correspondence with the 
struggling Churches of the continent of Europe, expectation 
might well have been high, of fruitful and consolidated efforts 
on behalf of liberty, education, and religion. The prescience 
of Evil understood this: The Jacobite ministry of Queen Anne 
wanted a pretext for raising a military force among the English 
people, and for treasonable purposes. Their scheme for this 
end was to drive the Scottish people to insurrection, about a 
matter with which the English people would have no sympathy. 
This scheme was to crush and overwhelm the Church. They 
did not succeed to the full. A great deal of fiery life was 
squeezed out of their measure before it got into action, so that 
it did not assail its victim with the anaconda’s whirl, “deadly 
and quick, and crushing,” but wound itself, turn after turn, 
cold and slimy, and fatal, around the nation’s heart, until the 
life was out. Scotland had stipulated that her Christian 
Church, with all its agencies, having their origin in the deci- 
sions of Christian members, should stand as the peoples’ Church, 
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embodying in principle the great truth of Christ’s universal 
dominion, and seeking to carry that principle out through 
means of the communion of God’s Holy Spirit in the Church 
and in the heart. All which here was godly and life-giving 
and full of Christian promise, did the English parliament thrust 
out by degrading the Spiritual Church into a patronistic one. 
In the appointment of the parochial bishops or pastors, they 
thrust the Eternal Spirit from off His throne, and the Church 
from its duty, office, and responsibility, and gave the decision 
over to a duke, or a Jew, or a Jacobite, or any one who had 
means and will to purchase the power. These “ patrons” be- 
came in reality the ruling order in the Church. From this 
order the Church ought to take its title. The failure of a 
people is not to be measured altogether by the condition in 
which they are, but by the degree of declension also which 
they have undergone. If a people who submitted to a declen- 
sion over such a depth as the Scottish did, were not disregarded, 
they almost deserved to be so. If young men sought to hold 
the office of the highest rank in the Church, it was not spiritual 
life, nor Christian zeal and love, nor intellect, nor learning, nor 
the esteem which a Christian community might bear towards him, 
which had influence in gaining him a position. To possess those 
acquirements which are the proper qualifications of the office, 
would in general weigh heavily against him. In one instance, 
because a congregation had petitioned for the appointment of 
an individual, it was decided by the parties who had the power, 
that therefore he should not be appointed. It was political 
subserviency, a complaisant demeanor, or some crooked private 
influence, which weighed chiefly in bestowing appointments. 
The same system blighted the universities. 

Two conclusions are obvious from the circumstances now 
detailed—Presbyterianism, which was really extinguished in 
spirit and effect, by these measures, is not chargeable with the 
consequences. The anecdote, for instance, told by Cockburn, 
of Professor Dalzel being heard to mutter, that if it had not 
been for Presbytery, they would have known as much of longs 
and shorts as they did in England, silly as it is, and not worth 
recording, has no application to the case. Had Presbyterian- 
ism existed in spirit and in power, very different men, indeed, 
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would have been found illuminating and advancing all educa- 
tional efforts. And it ought to be noted as a historical truth, 
that no conclusions in regard to the effects of ecclesiastical 
arrangements such as Scotland adopted, have any validity 
without due consideration of this destructive influence. 
Scotland has, however, in some respects been very greatly 
wrong, and has courted rather than avoided degradation and 
difficulty. They, who on the whole have done the country 
honor, have in some respects ministered to the crimes of their 
opponents. Thus, godly pastors of the age gone by, are com- 
mended for exerting their influence to induce patrons to appoint 
pious youths to vacant churches. They were in this them- 
selves sanctioning the impiety of patronism. Every one con- 
cedes in theory, that a quick and sensitive affection for the 
honor of Christ, and for the credit of his Church, is an essential 
of warm-hearted and vigorous Christianity. But it does happen 
in practice, that an assault on personal respectability is keenly 
felt, and eagerly repelled, compared with what we consider due 
to the honor of Christ and his*Church. It ought not so to be. 
Do not let us confound personal humility which is a grace, 
with disregard for the rank and credit Christianity bears in the 
world, which is a crime against the Faith. Patriotism will not 
permit our country to be dishonored. We would righteously 
resent the application of terms to our native land, or its institu- 
tions, which in the understanding of those who used them express- 
ed what was derogatory or infamous. So ought it to be in regard 
to our religious institutions. We cannot refuse respect to those 
who suffer or die for honor’s sake, nor is the wild enthusiasm 
of the Arab void of dignity, when, year after year, through the 
manifold confusion of the city, or the solitary recesses of the 
desert, he tracks the murderer of a kinsman, and, refusing all 
compromise and accepting no compensation, sacrifices him to 
sustain unblemished the moral credit of his tribe. This, it is 
true, in regard to real honor and right dignity is only the 
devotedness of crime. The Christian disallows the crime, but 
accepts and ought to emulate the devotedness. He may sacri- 
fice greatly or wholly, but it is himself he must sacrifice. In 
that respect he dare not be timorous or niggardly. ‘‘ Fear not 
them which can kill the body,” is the text or motto of his 
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commission. ‘ They rejoice to suffer shame for his sake,” is 
the example he has to follow. Christianity in France failed in 
this respect, when in communications from the sovereign pre- 
tending to lighten somewhat the sharp and fiery edge of perse- 
cution under which the Church was being crushed, they accepted 
quietly at his hands the title of “the pretended reformed.” 
This was justifying to the Papist the augmented violence of 
their persecution, and losing an opportunity to give him a 
great lesson as to the real hardihood and true sense of honor 
essential to devoted Christianity. Presbyterianism generally 
has something of a new leaf to learn in these respects. 

As we have remarked, when Christianity, as circumstanced 
at present, awakens to activity and devotedness, then does the 
outside world awaken also in activity and virulence as an anta- 
gonist. So was it in Scotland in the preceding half of this 
century. When the duties of communicating the Scriptures to 
all nations and of preaching the. Gospel to them, came before 
the Church accompanied by movements of a fresh internal life, 
then did the Jacobite, putting on the fashion of literary liberal- 
ism come out strong in efflorescence also. Thus we have the 
novéls, songs, histories so called, of such writers as Walter 
Scott, M. Napier, Hogg, Agnes Strickland, Ayton, and such 
like, keenly and powerfully sustaining the interests of despotism 
and infidelity in various ways, but mainly by holding up to flout- 
ing and scorn, the older Christianity of the country. Chris- 
tianity, however, when true, is unsusceptible of defeat; so 
neither have the interests of despotism in the empire been 
advanced, nor, as is evidenced by the experience of the Free 
Church, has Faith been shaken. In fact, the action of the 
antagonist generally presents the means of defeating him. 

Here is an instance in regard to a point which though appa- 
rently small, will be found on consideration not to be destitute 
of significance and value. A curious practice has become 
common among the Presbyterian churches which are of Scot- 
tish origin. In older times the Scottish records were kept 
necessarily in their national language. In quoting from them 
the English form and orthography of words has generally been 
adopted. To this there has often been the remarkable excep- 
tion that the word “kirk” is retained in place of the English 
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term “church.” This anomaly is in every respect egregiously 
absurd. They should either have translated universally or not 
at all; and what they did or would do, in regard to the expres- 
sions “Kirk of England,” or “ Paip’s (Pope’s) Kirk,” they 
ought to have done in regard to their own, or ‘other reformed 
Kirks.” This malpractice arose partly from the little sense 
they have had in modern times of what is due to the dignity of 
Christianity, and partly from curious political causes. Even the 
small official who held the office of King’s Printer, exercised in 
many matters, for about a hundred years, a kind of despotism 
over them, claiming a right to print everything which they 
used, so that the re-editing of their Standards became an impossi- 
bility, and scanty justice was done them in anything which 
passed through his hands. His adoption of this term was 
eagerly laid hold of as affording a title of disparagement applied 
by all London and Puseyite people to Christian institutions 
which did not suit their views. To exclude the term from 
the language of the common people, where they retain the 
Scottish dialect, would not be easy; but it may be observed, 
that no Scottish Christian, having a claim to respectability of 
character, who has had an opportunity of learning certain cir- 
cumstances, dares now to use it. It is reserved for the mouths 
and pens of Puseyism. 

Its introduction was an absurdity. To permit its use is a 
wrong which every Presbyterian has an interest in redressing. 
For why should a Puseyite anywhere be encouraged by us to 
hold out that our churches have no claim to the title which the 
Bible gives them? It is only in reference to Scotland and to 
the Scottish origin of our institutions, that the term can find a 
place in the language of this country, for here no such watch- 
ful, vivid and overpowering antagonism has risen up beside 
Christianity. There are, doubtless, writers in England, men of 
Christian spirit, kindly and generous, who employ the word, as 
occasionally is done in this country, conceiving that it is a term 
endeared to the Scottish through some archaic traditionary af- 
fection, as showing that the object of their respect is not a 
thing of yesterday. So might it have been, and so ought it. 
It suits the heart’s fond affections well to linger on things con- 
secrated by old associations; and having suffered so nobly for 
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their Christian institutions, it might have been hoped that this 
satisfaction would have been left to the Christians of Scotland. 
But there, the Jacobite has met them with a terrible shock, 
than which nothing illustrates so clearly and so fearfully the 
relation of the two parties. 

It has been experienced that, amid the honors and dignities 
of high festival occasions, where Scottishmen professed to as- 
semble for the revival of national sympathies, and had gather- 
ed the rank and respectability, civil and military, of a whole 
region, there has been a customary toast offered in the terms, 
‘The Kirk of Scotland.’ No one in this country can imagine 
the shameful wickedness intended thereby. No one can con- 
ceive it credible; or in order that it should be received as enti- 
tled to belief, he would need to have the veil lifted up consi- 
derably more, which Cockburn has partly raised from off the 
corruption of Scottish society in the last generation. No 
American will henceforward use the term, when he knows that 
to a Scottish Presbyterian, it may, corresponding to his melan- 
choly experience, bring horror and shame, making the heart 
revolt and the hand tremble. Scotland should have done long 
ago what these words of ours are now doing. But there was a 
sickening shame, which, while the Christian was in the grasp 
of his enemy, prevented him from telling how nauseating was 
the contact of the vileness which held him. It was to a great 
extent into the hands of men of such principles and practice, 
that patronism delivered the Church. It is by men with such 
inward consciousness in the soul, that the Jacobite literature of 
Scotland has striven to degrade the country’s religious institu- 
tions. It is time that some knowledge of the predicament in 
which their works are placed, should purify the pens of such 
authors as Agnes Strickland or Mrs. S. Mackenzie, or the 
writers in English journals, who now fancy that they show some 
liberality in lauding the established “ Kirk,” and bringing the 
force of their small satire to bear against the “Free Kirk.” 
The language of America will henceforward, we are sure, ad- 
mit the use of no such terms. 

These circumstances will illustrate the kind of struggle 
which had to be undergone at the last great development of 
Christian principle, when it gave origin to the Free Church. 

VOL. V.—88 
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In regard to that struggle, two things of great interest are 
worthy of being noted. First: At the commencement of the 
strife, the few men who took the lead in it might well doubt if, 
from their experience, the people could be confided in to follow 
out the path opening before them; and then the resolution 
was expressed that if matters came to the worst, as some were 
inclined to fear, they should look to America as their refuge. 
The people, however, as soon as the principle in debate did 
come clearly into view, came to their support grandly and 
affectionately. The second thing which bears in it a deep in- 
terest is—the mode and degree to which the past is illustrated 
by current events. This will arise in the present instance 
from collections which have been made of all the documents 
relating to it, as the materials of its history. A great sacrifice 
was made for conscience’ sake, such as well deserved to be the 
foundation act of a noble structure. When the Presbyterian 
pastors and their families left their homes and took refuge in 
God’s Providence, then, beside this manifestation of Chris- 
tianity stood up the old foul antagonism clear and unmistake- 
able. Its own lineaments it has stamped out durable and 
firm. It stands permanent in songs, tirades, and caricatures ; 
in clamorous demands for fierce persecution; in exultant re- 
joicing that men had hearts to be torn and feelings to be out- 
raged, as they retired from the shelter of their beloved dwell- 
ing-places, not knowing where to lay their heads. We see 
then, exemplified here, the experience of Christianity in older 
eras, and can estimate better how the world dealt with the Re- 
formers and the Puritans, and weigh at its right value the 
obligation which their memory meets with in modern times. 
We cannot think that Scotland has been altogether suffi- 
ciently candid, bold, and explanatory, in dealing with England. 
An empire which admits and shelters under the folds of its 
vast dominions, among all tribes and races of the earth, the 
Christian missionaries of every land, free and unrestricted and 
unwatched, as no other nation ever has done, would not hesi- 
tate at such measures as Christianity in Scotland needs, if they 
were made intelligible. To thrust out from among Christian 
agencies, the fourth ecclesiastical order of ‘‘ patrons,” as in 
reality it is, could not be found a matter of difficulty if the case 
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were rightly understood. The real point to urge is, that such 
an “order” in addition to pastors or bishops, and presbyters, 
and deacons, is utterly alien to the character of a Christian 
Church ; and that the claim to hold such an office is a sin. 
Meanwhile the Free Church has emancipated the Establish- 
ment from much of the practical evils of the system. The 
“patron,” though he does sacrilegiously assume a function for 
which human nature is unfit, does not venture now to present 
any one to whom the people are opposed. The establishment, 
therefore, is in respect to influence greatly in the ascendant. 

Both Churches, and Scotland in general, as a religious people, 
have a grand future before them, in which America may have an 
especial interest. They ought to keep the fact in view, that their 
institutions have here a grander development than can be pos- 
sible in their own land, and that whatever Scotland did, or may, 
or ought to have done, in respect to the British empire, has be- 
come the duty of America in regard to the world. Their 
sympathies with us ought to be strong. When assistance was 
to be given to great enterprises, they ought to have been the 
first to suggest and move in the matter. When the minds of 
men were awakened to deprecate war, they ought to have been 
the first and readiest in their efforts for reconciliation. They 
are not so clearly aware as they ought to be, of the kindly re- 
spect borne towards them in our religious world. They do not 
act from independent and indigenous impressions, but copy too 
much the demeanor of influential persons in England. They 
should find the way to do right themselves, without waiting to 
have it shown to them. 

Let them put themselves forwards as assisting to be the 
peace-makers of the Anglo-Saxon race. Their antagonists are 
those whose principles are most averse from everything which 
renders this country eminent, or can make it a blessing to the 
world. That the spirit of this country sympathizes especially 
with them, is a day-light fact. Let them think for themselves, 
and feel for themselves, and meet the Christianity of this coun- 
try with an offered hand, and a kindly heart. We feel that 
their cordial union with us would give great security, such as 
future times may need, against the effect of hasty prejudice, or 
competing ambition, and would aid in securing what both 
countries want—that unbroken peace may reign between them. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


We beg pardon, at the threshold, of all thorough scholars for 
the seeming presumption of undertaking to discuss, within the 
narrow limits of an essay, a subject which demands for itself 
the larger dimensions of a treatise. The questions invulved are 
somewhat new, to us Americans at least, and not a little delicate 
and difficult; but of vital moment, striking 2s they do to the 
very roots of our religion, and climbing its trunk to the topmost 
branch. The questions are such as these: What shall be our 
definition of Christianity? Paramountly, is it doctrine or life? 
Has it any objective reality and substance? Or does it exist 
only subjectively? What is the Church, a voluntary society 
merely, or a kingdom? A fabric, or a growth? What is the 
office of Scripture? What the use and authority of creeds? 
What shall be said of the Middle Ages, and of Romanism? 
What shall be the Church of the future, of which we have heard 
so much, what, and when, and how? ‘These are the questions, 
these and the like of these, the answers to which are either 
confused on the part of those who do not speculate profoundly, 
or quite discordant on the part of those who do. At present, 
they are questions for students, touching only the philosophy of 
history. In time, they will be questions for the nanan touch- 
ing the very pillars of their faith. 

In answer .to these questions, so far as they had been raised, 
the old Protestant orthodoxy took the ground, still maintained 
by the unreflecting, of a sheer Biblical Christianity. Of an 
organic historical development, either in polity, in doctrine, or 
in experience, it had no conception whatever. All was fixed 
and sealed when the last of the Apostles laid down his pen. 
The Church was rounded out and finished in her constitution, 
in her creed, in every thing, and had only to hold on just as she 
was, down to the end of time. There must be no new temper- 
ing of polity, no further expansion of doctrine, only a docile 
repetition, everywhere and forever, of what was considered the 


primal type. To change at all, must of course be to deteriorate. 
¢ 
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Another answer is that of Romanism, which agrees with the 
one already given in repudiating all ideas of development, 
claiming for the Church, “that she sprang into existence full 
grown and armed at all points, as Minerva from the brain of 
Jupiter ;”’* but with this important difference, as compared with 
the old Protestant theory, that there is an ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, in the keeping of the ecclesia docens, which includes and 
supplements, so as finally to override the Scriptures, compelling 
them to testify in favor of all the abuses and corruptions, as we 
regard them, of the Romish Hierarchy. Whence it appears, 
that the two theories are agreed in this, that the Church of the 
Apostles shall be the uncompromising norm and model for all 
ages; and differ only in their judgment of what the Church of 
the Apostles actually was. 

But these positions are neither of them tenable. The fatal 
objection to them is, that they are false to history, as may be 
most abundantly proved by a fair appeal to unimpeached and 
unimpeachable records. Changes there certainly have been, let 
Rome deny it as she will, or extreme Protestants explain it as 
they will; changes in the ecclesiastical constitution, changes in 
the creed, changes in the regimen of worship and of life. One 
must be wilfully blind not to see, how the plain republican 
presbyter became first a bishop, then a metropolitan, then a 
patriarch, and then a pope. Equally blind not to see, that 
neither Ignatius of Antioch, nor Irenaeus of Gaul, nor even 
Tertullian of Carthage, could possibly have framed such a sym- 
bol as that of Nice. Equally blind not to see, that neither 
celibacy, nor monasticism, was an institute of the Apostles. 
Thanks to the sharp-eyed, though too frequently rationalistic, 
criticism of our modern scholarship, these points, and others 
like them, are now as firmly established as any other facts of 
history. If the Rome of Romulus, of Brutus, and of Cesar, 
was first a kingdom, then a republic, and finally an empire, 
then there was a Church of Theodosius widely different, in 
many features, from that which Nero began to persecute; and 
a Church of the Middle Ages widely different, in many features, 
from that of the Graeco-Roman world; and a Church of the 
Reformation, which, though against its original professions, and 

* Brownson’s Review, July 1846, p. 366. 
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against its choice, still differs again, in some of its features, 
from all the rest. Immutability is by no means a characteristic 
of the Church as unfolded in history; and no man of real in- 
sight, or even of moderate candor, can much longer pretend to 
claim it. 

It was a keen sense of these manifold variations and depar- 
tures from the primal type, this perpetual motion and flow of 
history, this palpable growth of all that is distinctively Papal, 
which impelled John Henry Newman, already at heart a Ro- 
manist, to the production of his famous treatise on Develop- 
ment,* in which the Romish changes and additions are frankly 
admitted, but resolutely endorsed as normal and legitimate. It 
was the bridge he built to facilitate his passage from Oxford to 
Rome. Rome thanked him for the passage, but has not thanked 
him for the bridge. The bridge, she says, is “‘ essentially Anti- 
Catholic, and Protestant ;” and yet for some reason, best known 
to herself, she has not directed her engineers of the Vatican to 

-blow it up. This idea of development, Rome must of course 
repudiate, if she opens her lips at all upon the subject, or else 
discredit her Tridentine canons, and confess that she is fallible. 

But the idea of development, though Protestant, is not there- 
fore necessarily either orthodox or Christian. As first applied 
to Church History by Semler and his school in Germany, it 
was anything but orthodox; as now handled by the extreme 
left of the Hegelians, it is anything but Christian. The former 
insulted Christianity, and outraged every pious sensibility by 
depicting motion without progress; transient forms and per- 
petual changes, but no living process and noabiding law. The 
latter would sublimate the very substance of a supernatural 
revelation, till nothing remains but the thin vapor of a subtle 
philosophy in our nostrils, and the sorry dregs of a vulgar su- 
perstition in the merciless alembic. Hence, naturally enough, 
a suspicion of the very term development, and a holy horror of 
it in many minds, as of some huge Teutonic monster, striding 
up and down the Christian centuries to trample and devour 
their bloom. 

But wise men should never permit themselves to be abused 


* “ An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine.” 1845. Republished 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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and frightened by a word. This would be to give the Tempter full 
advantage of one of his shrewdest devices for blinding, buffet- 
ing and beating men from the trail of most momentous and 
wholesome truth. What Baxter once said of the ery of Popery, 
is equally applicable in other connections. ‘‘ At first,” says 
he, “it would disgrace any doctrine with me, if I did but hear 
it called Popery and Antichristian ; but I have long learned to 
be more impartial, and to know that Satan can use even the 
names of Popery and Antichrist to bring a truth into suspicion 
and discredit.” In regard now to this comparatively new word 
development, in spite of all the mischievous pranks of its Ger- 
man cousin ‘ entwickelung,”’ a similar healthiness of judgment 
would serve us well. 

It is after all only the word, which is really new. The thought 
itself is as old as the Parables of the mustard-seed and the 
leaven. Christianity, as described by the Founder of it, is first 
a germ and at length a tree. It enters society as a vital force, 
scarcely perceptible, but, by and by, pervades and stirs it 
through and through. Some of the more eminent of the early 
Fathers appear to have caught glimpses of the application of 
this idea to the growth of doctrine. Basil (b. 330, d. 379) par 
example, in describing the change of sentiment he underwent 
in passing from Semi-Arianism to the Nicene faith, declares 
there was no contradiction between his earlier and later opinions 
only a more complete unfolding, as of a plant from its seed, of 
what was in him from the first.* But the systematic and tho- 
rough exposition of this idea of development, and the sagacious 
application of it to the entire course of history, was reserved 
for German thinkers of a comparatively recent date. From 
Germany, this dynamic conception of history has gone abroad 
over the world, and must eventually command the assent of 
every thoughtful man who has the ability, and will take the 
trouble to comprehend it. Already is it the inspiration, more 
or less consciously imbibed, more or less decisively betrayed, of 
every conspicuous historic work, and of every treatise pertain- 
ing to history, which discerning people seem at all eager to 
read. Of Neander’s Church History, thus far the deepest, 
most genial, and most edifying ever written, this quickening 

* See the passage cited by Giesler, in Smith’s Ed. vol. i. p. 307, n. 19. 
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conception of organic development, of continuous life through 
perpetually changing forms is the grand compelling charm ; 
shining through it like a morning through a lordly forest, sound- 
ing through it like a Te Deum Laudamus through the solemn 
spaces of a vast cathedral. 

It is here we take our stand. Not on the ground of the old 
Protestant dogmatism, not on the ground of Romanism, ancient 
or modern : since both alike deny the motion, which history af- 
firms. Nor yet on the ground of Protestant rationalism which 
teaches motion without a sufficient law to guide, or a perfect 
rule to measure it. But on the ground of a riper and more 
reverent science which is neither afraid of history, nor ashamed 
of Christ. 

To understand clearly what is meant by the Historical De- 
velopment of Christianity, certain definitions are needful. Let 
it be remarked, then, that development, in the first and most 
superficial aspect of it, is change ; and consequently is predica- 
ble only of the finite, since only the finite is changeable. 
The Almighty is not subject to development, though human 
knowledge of him may be and is. Looked at again more 
closely, development is growth; not accretion, as of a crystal 
about its nucleus, but growth, as of a tree from its seed and 
root. The diamond is formed, the oak develops. So of ani- 
mal life; it is a development. But as yet there is no historical 
development. Development and history are not commensu- 
rate terms. All history is development, or rather the report of 
a development; but not all development is history. Only that 
is history which pertains to a moral agent; finite of course, 
since only the finite develops; but also free, since only the 
free can so develop as to rouse us toa real sympathy. In 
fine, we may say, that development is human, which is enough 
for science, since other orders of finite moral agents, as angels 
for example, are not within the range of our personal acquaint- 
ance. 

In order, now, to our historical development of Christianity, 
there must needs be something human about it. Were it only 
divine, speech of its development would be a profaneness. 
Which brings us to the turning point of the whole discussion : 
this, namely, that Christianity has both an objective and a sub- 
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jective existence. Objectively, as it lies in the mind of God, 
centering in the person of his Son, and embodied in the Scrip- 
tures, of course it can undergo no change. Subjectively, as it 
enters the mind and the heart of man, it is and ought to be, 
liable to change. No man,and no generation of men, no coun- 
cil, and no communion, has yet exhausted the whole meaning 
of Revelation. A better Christianity than that of the Gospels, 
Acts, Epistles or Apocalypse, we certainly may never dream, 
nor desire to see. Buta better Christianity than that of Poly- . 
carp, Hermas and Justin Martyr, we just as certainly have 
seen. Christianity is thus both a risen and a rising sun ; risen 
to God, who stands in the centre, and sees it as it is, but only 
rising tous who stand on a rolling globe. 

But shall we take all that time brings to us? Are all deve- 
lopments equally to be esteemed, because equally historic? Is 
Celsus as good in his way as Origen? Or, staying wholly 
within the Church, is Arius as good as Athanasius? Pelagius 
as good as Augustine? Hildebrand as good as Luther? Is 
the prelacy of Cyprian as much to be commended as the Pres- 
byterianism of Clement of Rome? Is Protestantism no im- 
provement upon Popery? And is one Protestant sect just as 
good as another ? 

That we may come to a sound solution of the problems thus 
thrust upon us, three points require to be considered: First, 
the germ, or basis, of this historical development of Chris- 
tianity ; secondly, the law of this development; and thirdly, 
its destined end. 

I. We are first to inquire for the germ, or basis, of this de- 
velopment. 

Every development presupposes a germ. Not a nucleus of 
accretion, 4s in the crystal; not a mere potency, as of gravi- 
tation; but a living, puissant, pregnant germ. Not something 
to which there shall be a gathering of atoms and elements, nor 
something merely by which there shall be a gathering; but 
something out of which there shall be the unfolding of a sub- 
stantial and solid growth. A germ, we sometimes say, is a 
promise and a prophecy; it is more than that. Promises are 
purposes expressed ; germs are purposes already in train to be 
accomplished. The oak is in the acorn by something more 
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than the license of a lively rhetoric. It is there potentially, 
its giant branches, and its glossy leaves all folded and packed 
away till the sunlight and the rain shall have come to shake 
them out, like a banner to the breeze. To the eye of child- 
hood blossoms are only flowers, and germs are only seeds ; to 
the eye of manhood and science blossoms are harvests, and 
germs are orchards and forests. And yet when we enter the 
domain of spirit, there are men who count it a disparagement 
of something they honor when we call it only a germ. It is 
they themselves who disparage that august mystery of life, 
which the hoof of an ox may crush, but which only the hand of 
God could have created. 

Christianity, we affirm, is not a truth, a proposition, a doc- 
trine only, or a system of doctrines, but a mysterious life ; not 
an abstraction, which a creed may compass, but a substantial 
unfolding and growth of history—springing, spreading, waving 
over the world, and through the ages. It is an institution, a 
polity, a kingdom ; it is legislation, liturgy, doctrine, culture ; 
it founds communities, convokes councils, fashions creeds, en- 
dows schools, writes books, marshals armies, and subdues and 
moulds the nations. 

But the germ of it is what, and where? And here the an- 
swers are wide apart. The germ is in man himself, says the 
transcendental rationalist. There is no revelation of God but 
in nature and in finite spirit ; in the forms and forces of matter, 
and in the soul of man. We are like God, and consequently 
hunger and clamor for communion with him. Worship is an 
instinct and a necessity, only it requires tuition and develop- 
ment. Idolatry is but a juvenile mistake. Vices and crimes 
are only blunders. Evil is only the bitter bud and rude 
chrysalis of good. There is no religion but that of sentiment 
and conscience ; no theology but that of poetry and ethics. 
We need not redeeming, but teaching ; not an atonement, but 
a lecture ; and then we may redeem ourselves. Confucius was 
the Christ of China; Zoroaster, the Christ of Persia; Socrates, 
of Greece—just as Jesus of Nazareth, ‘“ that wonderful Hebrew 
youth,” is the Christ of Christendom. The last is greatest 
because he leads, not one language and people, but several, 
and perhaps eventually will lead them all. But the difference 
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is in degree and not in kind. As for the Scriptures, all wri- 
tings are scriptures; more or less inspired, according as they 
have more or less of the fire and accent of genius in them, and 
more or less authoritative, as they speak more or less perfectly 
to our condition. The Old Testament was the sacred book of 
a semi-barbarous age and people, to set upon our shelves side 
by side with the Persian Zend Avesta, and the Vedas of India. 
The New Testament is greatly superior to it, but still no final 
arbiter and oracle of faith. The historic portions of it have 
much in them that is mythical; while in the Epistles there are 
intensities of prejudice, slips of logic, and crudities of doctrine 
which cannot abide the criticism of this nineteenth century. 
The world will grow for itself a better Bible one of these days. 
The germs of it are indubitably within us. Our heads are big 
with Minervas, if only we can find the Vulcans to fetch them 
out. And so Christianity is nothing but self-development, in 
obedience to lessons of wisdom, the like of which, only less 
complete and persuasive, had been dispensed repeatedly before ; 
the like of which, only better and more persuasive, shall be 
dispensed abundantly in the ages to come. Behold the Gospel 
according to Strauss! It has made some stir in the world, 
and has won some converts; but will have to wait long for its 
martyrs, and its Millennium. 

In refutation of this pretentious but shallow naturalism, 
we take an appeal to the universal consciousness of the race as 
expressed in history. If any thing is human and veritable, it 
is a sense of personal, inward derangement and ill-desert, and 
a craving for atonement, as announced in the universality of 
sacrifice. If anything is undeniable, it is the disturbing power 
of moral evil, as announced in decaying states. Evil in the 
will, beyond the will’s own power to expel.it, has been every 
where, and in all languages, the grand lament. The better 
philosophies of antiquity gave up the problem in despair. 
Plato died with the great question upon his lips unsolved. Con- 
fucius bade his disciples look westward for profounder teaching 
than he had uttered. Natural theology, in its ripest form, is a 
catechism of questions without their answers. What we call 
secular history, which is history without Redemption in it, has 
been a downward rush, as on a mountain slope, with no power 
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to reverse the motion, and no brake upon the maddened wheels. 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Carthage, Rome, are not epics, but 
tragedies. Humanity could fall, but could not recover itself. 
The second Adam of a regenerate humanity, must be more than 
a child of the first Adam. Such is the essential nature of evil, 
and such its law; the noxious development of an evil germ, 
waxing ever worse and worse. The common providence of 
God is but a series of chastisements, which have scourged, but 
never sanctified, the nations. Only Christianity has ever avail- 
ed to salt the fountain and cleanse its streams. Only Chris- 
tianity has leaped the boundaries of states, of languages, and 
of races, waving its snowy banner down the centuries, and 
planting it on every continent from Orient to Occident, and 
from pole to pole. And only Christianity shall live while phi- 
losophies decay, and nations and races are gathered to their 
sepulchres. 

Christianity, we say therefore, is the one divine fact in his- 
tory. Humanity neither breathes it from its heart, nor spins 
it from its brain. The root and nourishment of it, are of God, 
and not of ourselves. Its vital, potent germ, to say all in a 
single word, is a Divine Interposition. God himself, in all the 
fulness and might of his ineffable attributes, enters into human 
history, to rebuke its madness, and arrest its decay. Only he 
who first gives life, can renew it under the ribs of death. Only 
he who launches planets in their orbits, can restore them from 
their wanderings. But if God makes his way into human his- 
tory, it must be in a garment of flesh. Mere spiritual influ- 
ence is not enough. There must needs be a form and a voice, 
as affirmed so impressively by the incarnations of the Oriental 
theosophies. Hence the incarnation of God in Christ ; accom- 
plished some eighteen hundred years ago, but prepared from 
eternity, and promised thousands of years ago, promised, in- 
deed, as soon as needed. At first, there was the vision of a 
bruised serpent beneath a shadowy but triumphant heel. Then 
the theophanies of the patriarchal period. Then the shoutings 
of Prophecy, as it peared the manger at Bethlehem. And 
finally the songs of angels, welcoming the Divine Infant to his 
mother’s arms. At. first, a series of transient theophanies; at 
last, a permanent incarnation. But from first to last, under all 
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the shifting forms, only one and the same economy of grace. 
So God interposed, and interposes for evermore, in the history 
of man; becoming man that he may redeem man to himself. 
This work of redemption, as addressing itself to the righteous 
government of God, is a mysterious sacrifice of innocence in 
the place of guilt; as addressing itself to us, it is at once illu- 
mination and sanctification, doctrine and life. To our first pa- 
rents, the life was precisely the same as now and ever, only 
feebler as of childhood; and the doctrine was just the same, 
only mantled and veiled in prophetic types. Adam, Enoch, 
Isaiah and John the Baptist, were not merely good men, wait- 
ing for Christ, they were Christians, already in communion with 
him. And yet the later the century, the larger always its doc- 
trine, the more self-assured and the more victorious always its 
life. More was known, and more was experienced, of the di- 
vine grace from generation to generation. The steady, onward 
march is obvious. It is idle to deny that Enoch understood the 
way of salvation better than Adam; Isaiah better than Enoch; 
or John the Baptist better than either; while the least in the 
finally established kingdom of the Messiah is greater even than 
he. Pentecost was not the beginning of a new dispensation, 
but only of a new intensity, of the Spirit. More than once 
has there been a similar recruiting of the divine life in the 
Church ; as in the zeal which evangelized the Gothic tribes of 
Europe; in the German Reformation in the sixteenth century ; 
in the work of Whitefield and the Wesleys ; and now again in 
the missionary enthusiasm kindling so brightly throughout 
Christendom. Christianity was not waiting to be planted, it 
was already sprouting and growing and yielding its fruit through 
all the ages which preceded the personal ministry of its Foun- 
der. Nor was it finished, but only brought to its final earthly 
stadium of development, when its Founder ascended up on high, 
leading captivity captive, or when the favorite disciple, who 
best expounded its doctrines, laid down his office with his life at 
Ephesus. 

Christianity thus stands out before us, not as a cluster of 
dogmas, but an array of divine facts: not as a culture, but as 
a kingdom. High looming over all the civilizations of Orient 
and Occident, towers the central cross. Radiant, in defiance 
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of all cloud or eclipse, shines the glorious person of our Lord. 
His step hallows every continent, and resounds in every great 
movement of history. Nations may rise and fall; civilizations 
may bloom and wither; ages may come and go; but still this 
Divine Form shall be conspicuous, and this righteous kingdom 
shall stand, perfecting its polity, improving its creed, enriching 
its life, and launching forth its energies more and more, till the 
kingdom of evil is crippled, and the earth is filled with the 
knowledge and the praise of God. 

The germ of all this development, as we have said, is a Di- 
vine Interposition ; the authentic report of which as a fact, the 
authoritative exposition of which as a doctrine, are given us in 
the Scriptures. The normal authority of the Old Testament 
stands or falls with that of the New. The normal authority of 
the New Testament stands or falls with the inspiration of the 
Apostles. That the Apostles were inspired, is proved, in the 
only legitimate and valid way, outwardly, by the miracles they 
wrought, and the prophecies they uttered; inwardly, by the 
adaptation of their teachings to the moral wants of the race, 
as evinced and illustrated by the moral victories achieved. 
While, as if to mark precisely the moment when inspiration 
ceased, and the Canon of Scripture was rightly closed, Provi- 
dence has been pleased to spare to us the writings of the so 
called Apostolic Fathers, Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, Hermas 
and others, honored and pious men, witnessing nobly for Christ, 
but falling below the apostolic level of manifest and felt au- 
thority as by a sheer and sudden drop. 

Christianity, as a life in the soul of man, is nourished, as we 
know, by the ministry of the Spirit, which must needs be a 
special work, ever old in the race, ever new in the individual. 
As a body of doctrine, it might also be imparted in the same 
way, singly to every believer; but only a special revelation 
could do it, and this would be to make every believer an apos- 
tle.. The better way, was to have but a few apostles, and to 
have them at the start. And the only way to keep the apos- 
tolic teachings uncorrupted, since tradition could never do it, | 
was to have them garnered ina book. Hence our reverence 
for the Scriptures; a reverence hardly more distasteful to ra- 
tionalism than it is to Romanism; distasteful also to mysticism, 
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which fancies itself inspired.* To the mystic we say, here is 
something less flicker'ng than your inward light. To the Ro- 
manist we say, here is something surer than your tradition. To 
the rationalist we say, here is something diviner than your di- 
vinity of reason. A wonderful Book! we often and piously 
ejaculate ; but more and more wonderful, the more we study it. 
It is yet far ahead of the ages. In all the future extension of 
the Church by Missionary enterprise, there will not come up a 
single question of wisdom in duty, which may not be answered 
by some hint or example in the Book of Acts; not a question 
of discipline, which may not be solved in the light of principles 
comprehensively pronounced either by Christ himself, or by 
some of his Apostles; not an advance upon any theological 
system of the past, or the present, which will not be found em- 
bedded in some pregnant and decisive text; and not a triumph 
of grace, nor a victory of faith, the thanksgiving for which is 
not already shouted upon its pages. As to the peculiar disci- 
pline, and the peculiar dogmas, of the Romish Church, such as 
monasticism, the celibacy of the clergy, purgatory, the seven 
sacraments, the worship of saints, and now, lately, the imma- 
culate conception of the Virgin, if they were against no Scrip- 
ture, it would be enough to condemn them, that no Scripture 
can be fairly quoted in their support. They are historic deve- 
lopments, it is true, but developments without divinely planted 
germs; trees without roots. 

And yet the Bible is neither a Chart of the coming centu- 
ries in its prophecies, by which the Church, sounding with lea- 
den plummit, may steer its way without compass or quadrant ; 
nor a cumbrous Codex of special statutes, leaving nothing to 
the judgment of the future; nor a Creed of scientific formulas, 
anticipating the results of centuries. Even the Apostles’ 
Creed did not proceed from the Apostles. But the Bible is 
better incomparably than Chart, Code, or Creed, in that it 
gives us the living germ of all legitimate expansions, and poli- 
ties, and shapings of doctrine down to the end of time. Bet- 


* Robert Barclay, in his Apology for Quakerism (1675, A. D.) lays it down 
as the second of his fifteen Theses Theologice, that while immediate revela- 
tion cannot contradict either Scripture, or right reason, it is yet not to be mea- 
sured by them. 
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ter incomparably, in that it challenges the Church to perpetual 
thoughtfulness, vigilance and enterprise. 

II. From this view of Christianity as potentially present in 
its germ, and finding in its germ forever more the final test 
and measure of its development, we must next proceed to con- 
sider the law of this development. 

In the spheres of vegetable and animal life, the development 
is in right lines, in obedience to a single force. The lion’s 
whelp, if left to grow up, becomes a roaring lion, and not a 
bleating sheep. The acorn, if let alone, becomes an oak. Or 
if not let alone, but bruised and battered, so it be not killed, is 
still an oak, though deformed and dwarfish. 

But in this kingdom of spiritual life, the law is different. It 
is a law of conflict. The lines of movement are diagonal, from 
a resolution of contending forces; or better still, perhaps, 
according to the old representation, the movement is spiral, 
ever circling, but ever onwards. The disturbing power is 
moral evil; in secular history, as opposed to law; in sacred 
history, as opposed to grace. Law is God in the conscience. 
Grace is God in the will. The same divine agent differently 
revealed, and differently employed. Present in the conscience, 
to denounce and punish what opposes him ; present in the will, 
to subdue and eradicate the opposing element. But resisted 
in both. The opposing power in either case is the same: the 
self-assertion of the finite ego against the infinite Hgo sum; 
the concentrated essence of all the evil in the universe. 

The depravity of man conditions perpetually the kingdom 
of God on earth. But for depravity, fighting against it from 
without, betraying it within, this kingdom would have grown 
like a palm-tree. Now it has wavered like a battle. Victory, 
indeed, is sure—as sure as any simplest process of nature; but 
its price is agony and blood. The germ is always better than 
its development; the ideal, better than the actual. And we 
egregiously blunder, unless we carefully discriminate between 
them. The Christianity of the New Testament, as committed 
by its Divine Founder to the keeping of his Apostles, and by 
them expounded in written documents, is one thing. The 
Christianity of Christendom, in any or in all its periods thus 
far, as actually making its stand and unfolding itself in the 
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face of hostile forces, is quite another thing. The former is 
Christianity divinely purposed and dispensed; the latter is 
Christianity humanly conceived and appropriated. The former 
is instant and perfect; the latter is gradual and imperfect. The 
former, a faultless germ; the latter, a gnarled and knotty 
tree. 

Why God should thus have set limits, seemingly, to his own 
sovereignty, consenting merely to overrule the evil, which 
he might have prevented or crushed, is a question no philo- 
sophy has answered, nor ever will. Any answer but that 
of faith, confessing it a mystery, must end either in dualism or in 
pantheism. If there be a difference between the ordaining and 
the permitting providence of God, it is a difference we cannot 
elucidate; a difference for faith, and not for reason. But this 
question aside, or disposed of as we may choose, there remains 
the fact of human freedom perversely conditioning the benevo- 
lent efficiency of God. There remains the fact of human free- 
dom retarding and marring the very kingdom of God. 

In regard, for example, to the extension of this kingdom in 
this world, the question arises, why, after these eighteen hun- 
dred years, only about one-fifth of the millions for whom Christ 
died, are as yet even nominally Christian? Our faith in God 
constrains us not to charge it either to straitened mercy on his 
part, or a lack of motive power in the scheme of Christianity 
itself. Nor yet may we lay it wholly to the culpable and 

astounding remissness of the Church. For the world also is 
free, and, in its freedom, has resisted, as it may long continue 
to resist, the march of Christ. 

When we come to the persecutions, they are certainly not 
very pleasant to read of. We burn with indignation at the 
atrocious ferocities on the one side; we blush for shame at the 
many cowardly defections and lapses on the other. Even the 

virtues cradled amidst such exposures, and waxing strong by 
such conflicts, are some of them unlovely and fanatical. And 
yet, on the whole, the balance is struck on the side of heroism. 
We consent to those harrowing cruelties, as God’s medicine for 
spiritual debility, God’s spur for spiritual sloth. It were better 
for the Church not to have needed such harsh discipline; but 
since she so much needed, it were better for her not to have 
VOL. V.—39 
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missed it. The devil’s lancet, aimed at an artery, opened only 
an abscess. It must have been so, when Ignatius could offer 
himself so joyfully as “‘the wheat of God” to the grinding of 
the lions’ teeth ;* when Tertullian could shout back so defiantly, 
‘The more you mow us down, the more we grow.’’+ 

In respect to polity, it would doubtless have been agreeable 
to behold the Church maintaining her popular constitution 
unmixed, accomplishing for the world, centuries ago, by the 
force of her example, what the Presbyterianism of Calvin has 
accomplished for the republican freedom of America. But 
the depravity of man was against it, conditioning the counsels 
of God. Hence Prelacy and Popery; not peculiarly of Satan, 
not wholly and inexcusably of man, though not the first, but 
only the second, choice of God. It was not the ambition of 
Cyprian alone, nor even chiefly, it was the stress of persecution, 
laid by divine permission upon a newly planted and imperiled 
Church, which developed the aristocratic form. It was a good 
thing for the times; certainly not very bad, when succession to 
bishoprics was so often only succession to martyrdom. What 
Prelacy was from the time of Cyprian till persecutions had 
ceased under Constantine, such, to a very good degree was 
Popery in the Middle Ages: a necessity of history. It was a 
growth, nourished in part by the pride of bishops, from the 
beginnings of an appellate jurisdiction at Sardica,} to the final 
assumptions of Hildebrand; but nourished also by the litter of 
decaying institutions and races. There was need of something. 
to be stiff against the increasing heresies of the Eastern Empire. 
There was need of something to be stout and gallant against 
the barbarism of the Gothic north. 

As to doctrine, we could certainly. have coveted its calm and 
steady development through the untroubled consciousness of 
the Church, each successive generation adding its statements, 
until the involved and hidden fullness of the apostolic teaching 
had been triumphantly evolved. On the side of divine grace, 


* Ad. Romanos, Ch. 4. 

+ Plures efficimur, quoties metimur a vobis: Semen est sanguis Christiano- 
tum. Apologeticus, 3 50. 

t In 343 A. D., according to Hefele, in his Conciliengeschichte, vol. i. p. 515. 
The date commonly assigned, following the authority of Socrates and Sozo- 
men, is 347. 
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this surely was possible; but not on the side of a depraved and 
prurient freedom. Grace alone in the problem had made the 
development a simple, noiseless growth, as of a plant. Depra- 
vity made it a rude and stormy conflict. Heresies are bad, no 
doubt, but providential; which Epiphanius, in his tart volume 
against the eighty heresies of his time, appears to forget. This 
famous Panarium of the doughty champion of orthodoxy, is not 
a book to be recommended as a means of grace. It bitterly 
refuses to distinguish between men and their opinions; blacken- 
ing the religious and moral character of all who swerve from 
the Catholic faith. While it is probably true, that a very large 
proportion of the more conspicuous and leading heretics, have 
been men of irreproachable piety. And for a double reason. 
First, because a heretic is sharply watched, and labors of 
course to recommend the errors of his doctrine by the sanctity 
of his life. And secondly, because of a mental and spiritual 
activity, which gets more nutriment out of a bad creed, than a 
stupid and dozing orthodoxy gets out of a good one. Pelagius 
was a good man, as Augustine himself believed. And so was 
Arius. A heresy lives always on some half truth, which it has 
found and emphasized ; and then dies of the other half when at 
length it arrives. It was the safety of the Church to be Jewish 
for a time; while Ebionism would have been her ruin. It was 
needful, and it was well, that the speculative genius of the 
heathen world should try itself upon the mysterious contents 
of the new religion; while Gnosticism died of a surfeit ending 
in delirium, as Ebionism before it had died of hunger. But the 
Church nobly held on her course midway between these two, 
steadily maturing her theology, till, at length, after a com- 
pletely exhaustive debate of the whole subject, which leaves 
nothing new whatever to be said, at Nice, at Constantinople, 
at Ephesus, and at Chalcedon, she had settled forever her doc- 
trine of God, Triune and Incarnate. Then followed, in due 
time, her doctrine of man, developed mainly by Augustine, 
who enabled her to steer her way with upright keel between 
Manichean fatalism and Pelagian free-will. 

In calling the Middle Ages Scholastic and Aristotelian, we 
pronounce their eulogy quite as clearly as we reveal their shame. 
The great Lutheran revolt, was the judgment of Providence 
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against those ages for having bowed too slavishly beneath the 
sceptre of the Stagyrite. While the Reformation, in its turn, 
has begotten mischiefs, and is burdened by infirmities, peculiar 
to itself; rending into sectarian fragments, though it be but 
for a time, the seamless garment of our Lord. Weak nerves 
may here and there seek an opiate in the surrender of private 
judgment to the dictation of the Romish Hierarchy; but a truly 
masculine faith, feeding upon the promises of Christ, will be all 
the stronger for these conflicts and reactions, waiting patiently 
for the time when a more efficient polity, and a more complete 
and comprehensive statement of Christian doctrine, shall emerge 
in beauty from the chaos now weltering around us. 

And so, from first to last, the creed of the Church has had 
its martial but victorious growth ; emptying every heresy of its 
life by accepting the modicum of truth it has brought, and 
elaborating, out of the warring elements, that noble body of 
Catholic Divinity, in which the great mass of Christian believers 
have been, after all, so nearly agreed. 

III. It remains for us to glance at the destined end of this 
development. 

One end, secured in advance, and at every step in the pro- 
cess, is the vitality and freshness of a free development. Hence 
the law of reserve so conspicuous in the Scriptures. They are 
often wisely silent, though never studiously obscure. 

In regard to polity, the New Testament definitively prescribes 
no single kind, indeed does not emphasize the matter at all; so 
that trial may be made, in successive ages, and under perpetu- 
ally shifting circumstances, of the several kinds. And yet it per- 
mits us to discern, as we think, with tolerable distinctness, what 
was actually the polity of the apostolic age. In legislation, it 
is a book of principles, not of statutes and precedents; so that 
we may learn law in our administration of it. 

In regard to doctrine, it is a book, not of scientific formulas, 
but of vital and vitalizing facts, addressed not primarily to the 
speculative reason, but to the believing heart, so that we may 
sound our way along to the desired result. And so the whole 
tone of the book is that of encouragement, or of challenge 
rather, to the freest activity in all directions, whether of out- 
ward expansion, or of inward growth. And this proximate 
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end of freedom in the development, so honorable to man, so 
evidently the choice of the Most High, has redounded to the 
praise of God and the benefit of man, in imparting to Christi- 
anity a bloom, a buoyancy and a vigor of movement, which no 
other human activity has ever equaled. 

But the end is not yet. The grand consummation will come, 
of course, when the contents of Scripture are wholly emptied 
into history, and the Church has wholly appropriated to herself 
the treasures of her Redeemer’s grace and truth. This, how- 
ever, cannot be realized perfectly on earth. It awaits the 
trumpet of the Resurrection, when the last enemy of man is 
vanquished, and the Church, militant for ages, becomes the 
Church triumphant and jubilant for evermore. 

Unhappily for us, this shining reward and issue of all her 
struggles has faded, in a measure, from the vision of the Church. 
It was otherwise in the apostolic and earlier ages. An intense 
faith in the resurrection of the body, as introductory to the full 
blessedness of the life eternal, was one of the warmest and most 
rousing stimulants to martyrdom. It ran, indeed, into the 
grossest Millenarian extravagance; but it raised up a noble 
army of confessors and heroes. And the time is again coming, 
when, through a better acquaintance with the now neglected 
department of Eschatology, and a better appreciation of the 
whole enterprise of Redemption, as worked by incarnate forces, 
the earlier experience shall be repeated, though in purer and 
better forms. 

That Christianity is ever perfectly to triumph in this world, 
either subduing all men to its banner, or any man entirely to 
its sanctity, we are not permitted to believe. We shall never 
know fully what the Gospel is, from the partial sway it obtains 
over earthly believers. The Millennium itself shall end in con- 
flicts and explosions unparalleled before. All that we can realize 
on earth, and in time, will be an onward movement towards the 
appointed goal; a gradual taking up into her bosom, on the 
part of the Church, of the spirit and the doctrine of her Lord. 
An onward movement, we say; but not necessarily unbroken 
and without recoil. Not necessarily onward in every moment, 
and at every point; but onward in the long run and at large. 
None can tell but that Russia shall be as England, and England 
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as Rome and Carthage. But this we know, that the banner of 
the Church shall never trail in the dust for want of some grand 
and gallant race, be it Teutonic or be it Slavic, to grasp that 
banner, and bear it aloft, and bear it onward. 

This also seems to be clear, that our own land, so long held 
in reserve, concealed from sight behind the western horizon, is 
to be the principal theatre of the coming history of the Church, 
and the citadel from which her mightiest energies shall radiate 
to conquer the globe. The banner of the Cross, from its first 
unfolding in Asia, has been moving steadily westward, till at 
length it has reached the Pacific shore, and now rustles again 
in the face of Asia upon its eastern side. Here on a continent 
gigantically fashioned, and jealously guarded for centuries from 
military or commercial intrusion, Christianity has planted her 
foot, and lifted her smewy arm. The gates of the continent, it 
is true, have in these later days been opened as widely to what 
is worst, or to what is best, seeking an asylum here from beyond 
the sea. Commerce has made us prosperous. Prosperity has 
made us reckless and grasping. The greed of gain has tainted 
our chivalry; and the wrongs we have done, or winked at, are 
crying against us to the heavens. And yet there is something 
imposing in that sense of destiny so characteristic of us as a 
people; something remarkable in these overrulings of Provi- 
dence, which have brought us again and again so safely out of 
all our perils. We cannot, of course, be quite sure in regard to 
the ultimate purposes of God concerning us. It may be that 
He will dash us to pieces against our mountains, as a vessel that 
has failed to answer its gracious end, even as He dashed in 
pieces the empire of the Cxsars. But the laws of history, and 
the omens of Providence, are more for us than against us; and, 
by every token but that of our present ingratitude and blind- 
ness, which we may hope will be seasonably corrected. He 
who is king in Zion doth certainly appear to have elected us 
for the achievement of his crowning victories. 

What the Church of the Future is to be, we may not prog- 
nosticate with confidence, but must wait to see. Two points, 
however, are as clear as anything short of an explicit revela- 
tion can renderthem. One is, that history will not repeat her- 
self by restoring to us the Church of any previous period. No 
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Church behind us is worthy to be restored; neither the Apos- 
tolic,* nor the Nicene, nor the Medizval, nor the Church of 
the Reformation. And yet each one of these has something to 
be commended, suggesting the other point, which is this, that 
history will be as slow to contradict, as she is to repeat, her- 
self, but will wisely treasure up every harvest, whether of 
saintly living, or of solid doctrine, which she has ever reaped 
and garnered. 

That a united Christendom is yet in store for us, Greek, Ro- 
mish, Protestant and every other divisive and partial commun- 
ion, all overborne and blended into one, can scarcely be doubted, 
if we but consider the urgency of our Lord’s last prayer for 
his disciples: ‘‘That they may all be one, as Thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.” That this unity will 
be not merely of the spirit, but put forth some outward token of 
itself in visible form, is no carnal dream, but simply a neces- 
sity of life itself, which ever unfolds and utters itself incarnate. 
That this unity will be either Greek, Romish, or Lutheran, 
finding its rallying centre and nucleus in any existing com- 
munion, the laws of history forbid us to believe. Christendom 
will not reinstate her early Patriarchs. The sway of the Pope, 
cast off in the East eight hundred years ago by Constantinople, 
cast off by Wittemberg three hundred years ago, can never be 
restored. That any single sect of Protestants, not claiming a 
jus divinum authority for its faith and order, will mount to 
this coveted supremacy and leadership, no one of them, we 
would hope, is quite arrogant enough to dream. And yet the 
present divisions ery aloud for some reconciling power to make 
itself felt in Christendom. We honor Calvin for saying, that 
he would willingly cross seven oceans to bring about the union 
of the Protestant Churches. Somehow, in God’s own hour and 
way, now hidden from us behind the clouds of a stormy spring- 
time, this glorious summer of Sacred History shall be ushered 
in. The day is coming when Christian Baptism shall be a 


* By this is meant, not the Apostles themselves, who were inspired, and 
consequently are above our criticism, but the Christian communities they 
gathered, as at Corinth or Colosse, which, in some points, would be very poor 
models for us. 
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passport to the Christian Supper in any quarter of the globe; 
when all who have named the name of Christ shall take each 
other by the hand, girdling the earth, and filling the heavens 
with the pealing anthems of their praise. 

What precisely will be the polity of this Church of the com- 
ing time, we would not be precipitate in saying, or thinking. 
But if in civil history, as Gervinus has so finely demonstrated, 
Republics stand at the end of the historic course, the final 
polity of the Church can hardly be otherwise than Republican ; 
a polity which finds its best expression in the government of the 
Church by an elective eldership. 

As to the theology of the future, while, in its shaping, it 
cannot be wholly old, in its substance, it cannot be wholly new. 
The brain of Christendom has not been working these eighteen 
hundred years in vain. Settlements have been made, and ver- 
dicts rendered, which can neither be reversed, nor ignored. 
The great periods of theological debate have made deposits of 
doctrine as permanent and solid as the successive strata of 
geology. ‘There is a doctrine of God in Christ; a doctrine of 
man apostate ; a doctrine of justification by faith alone: these 
three great triumphs of sacred science, represented by the three 
great names of Athanasius, Augustine and Calvin, which can 
never be set aside, or materially modified. ‘Their roots are in 
God’s word, and they have had a growth of centuries in the 
consciousness of the Universal Church. They answer, if any 
doctrines ever can, to the famous test of Vincentius Lirinensis :* 
Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus traditum est. 

The points which remain to be debated, are the Church, the 
Millennium, the Intermediate State, the Resurrection, and the 
Life Eternal in the New Jerusalem. These points are but light- 
ly touched upon in the New Testament, and have never been 
adjudicated in the theology of Christendom. They bide their 
time, and are coming up in their turn. They are, indeed, sub- 
ordinate points, but not therefore trivial. The doctrines here 
involved, and eventually to be developed, have hidings of power 
in them, which are to recruit and animate the Church for her 
millennial victories. 


* A monk on Lirinum, a little island near the S. E. coast of France. He 
died 450, A.D. His only extant work is the “ Commonitorium adversos Hae- 
reticos.” 
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Finally, this Church of the Future must, of course, be re- 
formatory; realizing in beneficent acts and institutions the 
kingdom of God upon earth. Much evil yet remains, if not 
wholly unrecognized and unrebuked, certainly unsubdued. And 
something of disorder and evil there must always be. But 
when we compare India with England; the ninth century with 
the nineteenth; when we see Western Europe wiped clean of 
its medieval slavery, and dotted all over with institutions and 
agencies of benevolence; and when we feel, on every side of 
us, the swelling of a tide of moral sentiment, which can tole- 
rate no wrong against any race of men on any continent of the 
globe, it is plain, that Christianity has already achieved great 
things in history, and will not rest till the nations are all re- 
deemed. 





ARTICLE V. 
THE WRITINGS OF NICHOLAS DE CLEMENGIS. 


Nicolai de Clemangiis Catalaunensis, Opera Omnia. Lugduni 
Batavorum. Anno CIc., IC., CXIII. 


Aone the writers, little known and less read, who in the 
early part of the fifteenth century uttered their protest against 
the prevalent evils of the Church, and labored assiduously for 
its reform, historic justice requires that Nicholas de Clemengis, 
the compeer of Gerson and D’Ailly in the University of Paris, 
should be allowed an eminent and conspicuous position. As 
Rector of the University, as Secretary of Benedict XIII., and 
as a familiar correspondent and intimate friend of many of the 
most distinguished men of his time, the range of his observa- 
tion was most extensive, and his acquaintance with the condition 
of the Church renders him an invaluable witness for those facts 
in regard to it, which he narrates, and whose sad significance no 
one better understood or more deeply deplored than himself. 
Although he lived and died in the communion of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the writings of John Huss cannot exceed those 
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of Clemengis, in the bold and fearless tone in which he arraigns 
the abuses of the Church, and the deep and wide-spread iniquity 
of his times. Indeed, it seems to us, that could the two men 
have met, they would have greeted one another as brothers. 
There was in both the same earnest love of truth, the same 
indignant loathing of all that was vile and base, the same devo- 
tion to the sacred cause of reform, the same clear perception of 
its radical necessity, and the same implicit submission to the 
supreme authority of Scripture. Clemengis, however, was more 
of the scholar. He led the life, for many years, of a recluse, 
from necessity perhaps, as much as from choice. Distaste for 
the bustling scenes of a public station, was doubtless strength- 
ened by the persecutions of a malice that drove one of the 
ablest men of the time to find refuge in an obscure retreat. 
Tried by the test to which Huss was subjected, Clemengis could 
not have escaped the same fate. His “‘ Disputatio super Mate- 
ria Coneilii Generalis,’ would have sealed his doom. His sub- 
mission to the sole authority of Scripture, would have made him 
a rebel and heretic at the tribunal of the Council of Constance, 
which assumed to itself the infallibility of the deposed Pontiff. 
One of the most remarkable treatises of Clemengis, is that 
‘Con the corrupt condition of the Church.” (De corrupto Ecele- 
sie Statu.) Its opening paragraph is deeply significant. ‘‘ As 
yesterday I took into my hands the sacred volume, the first 
passage that met my eye, as I began to read the first Epistle 
of Peter, was this: Jt is time that judgments begin in the house 
of God. Nor did I pass it by hastily, as I did other portions 
of the Epistle, but lingering over it, I forced my mind, struck 
by sudden horror, to grapple with the words. At once the pre- 
sent oppressions and calamities of the Church, and unless I am 
false in my conjectures, those which she must yet endure, 
presented themselves to my thought. With these came up the 
causes, the most legitimate causes of such enormous evils. For 
while it is becoming that the ministers of the Church, (of whom 
Christ should be the dowry and heritage,) should be free from 
all contagion of worldly lust, and while they who dispense the 
sacraments of heaven, the costly purchase of our human redemp- 
tion, should be chaste and alien from all iniquity or fleshly im- 
purity; and while they should be pious who vicariously repre- 
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sent the most holy Judge, and they just who represent him that 
is perfect in justice, and they humble who represent him that 
was most humiliated, and they concordant and peaceable who 
represent the God of peace and concord; in a word, while those 
who are set as mirrors and examples to others, should be resplen- 
dent in every virtue, instead of being adorned by these various 
excellences, they are stained by the pollution of every kind 
of vice.” 

Clemengis then proceeds to point out the causes which have 
brought upon the Church her calamities. The first of these is 
avarice. The liberality of the early disciples led them to 
bestow large endowments upon the Church. These were first 
employed in an unobjectionable manner, but soon the affluence 
of the Church incited to priestly avarice. The evil spread 
abroad, till riches, instead of piety, absorbed the anxieties of 
all. ‘Who now,” he asks, “‘seeking a benefice, inquires as to 
the holy men or treasures which it can boast? Who asks of 
the character of the people, their morals or their vices? Who 
looking for a monastery, inquires as to the rules of its observ- 
ance, the tenor of its religion, or the discipline of those subject 
to it? Who takes his own ability into consideration, or whether 
he can bear the burden to be imposed? Who considers his 
own dangers or those of his parish? Who preaches or sets the 
Gospel before them? Who, by deed or word, points them to 
the way of salvation, rather who of the prelates does not plunder 
those subject to him in every possible way? Who pities their 
need or condoles with their poverty ?” 

The three evils from which others mainly have sprung, are 
luxury, pride, and cupidity. They have found a place more- 
over in the very head of the Church. ‘The pontifical court has 
spread its exactions over all churches and realms. To irrigate 
it, streams of wealth are drawn from all vacant benefices, which 
none must presume to fill without Papal authority, under pain 
of anathema. Not from schools or colleges, but from the plough, 
and from all servile employments, the crowd of applicants aspir- 
ing to rule parishes, rush to Rome. Of Latin they know no 
more than of Arabic, and can scarce read, or tell A from B. 
But perhaps their morals palliated their ignorance? Nay, if 
their learning was small, their morals were more deplorable; 
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and if they had failed of education in letters, they were adepts 
in wantonness, plays, revels, broils and vanities. Hence the 
contempt of the priesthood among the people. But beside 
inviting such applicants, the Cour: of Rome demands Annates, 
Tythes, and other impositions, or divides the revenues of the 
Church with the secular power. To carry out its designs, it 
sends the agents of its extortion abroad through every pro- 
vince, who pursue their measures with unsparing rigor, excom- 
municating such as do not furnish a satisfactory sum of money 
within a specified time.”” Luther could not have exhibited the 
evils of Tetzel’s proceedings in more vivid colors, than Clemen- 
gis does those of the predecessors of that reprobate. Of the 
fraud, trickery, calumny, quarrel-hunting, and venal judgments 
of the Court of Rome, he finds himself unable to speak at 
length. ‘* How efficacious is gold there to overthrow justice ! 
How rarely can a poor man succeed against a rich adversary!” 
““What mean,” he asks, “these new rules and constitutions, 
put forth by each successive pontiff, and required to be observed 
above all the ancient laws and the sanctions of the Fathers? 
What are they but ensnaring nets, furnishing abundant matter 
for litigation, by which the cavilling sophistical courtiers per- 
vert justice, and in a thousand artful ways in contempt of right 
and justice, excite litigation, so that scarce one can be found, 
however clear his title to his benefice, who holds it without con- 
troversy.” ‘It makes little difference to them on what grounds 
any one holds a benefice, whether as a true pastor he entered 
by the door, or as a robber climbed up some other way.” “I 
have no doubt that more robbers are now to be found in the 
Church than true pastors, so that now what Christ said of the 
traffickers in the temple, is true of his Church—my house is 
the house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves.” 

In the hands of Clemengis, the cardinals fare no better than 
the Pope. The disciple is not above his Lord. ‘ If any one,” 
he says, “‘ wished to make an effigy of pride, he could do it in 
no fitter way than to present the picture of a cardinal to the 
eyes of beholders. Formerly their office was humble; now 
they have enlarged their phylacteries, and look down upon 
bishops, patriarchs and primates as beneath them, assuming 
an equality with kings.’’ Who can express their immense ava- 
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rice? It is beyond the power of words. They hold—not two 
or three—not ten or twenty—but from one or two to four or 
five hundred benefices, or even more. Ner are these small and 
lean, but the fattest and best of all. Yet even with these, they 
are not content. They still grasp for more. They daily de- 
mand new favors, new grants. The needy, seeing in their 
hands all the wealth and power of the church, are forced to 
resort to them, seek a place in their household, and by their 
subserviency to them, procure the title to a benefice. Learn- 
ing and integrity are no longer the road to promotion. The 
honors of the church must be secured by other arts. The reli- 
gious foundations of which the cardinals have charge are left 
to ruin, and the manner of the life led by those that occupy 
them, is of no account, if only the revenues are duly return- 
ed.”’ Clemengis moreover charges upon the cardinals the guilt 
of the disgraceful schism of the church. Passing by “ their 
Simoniacal dealings with the Pope, their venal advocacy, their 
shameful briberies and promotions, their subserviency to the 
lay nobility, their adulteries and fornications, rendering the 
Court of Rome one of incest, the obscenities of the lives of 
their domestics, in perfect keeping with that of their masters, 
their money-lending, traffic and usury, insomuch that they are 
known not inaptly as nuwmularit supreme tabule,—passing by 
all these things and others still more aggravated, still the abo- 
minable fornication of the Pope, and of these his brethren with 
the princes of this world, should not be suffered to pass unno- 
ticed. To strengthen their dominion and confirm their tyran- 
ny, they have conformed to the example of the temporal princes, 
industriously seeking their favor and alliance. The church is 
governed by their caprice. Men are taken up by them for 
ecclesiastical promotion, who have no acquaintance with the 
divine law or spiritual truth, by which only the people can be 
made wise to salvation. Their ruling purpose is to accumulate 
as much money as possible, even by extortion. Those who are 
acquainted with divine truth, but unread in the laws of men, 
and thus less capable of defending their own rights, are first 
made victims. True piety, intent on the study of the sacred 
writings, is made a laughing stock. The commands of God are 
forced by the pontiffs to give place to their own traditions. The 
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once noble office of preaching is counted vile and a thing to be 
ashamed of. If any clergyman is thrown into prison for theft, 
homicide, rape or sacrilege or any other criminal enormity, he 
is subjected to the penalty only till the rate of his guilt has 
been paid in money. When this is done, he goes forth free 
and like an innocent man.” ‘ All faults, errors, crimes, even 
capital, are cancelled and blotted out by money.” The system 
of ecclesiastical espionage conducted by those called promoters, 
by which charges are trumped up against innocent men, and 
by which they are harassed and forced to seek relief by the 
sacrifice of their property, is severely arraigned. Justice is 
made venal. The licentiousness of the priests is general and 
unconcealed. Not only promotion, but confession, absolution 
and dispensation, are to be purchased for money. If the ob- 
jection is urged, freely ye have received, freely give, the reply is, 
‘“‘T have not freely received, and consequently I am not bound 
freely to give.’”” What could be expected from these things, 
but that the mass of the priesthood should be most vile and 
unworthy? If admitted to office, the question is not of their 
past life and morals, but whether they can pay the fee demand- 
ed. Of letters and doctrine what shall be said when we see 
that most of them can read only by slowly spelling out the 
syllables? What fruit of their prayers when the language of 
their prayer is to them barbarous and unknown? They live 
more after the manner of Epicurus than of Christ, frequenting 
taverns and consuming their time in drinking, gluttony, revel- 
ry and gaming. Overcome by wantonness or intoxication, they 
give themselves up to broils, clamor, tumult, execrating on their 
polluted lips, the name of God and his saints, and thus con- 
ducting themselves, they go from the vilest associations,* to the 
altar of God.” 

In a similar strain of indignant protest, Clemengis exposes 
the various corruptions that had overspread all orders in the 
church. The absenteeism of the prelates, their mercenary and 
rapacious proceedings, the licentiousness and indolence of the 
monks, the pride and insolence of the mendicant orders, who 
acting the part of “priests of Baal,” riot in secret gluttony 
and pollution, and the unchaste and lascivious conduct of the 


* Ex meretricum complexibus. 
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nuns, whose convents are little better than houses of prostitu- 
tion, these and other evils are subjected to withering rebuke. 
Clemengis then appeals to God to protect the vine which his 
own right hand had planted, and for his name sake to rescue it 
from reproach. It is true, he says, our sins have provoked 
vengeance and have brought this calamity upon us. To repent 
and return to God is our duty which we have neglected. 

Some, he says, may object that he is too sweeping in his de- 
nunciations. ‘To this he replies that there are indeed some ex- 
ceptions to the general corruption, but they are few indeed, 
and wherever found are subjected to scorn and ridicule. He 
refers the Church of Rome to the denunciations of the Pro- 
phets, and bids her learn from their threatenings against Zion 
of old, her own danger. The remedy of the grievous and cry- 
ing evils of the times, are to be found in God alone. There 
can be no peace to the Church while injustice rules. There is 
and can be no peace to the wicked. There must be a thorough 
and entire reform. This whole treatise of Clemengis reveals 
in every part of it, the high ideal of Christian purity and de- 
votion which he had drawn from the perusal of the sacred 
writings. It is no official document, no plea for a mere exter- 
nal reform. His heart utters itself in his burning words, 
and the severity of his rebukes consists in their indisputable 
justice. If any are disposed to question the hopeless corrup- 
tion of the Church or the necessity of those measures of re- 
form at last so successfully initiated in the succeeding century, 
he only needs to glance over the pictures which Clemengis has 
drawn of the prevalent iniquity and fearful abuses of his age. 

Another treatise of Clemengis is one on the calamities of 
the French nation. (De Lapsu et Reparatione Justitiz.) It is 
addressed to the Duke of Burgundy, and presents in a most 
forcible and vivid manner the lamentable condition of a land 
subjected to violence and anarchy, and torn in pieces by the 
intestine conflicts of ambitious and unscrupulous princes. Cle- 
mengis points out the remedies of these evils, and urges the 
Duke of Burgundy, as the most powerful subject of the idiot 
monarch of France, to see that they are applied. The subject 
is one that he had long and carefully studied, and which he 
presents with the ability of a Christian statesman. Among 
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the other measures which he proposes, and which show his 
practical good sense in discerning the root of the evil, he insists 
urgently upon the restoration of the debased coinage to its true 
value. But any hopes which Clemengis might repose in the 
Duke of Burgundy were doomed to disappointment. For many 
years subsequent he showed himself the evil genius of the na- 
tion, the patron of violence and high-handed crime. 

The treatise of Clemengis on the authority of General Coun- 
cils, (Disputatio super Materia Concilii Generalis cum quodam 
Scholastico Parisiensi,) having special reference to the Council 
of Constance, is one of his most remarkable productions. With- 
out presuming authoritatively to establish his positions, he pre- 
sents his queries in such a manner as to show his own opinions, 
and in stating the difficulties that had troubled his own mind, 
betrays a Christian sagacity altogether in advance of many who 
in a succeeding age bore the name of Protestant. 

He wishes, first of all, to be informed whether all General 
Councils are of equal authority, and if so, why Gregory speaks 
of four only as those which he venerates and regards as he does 
the four gospels or the four rivers of Paradise. If all are of 
unlimited authority, why is a doubtful suspicion thus thrown by 
implication upon all the others ¢ 

He desires, moreover, to know whether Catholic truth re- 
quires him to hold that a General Council is infallible in mat- 
ters of fact and morals, as well as faith. If so, what is the dif- 
ference between the church militant and the church triumphant? 
As to the words of Christ promising his presence where two or 
three are gathered in his name, Clemengis confesses that it 
carries with it to his mind no weight of conviction toward 
establishing the point in dispute. Were those infallible among 
whom Christ dwelt on earth? But what kind of assistance do 
the words of the promise imply? Christ’s divine presence can- 
not be intended, for that is everywhere, and if his presence 
prevents error, there could be no such thing on earth. If of 
his gracious assisting presence, what follows but that where two 
or three, however great sinners they may have been, and how- 
ever they may never have repented or confessed, if assembled 
in the name of the church, then divine grace is infused into 
them, and they are possessed of the Spirit! In fact, many with 
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the zeal of believers confer together on the peace of the church, 
while involved themselves in gross sins inconsistent with grace. 
Either, therefore, the condition of their mecting for some pious 
end should be struck out, or there is no need that grace should 
be conferred. But let us grant that grace is present with indi- 
viduals thus assembled, does the conferred grace make them 
impeccable, so that they cannot stumble through ignorance or 
passion blinding their judgment? Grace moves and urges to 
good action, but it does not compel it by any necessity. If the 
words of Christ are to be understood of assistance in the way of 
direction or spiritual guidance, this is wont to be with holy men 
full of the grace of the Spirit and pervaded byit. To such belongs 
God’s promise, “I will give thee understanding, and instruct 
thee in the way in which thou shouldst go.” To those of pious 
life and labors is the Spirit given—*“‘ He shall teach you all 
things.” But of these, the words of the Apostle are true, “Ye 
are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if indeed the Spirit of 
God dwell in you.” 

“‘ But to understand the meaning of Christ’s words, we should 
consider, what being gathered in Christ’s name means, and you 
have said we ought to regard those gathered in the true name 
of Christ, who with all their might seek to restore peace to the 
Church. But Christ’s true name is Jesus. He was Christ, or 
anointed in common with Saul and Cyrus, but his name is 
Jesus, because he saves his people from their sins. See, then, 
if it be not more correct and consonant to Scripture to call 
those congregated in the true name of Christ, who are assem- 
bled with the true and eternal salvation of themselves or their 
neighbors in view, or the welfare of the entire Catholic Church, 
whether it be through a striving after peace or some other 
saving blessing or prayer or grace. For thus it is that the 
ablest expositors of Scripture understand the words. They 
who assemble in Christ’s name, meet to seek that which per- 
tains to a true salvation. Any other exposition, such as the 
one you give, is too limited, it is not broad enough to meet the 
case.” 

- The peace of the Church, Clemengis maintains, is but an 
equivocal good. Even the Schism, under God’s overruling pro- 
vidence, may have its uses. Heresies must arise, that they who 

VoL. v.—40 
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are to be approved may be made manifest. Peace is one of those 
blessings which, according to St. Augustine, are to be asked for 
hesitatingly and with trembling, as. well:as with the adjoined 
condition of their being expedient to salvation. We know not 
indeed, as St. Paul says, what we should pray for as we ought, 
so that if persons are merely assembled for the restoring of the 
temporal peace of the Church, it does not follow that we must 
of necessity believe them gathered in the true name of Christ. 

“First, because they cannot know whether peace is expedient 
to. the salvation of the Church which Christ may have purposed 
to heal of its pride, vanity, simony, avarice and other evils, by 
means of this schism, for we are not to believe that guod is not 
designed by him to be drawn from these calamities. For what 
are the temporal afflictions of the Church, but bitter potions or 
medicines for the cure of spiritual evils? Again, the Church 
abounds with carnal men, who desire peace in the Church for 
their. personal ease and comfort, that they may give a freer 
indulgence to their lusts. Who would maintain that men like 
these, assembled with such dispositions, were gathered in the 
name of Christ? Yet men of this stamp, who are almost inuu- 
merable in the Church, not only have no regard to spiritual 
things, but persecute those who have, as has been the case since 
the days of Abel slain by his carnal brother. These men are 
eager for temporal profit, they live in the Church like world- 
lings. They go abroad, covet, are grasping and ambitious; 
they oppress and rob those beneath them, glorying in the honor 
of precedency, find their delight in pomps, pride, luxury, and 
count gain, godliness; they are prepared to tolerate whatever 
will increase their temporalities ; they ridicule those that desire 
to live holily, justly, innocently, spiritually, calling such, hypo- 
crites, and they count none learned in the Church but such as 
have mastered the art of money-making, or have learned how 
to manage or enlarge their temporalities. Of such the Church 
to-day is full, and there is scarce a chapter or a college where 
any others can be found. And since none but these are 
accounted wise, all things must be managed to their liking. 
And what can such men know to seek after, but temporalities ? 
What.can they think of but temporal gain? Are such the ones 
to be selected to strive for the reformation of the Church in 
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morals, discipline, and purity of life? Men who would count 
such a reformation the greatest of all calamities, men who wish 
to live as they list with impunity, and have purchased the privi- 
lege of the Roman See at a large price, how can we suppose 
such men must strive for that peace of the Church of which 
they have no knowledge or understanding ?”’ 

The true, perfect and spiritual peace of the Church, Cle- 
mengis contends, is sought and looked for in vain without right- 
eousness and the grace of God first of all. Since it is said, 
“ Righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” So the 
Apostle says, “being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God.” In all his salutations, he puts grace before peace. It 
is plain, therefore, that a reformation of ecclesiastical morals 
must precede a true and solid peace in the Chureh. How else 
will God be reconciled to us? As he says by Jeremiah, 
“Wash thy heart, O Jerusalem, from thy wickedness, that thou 
mayest be saved.”” For what do temporal and carnal men who 
attempt to establish temporal without spiritual peace in the 
Church, seem to do, but build a house without laying the foun- 
dations? Such'as these, God rebukes with his severe reproof 
and heavy curse. ‘‘Woe to you that deceive my people and 
cry peace, peace, when there is no peace.” Yet what other 
than this is it to consult for temporal and neglect that spiritual 
peace, without which the first is no peace at all? 

The history of the Council of Pisa, which instead of giving 
unity to the Church, only elected a third Pope, is cited to show 
how carnal and covetous men defeated the purpose of those 
who were anxious for a genuine reformation of the Church. 
When they had gained the promotions they coveted, then they 
cried peace, and when the Council broke up, they returned with 
the peace they sought, that is, promotion. Clemengis wishes 
to know of his friend whether he deemed them infallible in the 
report they made that they had given peace to the Catholic 
Church, or were free from being active as well as passive dupes. 
And if so, what follows but that a council may err? 

But if they were indeed free from error—if such is his friend’s 
opinion, he asks his reason for it. Aware of his own and others’ 
ignorance, he can neither see nor guess out reasons for such an 
opinion. Did they come to a salutary conclusion, notwithstand- 
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ing that some of them, in accordance with human frailty, were 
blinded by ambition? Why, then, did not the Spirit lead them 
to a sure and salutary union of the Church? Why did he per- 
mit ambitious men to overcome the Church and delude it by the 
ery, peace, peace, when there was no such thing? For, if there 
had been, there would have been no need on the Church’s 
account for the assembling of the present council. The Spirit 
is present with those—to guide them, who have prepared within 
themselves a worthy abode for him, and by their good works 
are deserving of his inspiration and visitation. But how he 
hears or visits or enlightens those that oppose themselves to 
him, and who while they cannot endure him in themselves, 
attempt to quench him in others, who are inflamed with the 
fervors of ambition rather than the fire of charity, is indeed a 
question. For nothing is so opposed to covetousness as charity. 
‘Charity is not puffed up.” 

They are men, moreover, who not only cannot approve, but 
cannot patiently hear anything opposed to their wishes or covet- 
ousness, who have no taste for spiritual gifts, and if any one 
should say anything of the Spirit, they receive it as a senseless 
and foolish thing, with a laugh or hiss or clamorous contention. 
They say they seek the things of God, but they seek their own, 
regarding merely their pleasure or convenience. The Holy 
Spirit is not wont to accompany such men, but flies from them.* 
““These things I present by way of inquiry, that I may be 
better informed by you how the Holy Spirit can be supposed 
to preside in the council, and to sway and lead the minds of 
men, who are far from being spiritual, to things that pertain to 
salvation.” Nor is reference made here, says Clemengis, spe- 
cially to the present Council (of Constance), of which he has 
more hope in the Lord than of some that have preceded it, 
although he had heard with grief, that many things occurred 
there, which were not so much works of the Spirit as of the 
flesh, such as disputings, rivalries, dissentions, partizanships, 
animosities, clamorings and derisions, far from accordant with 
that gravity and modesty which the Spirit requires, and which 
should be ever present in a ‘council of peace. How plainly 
necessary then that the right sort of men should be sent to 


* Page 71. 
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councils, men of integrity and justice, inflamed with the fire of 
the Spirit rather than covetousness, who seek not their own, but 
the things of Christ, and who may expect the divine aid. 

Clemengis then speaks of the manner in which ancient councils 
were observed by the Fathers of the Church—by fasting, con- 
tinuous prayer, tearful contrition, and the humility of a broken 
heart, while with fear and trembling, they implored the aid of 
the Spirit, and cl€ansed their hearts of every thing unworthy 
of their great guest, lest he should be offended and driven away. 
Therefore he lent them his aid, darected and heard them, shed 
grace upon their lips, so that it was not so much they that 
spake as the Spirit that spake in them. But what need of all 
this, if by their assembling together they became infallible ? 

We often read in Scripture of many, though innocent, falling 
or suffering by the fall of one or a few. One diseased sheep 
infects the whole flock. Why then may not a multitude err, if 
it depends on the voice of one, or the whole be deceived like 
that one if their iniquity or presumption merit it?’ Does not 
perfect rectitude and infallibility belong only to God? Let the 
nations know that they are men, not gods, angels, or confirmed 
saints. But if frail men they may sin, they may err. They 
are exposed to passion and ignorance, and so much the more if 
vain enough to wish to be held as infallible. 

‘** But if the council is to be kept from error as perhaps you 
say, not from the weakness of men, but by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, who can know that the Spirit is present with the 
preponderating part of the council? Who would venture to 
assert that he is assisted by the grace of God, when ‘none 
knoweth whether he be worthy of love or hatred?’ The Apos- 
tle says, ‘I judge not myself.’ ” 

But, the reply—adds Clemengis—may be, that it is probable 
that the grace of the Spirit is present with some in the coun- 
cil, through whose influence the minds of others are determined. 
But such persons can only admonish such as are spiritual. If 
the multitude through sin or lack of the right disposition, de- 
serve to be left to their delusion, few of them will be won to the 
truth. The clamorous and contentious multitude will not be 
controlled by the good. Was not Micaiah in Ahab’s Council, 
yet although a fearless spoken prophet of the Lord, he failed 
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to persuade Ahab or the lying prophets, for God had sent upon 
them a spirit of delusion. But who can know whether the 
major part of a council with whom the decision rests, deserves 
to be left to delusion? Read Jeremiah upon the false prophets 
—‘ Trust not their lying words.” 

But it is said that God will not fail in his promises to be pre- 
sent with his Church to the end of the world? True! But 
where or with whom in his Church does his “gracious presence 
preside? It is his, not ours to know. ‘The Lord knoweth 
them that are his.” But*how can we? Is a council of 
bishops now to have more authority than an assembly of Apos- 
tles, who undertook what they did with trembling? More than 
that of the universal Church militant, which Augustine declares 
to be necessarily imperfect ? 

Why were those four Councils which Gregory notes, so supe- 
rior to others, except that they were composed of holy men? 
With such the Spirit is present, and in these, he says, is my 
delight. But in a following verse he says, I will not be in their 
bloody assemblies, and what these are, Clemengis declares he 
does not know, unless they are called so because gathered for 
temporalities or carnal interests. The issues and decisions of 
councils must depend on the character of those that compose 
them. God grants according to the deservings of those that 
ask. Clemengis then refers to the two recent Councils of Pisa 
and of Rome, in the last of which the ludicrous consternation 
produced by an owl that entered the place of assembly, and 
could scarce be driven out with clubs and stones, is dilated 
upon ina manner anything but edifying to a blind faith in 
General Councils. The conclusion of all is, that it is rash to 
say that a General Synod cannot err or be deceived. 

‘“‘ But,” says Clemengis, “ perhaps such grave doubts would 
not present themselves to me and others, if in the decisions of 
councils, reasons and proofs were adduced from Scripture as 
well as other sources. You perceive how fit—not to say neces- 
sary—it is that these new utterances should be confirmed by 
some legitimate proofs, for though learned men may see in 
them no opposition to Scripture, yet the less learned may meet 
in them with much matter for doubt or scandal. And you know 
with what care Christ admonishes not to offend the little ones. 
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If then, according to the ability God has given you, you will 
set this involved and obscure matter in a clear light, you will 
for me and others remove a root of scandal.’”’ Clemengis closes 
by protesting, what he chooses to repeat, that he wishes to 
decide nothing but what is perfectly consonant to Catholic or- 
thodoxy. 

In a letter appended to the treatise, Clemengis betrays the 
secret as to whence his doubts originated. The persecution 
which had driven him to his place of retreat, had afforded him 
leisure for the reading of the Scriptures—the only reading he 
adds, in which he now finds delight and in which he says, I have 
spent no little time.* 

The next treatise of Clemengis is on “the non-payment of 
Annates.”” (De Annatis non solvendis.) This was a subject on 
which the Reform party of the Council of Constance took a 
decided stand. The essay of Clemengis is an able summary of 
the arguments which they employed, and was doubtless drawn 
up at their instance. In it are to be found many bold and 
manly views on subjects, collateral or involved. While discuss- 
ing the origin of Annates, and endeavoring to show that they 
were a modern imposition of the Pontifical court, at once ar- 
bitrary and tyrannic; that their effect was to encourage if not 
necessitate simony, he maintains that the Papal power is for 
edification, and not to destruction, and when it is perverted to 
this latter object, it becomes an abuse and is no longer authori- 
tatively binding. Here, too, he treads on ground which Huss 
had occupied before him, and which the Council now in session 
had adjudged heretical—that an unjust excommunication was 
tpso facto, null and void and might be disregarded.+ He denies, 
moreover, the primacy of the Roman Church, contending for the 
parity of those of Antioch and Jerusalem. Bishops, moreover, 
are dé jure superior to the cardinals, who are merely assistants 
or advisers of the Pope. The scandals which follow the mea- 
sures employed to enforce the collection of Annates, are indig- 
nantly exposed. Their exhausting effect upon the revenues of 
kingdoms, and their impoverishment of benefices, are not over- 

* In quibus non parva tempora occupavi. p. 79. 


+ Propterea qui dicuntur incidere in sententias que hujusmodi occasione 
feruntur non debent eas tenere nec timere. p. 86. 
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looked. The uses, moreover, to which they were devoted, in 
feeding the avarice and luxury of the Papal Court, furnished 
new matter of scandal. Ambitious, immoral and illiterate men 
thus found the way of promotion open to them. If they could 
but furnish the money demanded, no learned or virtuous com- 
petitor, if poor, stood any chance by their side. If the Roman 
Court needed support, let it seek it from the clergy of its own 
diocese. Paul labored with his own hands for ls support, that 
he might not be burdensome to others. Let the cardinals at 
least discharge the duties that belonged to them originally. 
Let them hear confessions, preach and baptize. Their aim is, 
however, to make the rest of the clergy their tributaries. Yet 
the bishops receive their power from Christ, while that of the 
cardinals is a human institution. If the cardinals assert that 
they cannot live without Annates, they assert their own dis- 
_ grace. The various positions of those who advocated the abuse 
are successively and successfully controverted, and the course 
which had been taken by the different nations in resisting it, 
is pointed out. The whole treatise throughout betrays a spirit 
of bold and protestant opposition to the torruptions of the 
hierarchical power. 

The treatise on Annates is followed by a dissertation ‘On 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son,”’ which might be regarded as 
emphatically ‘“‘a tract for the times,” in a sense far different 
from that of the Oxford use of the term. His interpretation 
and application of it is decidedly anti-Roman, if not evangeli- 
cal. The ‘far country of the Prodigal is that state of dis- 
tance and alienation from God and his service into which the 
mass have wandered.”’ Almost all have buried their talent in 
the earth or employ their powers and learning for purposes of 
self-interest or unjust gain. Some act as venal advocates; some 
in their ambition aspire to titles and dignities; others aspire 
after vain glory and the reputation of science, falsely so called, 
acting the part of proud philosophers or worldly sophists, 
scorning the lowly learning of Scripture as unworthy their 
genius, and expending their thoughts on verbal controversies 
and inextricable labyrinths of verbal subtilties; others are en- 
gaged in trifles, wasting their life in the perusal of poetic fables 
and heathen authors, lingering in Egypt, and scorning the 
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Scripture, that land of promise ;/ others still are absorbed in 
superstitions and injurious follies, busied in auguries and magic 
arts. Even those who profess to be expositors of Scripture, 
show themselves more greedy for temporal than divine things, 
and adulterating the word of God.”’. Other classes are advert- 
ed to who in their aims and efforts show themselves as far from 
God, ‘as the east from the west, or as heaven from earth.” 
Their course is like that of the Prodigal boasting his independ- 
ence, but reduced to feed upon husks. They have gone so far 
from God, that the intervening space like an abyss seems to 
forbid their return. ‘‘O thou human creature, made in the 
noblest image of an Eternal Trinity, and endowed with such 
light of reason, intelligence and capacity for blessedness, see 
to what a state, what a ruinous lapse, sin has brought thee!” 

But where is the hope of recovery? It is only to be found 
in a returning to God. Is this proposed? It can be executed 
only through the power of him, “ who worketh in us to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure.” “But thou, O sinner, 
whoever thou art, however depressed by the burden of thy sins, 
do not be terrified by their vastness, despair not, cease not 
your efforts, urge no excuse, say only, ‘1 have sinned,’ and 
say it with a contrite heart, and he who invites this that he 
may pardon, will not despise the broken and contrite heart.”’ 
The readiness of God to forgive, the abundance of his mercy 
toward the penitent, are presented by Clemengis, without so 
much as the mention of priestly intervention, confession or ab- 
solution, and in the entire dissertation we find no trace of any 
Romanizing tendency. No one could have written it who had 
not deeply imbibed the evangelical spirit of the Gospel. 

In a succeeding essay, Clemengis treats on the benefits of 
solitude, (De Fructu Eremi,) but ina tone and spirit altogether 
incunsistent with the mere monastic principle. He points out 
the advantages to be secured by solitary meditation, and the 
dangers that must attend a life spent amid the bustling currents 
of the selfish and ambitious crowd. The retirement he advo- 
cates is rather like that of Christ in the desert, or that of one 
who in prayer and religious meditation fits himself for the stern 
duties and real conflicts of life. He ascribes no intrinsic holi- 
ness to a mere hermit life. It is only the advantages it affords 
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for self-communing with the soul, upon which he dilates, and 
doubtless from the stores of that experience which he himself 
had accumulated in his hour of adversity. In the next essay, 
(De Fructu Rerum adversarum,) Clemengis proceeds to speak of 
the lessons of grace and the spiritual benefits that may and 
should attend the trials and calamities of life. It is perhaps 
the most finished and beautiful of all his writings. It is con- 
ceived and presented in the very spirit of Cowper’s lines: 


The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the world where sorrow is unknown. 


And as we listen to his words, we feel that their touching and 
tender pathos could have been the fruit of experience alone. 
The voice is one that seems too near and fresh and familiar for 
a distant century. The learned Rector of the University of 
Paris, speaks in a strain worthy of Legh Richmond in a Dairy- 
man’s Cottage. The promises of Scripture, the examples of 
holy men, the breathing of a calm and humble submission to 
the divine will, abound on every page, and we find nowhere any 
views that could offend a scriptural devotion or an evangelical 
resignation. If this essay were the only fragment which time 
had left us of its author’s writings, it would be accounted as a 
gem to be rescued from the rubbish of the past. : 

The next treatise of his which we have to notice, is an argu- 
ment against new canonizations, or the establishment of new 
festivals in honor of the Saints. (De novis Celebritatibus non 
instituendis.) In this work he shows a just appreciation of those 
influences which are necessary to the moral and religious wel- 
fare of the common people. The tendency of the festivals of 
the Church, as then observed, was too obvious to escape the 
attention of a mind less thoughtful than his own. Nor is his 
description of the manner of their observance, as we know from 
other historical sources, at all exaggerated. They were days 
of revelry, festivals of sin, jubilees of iniquity and all manner 
of license. ‘Any one may see with what sort of devotion 
these festivals are observed. Few attend church, very few 
hear-mass, going out before the close. For many it is enough 
to enter the church and sprinkle themselves with holy water ; 
for others to fall upon their knees and salute the virgin ;- for 
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very many to kiss the picture of some saint upon the wall, and 
if any see the Lord’s body elevated by the hands of the priest, 
they imagine that Christ is under great obligations to them, 
and they make their boasts of superiority to others.” The 
multitude are busied with sports and games and theatrical plays. 
The rich dress themselves in splendor, while their conscience 
is left in its pollution. The ouside of the house is beautified, 
but the inner man is wretchedly left to the burden of its sins. 
Not the church or the dwelling, but the tavern is the chief 
scene of the festivity.”” There they stay from sunrise till mid- 
night, swearing, blaspheming, cursing God and all the saints, 
shouting, contending, quarreling. They sing, halloo, grow riot- 
ous and tumultuous, act like madmen. They traffic, negotiate, 
argue, disagree, get up law-suits, practice against each other 
with mutual lying and fraud, and he who can cheat or deceive 
most is called the wisest by all. They strive with one another 
to see who can drink the most, by mutual provocation and 
challenge urging each other on.’’ Clemengis remarks upon 
the anger, threats and violence, which are the natural and_ 
necessary result of such indulgence. Then come the trials 
before the courts, heavy fines, and losses for one day to be 
made up by months of labor. Licentiousness makes the day its 
festival. The style of dress, the immodesty of the women, the 
recklessness and prurience of youth, who cross the threshold of 
the church only from a wanton curiosity, are indignantly rebuked. 
The day is made a carnival. Universal license is indulged in. 
“What heathen, acquainted with sacrilegious rites, if he should 
happen to be present, would not believe that the florals of Venus 
or the orgies of Bacchus were observed, rather than the festival 
of any saint, especially when he saw such shameful enormities 
committed?’? How much better, remarks Clemengis, that these 
festivals should not be observed at all, than in such a manner! 
To plow or sow on such a day would be a better and holier manner 
of keeping it, than by such indulgence. Yet, if any one should 
attempt to do it, he’is arrested and found guilty of violating the 
festivity, while if he have only broken the weightier commands 
of God, he escapes without penalty and without an accuser. 
There are those who are busy in arresting those who labor on 
these festival days of the saints, but Christ has none or few, 
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who are thus diligent to see his commands observed. But how 
disgraceful and how dishonoring to the saints, that the day on 
which they died and were borne to heaven,—their true natal 
day,—should be given up to such impurities! The truth is, 
that few are fitted to improve their leisure time aright. They 
will abuse it. Leisure without letters, says Seneca, is death 
and the burial of a living man. How much more, leisure with- 
out charity, which leads a man to divine contemplation and a 
holy life! Fasting is'an enjoined duty, says Clemengis, but 
that is the true fasting which abstains not so much from fleshly 
food as from sins. Sin, moreover, is the true servile labor 
which desecrates holy days. It is that which makes a man a 
slave to evil. f 

It is moreover a duty to remove all that scandalizes or pre- 
vents men from heeding the Gospel. But what greater scandal, 
what more burdensome observance than that of the festivals of 
the saints? Have not these been sufficiently multiplied? There 
is scarcely a day but is occupied by them, even the days that by 
the Fathers were designedly left to God, are taken up, and He 
is driven out from his own place.* Of old there was devotion 
to the saints, but it was a zeal according to knowledge. The 
Fathers were not willing that the saints should be so reverenced 
that the worship of God should be neglected, or that so many 
of their doings should be recounted, that there could be no 
leisure to read the volumes of the Old and New Testament. 
‘‘What is so necessary to the Church as to know the law of 
God, meditate upon his precepts, understand the faith necessary 
to know and keep them? * * * As the oil feeds the lamp, 
without which it is extinguished, so the frequent reading of the 
sacred writings which point out to a man his sin, urge him to 
the good, restrain him from the evil, and infuse the love of all 
kinds of virtue; this is the food not only of preaching, which 
pertains to the active duties of the clergy, but to meditation 
and contemplation.” There are churches which still retain 
the old observance and reject the multiplied feasts of the 
Church. And why should the old rites and statutes be vio- 
lated? What should be more fixed, stable and immovable? 
What order can be kept when we depart from that once estab- 


* Page 155. 
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lished? ‘The corruption of order cannot be order! That 
cannot be the rule, which takes the rule away. That cannot 
be the form, which takes away the form.” 

Clemengis closes his searching review of the manner in which 
saints’ days were observed by noticing the silly legends and 
Apocryphal writings which on these occasions were read to the 
people, and which tended to-anything rather than to devotion. 
They were substituted for the Scriptures, and were neither 
grave in sense, or fit in expression, or acceptable for their 
beauty; they were full of trivial and silly things. If those 
who are for introducing new festivities, will but consider what 
has been said, instead of resorting to calumny and contention, 
they may find them just, true and useful, and then let them ac- 
quiesce in them, instead of opposing them by useless argu- 
ments. If they find what is otherwise, let them point it out, 
and “Iam ready,” says Clemengis, ‘‘to modify it in accord- 
ance with the rule of Catholic truth.” 

This treatise shows, that while the author still yielded his as- 
sent to some of the doctrines of the Romish Church, he placed 
primitive usage above modern innovation, and gave the Scriptures 
the supremacy which he would not allow for a moment to be 
disputed by the silly legends and Apocryphal writings which 
were too often allowed to occupy their place.’ Asa true Re- 
former, he discerned the inherent evil that was connected with 
the multiplication of saints’ days, in the withdrawal of so much 
time from industrial employments, and the encouragement 
given to all manner of vice by the leisure which was almost 
necessarily devoted to drunkenness, riot and license. 

There are portions of the world to-day, where the considera- 
tions adduced in this treatise of Clemengis, might with much 
profit be acted upon. 

The only essay of Clemengis which remains to be noticed, is 
one “on the Simony of Prelates.”” (De Preesulibus simonia- 
cis.)* It opens with a brief commentary on the act of Simon 
Magus, and the words of Peter in reply. But the sin of mo- 
dern prelates—says Clemengis—is so much greater than that 
of Simon Magus, as it would have been for Peter to have of- 
fered money to him, rather than he to Peter. Now, all that 


* P. 160. 
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enter the church must go in by the golden gate, and tread in 
the steps of Simon. But how can the Holy Spirit be dispensed 
by those who receive money for it, and who are in danger of 
that sentence of the Lord by Malachi, J will curse your bless- 
ings? What can be more fraudful than the act of that mer- 
chant who sells what is not his own, and which he cannot con- 
vey tothe buyers ? Christ drove the traffickers from the temple, 
and what he said of his house then, is true of his Church now. 
It is the place of traffic and robbery. The sacraments, orders, 
priesthood, graces, dispensations, offices, benefices, and even 
sins are venal, and even the mass itself, and the administration 
of the Lord’s body is exposed to sale. If one seeks a prebend 
or any grade of dignity, the question is, not of the meritorious- 
ness of his life, but the money in his chest is the measure of 
his prospects of success. Many things—Clemengis declares— 
he is compelled to pass over—things too disgraceful to be spo- 
ken of.* But in a most searching and indignant manner, he 
appeals to the guilty prelates, demanding of them what is their 
official duty, and how it is fulfilled. He exposes the excuse, 
that they only do as others have done before them, and brands 
the custom which annuls the law of God, as the invention and 
doctrine of Antichrist. He bids those who transgress, see what 
a damnation awaits them if they put their enactments in place 
of God’s law. Butlet us see—he says—with what a fine cloak 
they cover up their sin. We do not, say they, sell the order, 
nor are these things given for the order, but for the letter, seal 
and notary. Iniquity, remarks Clemengis in reply, is accus- 
tomed to lie to itself, and this excuse is feigned, and not truly 
spoken. For some, to escape this sin, refuse to have letters, 
and yet the payment of money has been enforced. After fur- 
ther exposing the vanity of the excuse, Clemengis proceeds to 
trace to the causes he has specified, tle lack of devotion on the 
part of the people, the contempt for the priesthood, the usur- 
pations upon the Church of the secular power, the filling of the 
ecclesiastical orders with men of the vilest character, utterly 
unworthy of their position. Yet he only is accounted unwor- 


* De liberd pro certé annua summa permissione fornicandi, publicique to- 
lerantid scortorum et concubinarum que vulgati jam appelatione vacce ani- 
males dicuntur. 
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thy who has not the money to pay for his promotion. Hence 
men utterly illiterate and every way unfit, are elevated to the 
priesthood. They fly to the Church for ease, or to indulge their 
indolence. They yield themselves to gluttony, gambling, and 
all kinds of vice. The picture drawn by Clemengis, is one 
which we cannot transfer to these pages. His indignation seems 
to glow at a white heat, against all the abuses which connect 
themselves with the simony of the prelates, and he closes his 
treatise by an appeal and prayer to the head of the church for 
its relief, in a style worthy the pen of Milton, and of which we 
can think of no fitter parallel than the close of his plea for 
** Reformation in England.” 

The familiar and official letters of Clemengis—more volumi- 
nous than all his other writings—are an invaluable contribution 
to the historic picture of his age. A sagacious and profound 
observer of passing events—well informed in regard to the 
great movements of his time in church and state, he has noted 
down those incidents which most interested him in their bear- 
ing, or the cause of civil, social and religious reform, to which 
he was so ardently devoted. The characters of the prominent 
actors on the world’s stage at that period are presented to us. 
The Papal court at Avignon, the policy which it pursued, the 
character of the courtiers, the vices of the ecclesiastics, and 
the sufferings of the common people from the prevalent violence 
and anarchy, are passed in review. We have ludicrous pictures 
of that extravagance in dress which Huss also so severely re- 
proved. We meet with accounts of the plague, which depict its 
progress and the terror which it inspired. The wonderful suc- 
cess of Vincent of Ferrara, that Whitefield of his age, is pre- 
sented in a style, if not so frigid as that of a Franklin, yet not 
less calculated to excite our wonder and admiration of its ob- 
ject. We are led to see the strength of that dominant, deep 
rooted and pervading iniquity in the Church, which encouraged 
and strengthened the schism, and which rendered all the at- 
tempts of successive Councils to restrain it, utterly futile. 

In the letters of Clemengis we discern his character—in 
these as well as in his treatises—the uncompromising foe of all 
wrong or injustice, however cloaked by hallowed names or ec- 
clesiastical usage. Some of them are addressed to his more 
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youthful friends, who had in view the sacred calling. It is in 
these especially, that we are led to remark his truly evangelical 
spirit, and his high ideal of the duties that belonged to the 
Christian ministry. Had they issued from the prison cell of 
Huss at Constance, they could scarcely have been more deeply 
characterized by the devout spirit and solemn earnest tone that 
pervade them. They are eminently scriptural, and we are 
struck by the aptness of the quotations from the Bible with 
which they abound. It is evident that from this sacred source 
Clemengis derived those views of the urgency and methods of 
reform so vividly presented, and so urgently enforced in his 
writings. Upon this theme, his words kindle and glow like 
those of the ancient prophets, with an almost superhuman fer- 
vor. He speaks to the conscience like an impersonation of di- 
vine justice, holding up to the eyes of men an ideal of truth, 
justice and duty at once strange, startling and authoritative. 
The fearlessness of his pen, and his freedom of rebuke for the 
age in which he lived, are truly wonderful. Wherever he meets 
iniquity, in high places or low, he brands it. From the Pope 
downward to the priests and mendicants, he spares none. In 
dealing with the traffickers in holy things, and scourging them 
from the temple, his words sting like scorpions. It would be 
difficult to find in any age, anterior or subsequent, such a flood 
of scathing invective against the abuses of the Romish Church. 
His sentences pour along like streams of molten lava, scorching 
and withering all the vain opposition of apology and excuse. 
In reading them, we seem to forget the man that utters them. 
We scarce think of him as a being of flesh and blood. The 
impalpable impersonal essence of violated holiness seems to 
urge its remonstrance and rebuke. In every line there is that 
earnestness and solemnity, so manifestly devoid of mere per- 
sonal motive or self-interest, that we feel that we are listening 
not to the testimony of a witness on the stand, but the sentence 
of a judge from the bench. 

The character of Clemengis undoubtedly enforced his words. 
In an age distinguished beyond most others by lawlessness, li- 
cense and general corruption, he was the Elijah of his time. 
Not a stain attaches to his fame. Moving amid scenes where 
all the actors were unprincipled and vile, he not only stood aloof 
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from the drama of their iniquity, but reproved it. Pressed to 
accept the means that would gratify his darling passion of lite- 
rary luxury, his poverty refused the bribe that would seal his 
lips. In an age of prevalent simony, he persistently refused 
to be a pluralist. ‘‘If,” says he, to those who sought to add 
benefice to benefice while farming them out to curates—“ if 
each that labors is to receive the reward of his labor, then as 
you feed your sheep by another’s tongue, and rule them by an- 
other’s hand, so the reward will be vicarious, and those who 
have taken your place, if they have labored in truth and love, 
shall—while you are cast from Paradise down to Hell—enter 
into your place by a vicarious service.”* In accordance with 
such convictions, he refused even by silence to sanction the 
efforts of friends who sought to procure for him another pre- 
bend. “TI have no wish,” said he, “ to multiply ecclesiastical 
titles.” + 

The attachment, life-long and ever increasing, which bound 
Clemengis to his friends and them to him, does honor to him as 
a man, while it exhibits those lovelier traits that mingled with 
the more stern and rigid features of his integrity. His prac- 
tical good sense moreover, is manifest in all his writings. Some 
of them betray a statesman-like sagacity, and all show that his 
views of things, however expressed with all the brilliance of 
genius, are ever characterized with justness and solidity. With 
all his fearlessness, he is cautious and deliberate. Among all 
the prominent actors of his age, there is scarce another who 
better deserves to be known and studied. A translation and 
publication of his writings would open to the world a treasure 
whose historical and instructive value would repay the labor, 
as well as gratify the curiosity and interest of the Christian 
scholar. 


* Letter 73. { Letter 76. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


The Bible and Science; or, the World Problem. By TAYLER LEwis, 
Professor of Greek, Union College, Schenectady, 1856. 

[The relation of Natural Science to Biblical Theology, is so real and impor- 
tant, that we have admitted the following Article, although it discusses some 
questions of personal opinion and argument, not likely to interest the majority 
of our readers. We are not to understand the writer as contending that well 
ascertained facts in science are not to be admitted as fixed truths; or that no 
weight is to be given to fair deductions from adequate premises; or that scien- 
tific truth is not so in harmony with what God has revealed as ultimately to 
strengthen our faith in the Divinity of the Bible. He does contend that such 
is the overwhelming testimony, internal and external, of the truth of Revela- 
tion, that any conflict it may seem to hold with scientific conclusions, must be 
ascribed to the poverty of our scientific attainments, the defects of our exegesis 
or the perversity of our hearts. ] EpITors. 


Last year appeared a work, whose title is in the margin,* 
from the pen of Professor Lewis, of Union College. The de- 
sign of the book was to show what simple philological exegesis 
applied to the Mosaic account of the creation would teach, 
without the aid of Inductive Science. To this work, Professor 
Lewis brought a mind not only thoroughly stored with classical 
and philological learning, but one accustomed to vigorous and 
logical thought, and deeply imbued with religious faith. He 
stood on the rock of God’s word. He believed that, on all sub- 
jects whereof the Bible professed to be a teacher, its teachings 
were immeasurably superior to the results of any mere human 
investigation. He saw that the Bible did profess to teach the 
wonders of this world’s formation. It gave a detailed history 
of its career from Chaos to Cosmos. Therefore, he would have 
men take the Divine Record as the guide in relation to this 
high subject, and would bid all inductive investigators follow in 
humility the Heavenly Leader. He saw that there was an alarm- 
ing tendency in the proud heart of man to reverse this order, and 
that whenever science appeared to discover a fact or a law con- 
trary to the Mosaic record, the latter was either scouted as an 


* The Six Days of Creation, or the Scriptural Cosmology, with the ancient 
idea of Time-worlds, in distinction from Worlds in Space. By Tayler Lewis, 
Professor of Greek in Union College, Schenectady, 1855. 
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imposture, or (almost as bad,) patronizingly interpreted. He 
felt, as a Christian man must feel, indignant at this pompous 
swelling of human littleness, and marked its seductive danger. 
His book was an honest, faithful outcry against this mischief. 
He finds that the Divine Record treats of the duration, the 
order and the method of this earth’s original arrangement; and, 
whatever may be the defects of some of the minuter details of his 
exegesis on these three points, his general conclusions must meet 
the approval of every candid mind. As Professor Lewis pursues 
his course, he is frequently induced by the sublimity and con- 
vincing directness of the Biblical narrative to contrast there- 
with the puny tentative struggles of Inductive Science, and to 
denounce its boastful assumptions, while he does not hesitate to 
give it all honor when it pursues its legitimate field in the pro- 
per spirit of humble homage to God’s immaculate word. While 
he says that the spirit of geology is often infidel, (page 98,) 
while he speaks of the “boasted laws” of science, (page 107, 
&c.,) while he shows that scientific language is ever changing 
with new investigation, (page 120,) while he repeatedly exhibits 
the dwarfish stature of science by the side of the stately step- 
pings of Jehovah in his word, yet he uses also such language 
as this: 

‘Science has indeed enlarged our field of thought, and for 
this we will be thankful to God and to scientific men.”’ (p. 107.) 
“Science has taken many a step of progress; she has explored 
phenomenon after phenomenon.” (p. 403.) ‘‘ Let us not under- 
rate our real obligations to science. She cannot answer, it is 
true, this wondrous challenge of the patriarchal book, but to 
every one who thinks aright, she has given it, perhaps, a deeper 
interest than it could have possessed in the days of Job. * * * 
Through her lens we are enabled to see farther into the infini- 
tude [of these interrogatories. ]’ (p. 407.) As the book was 
written with a spirit justly indignant at the undue haughtiness 
which science often assumes in our day, it would be unreason- 
able to expect that the expressions of this indignation should 
be less prominent than the commendation of true and modest 
science. ; 

In the January number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, for 1856, 
appeared a long Article entitled “Science and the Bible,” 
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written by Professor Dana of Yale College. It professes to 
be, and is, a review of Professor Lewis’ book. The deservedly 
high reputation of Professor Dana as a physical philosopher, 
and the prominent position held by that learned Quarterly, 
give an influence to this Article which its intrinsic merits would 
scarcely warrant. It evinces a personality and a want of can- 
dor in its exhibition of Professor Lewis’ views, which are wholly 
foreign to dignified discussion, however great the difference of 
opinion. It accuses Professor Lewis of “lamentable ignorance,” 
of “much arrogance and error,” of ‘a loose use of the Sacred 
Record, and a limited comprehension of the grandeur of its 
truths.” Professor Lewis’ book did not call for this personal 
assault, and Professor Dana himself must regret that he used 
this language. But a more serious objection to the review is its 
want of candor, we cannot believe an intentional one. The great 
aim of Professor Lewis’ book, we have already seen, is to apply 
simple philological exegesis to the Mosaic account, and the 
main fact evolved by this is referred to on the title page in the 
matter of ‘‘Time-worlds in distinction from Worlds of Space,” 
that the “days” of creation were long indefinite periods. In 
the course of the main discussion, Professor Lewis touches on 
many details, following Scripture closely, but at times pro- 
posing sundry hypotheses, simply as hypotheses. Is it just or 
candid for a professed review of the book to spend its strength 
on these hypotheses, and give but slight notice to the main drift 
of the work? Yet this is what Professor Dana has done, placing 
Professor Lewis in a very false light before the readers of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 

In the April number of the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1856, 
appeared a letter from Professor Lewis, in reply to some of 
the severe charges of Professor Dana, especially the charge of 
‘‘infidel tendency.’ We avoid a sketch of this letter here, as 
it would interfere with the order of this Article. We would in 
passing, however, ask how is it that Professor Lewis is confined 
to a few pages in fine print at the back of the number, when 
Professor Dana enjoyed a free ramble over fifty pages of large 
type in the very centre, and then was again accommodated 
with twenty-five pages in the July number? Perhaps the Edi- 
tors of the Bibliotheca Sacra can tell us. The object of Pro- 
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fessor Dana’s July Article is to support his charge of infidel 
tendency against Professor Lewis. His argument is three-fold. 
First, the infidel influence is shown by the book’s insisting on 
the Bible’s enmity to science ; secondly, by its declarations that 
science always teaches error; and thirdly, by its “theory of 
nature” and its ‘development theory.” 

In November, 1856, a new volume was issued by Professor 
Lewis, entitled ‘‘ The Bible and Science, or the World Problem,” 
which is virtually a reply to the attacks of Professor Dana, and 
a support of the positions taken in the “Six Days of Creation.” 

Such is a history of this contest, and we propose to devote a 
few pages to a brief glance at its merits. The main objections 
to Professor Lewis, (his principal conclusions coinciding with 
those of science,) are his sneers at science and the infidel ten- 
dencies of his work. Let us look at each point. 

The term “science” is, now-a-days, when used alone, under- 
stood to refer to physical science, just as “ philosophy’’ denotes 
metaphysical philosophy. Each department has appropriated a 
name which strictly belongs to both; and hence they are quits 
on this point. All the investigations of science are inductive ; 
the reasoning is from particulars to general. One feature of 
this process is that its conclusions can never be more than 
probabilities, less or greater. They can never reach the dignity 
of certainties. All the birds that have ever been seen by man 
have been bipeds; and hence we conclude that all birds are 
bipeds. The probability is certainly great, and we would in 
practice use it as a certainty. Nevertheless it is not a certainty. 
Our minds still have room for the possibility of discovering a 
quadruped bird. Can our conclusion in this case be considered 
equally valid with the proposition, that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points, or its corollary, that only 
one straight line can exist between two points? Here we are 
certain. No two straight lines between the same two points 
can be found. We have arrived at an ultimate. So, likewise, 
when God speaks, his declarations are ultimates. They are 
verities, beyond all power of contradiction. This is the fact 
which should always make science humble. Science builds up 
an interesting and imposing structure of conclusions, but one 
word from the Most High may overthrow the whole edifice, 
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while intuitive truths and their deductions, (with reverence be 
it said,) cannot be overthrown. The acknowledgment of God’s 
existence is one of these intuitive truths, and rests on the same 
basis as the others, to wit, the necessity of thought. Is science, 
then, useless because it deals in probabilities? By no means. 
We are arguing for its humility, not against its utility. In all 
the practical details of life, science has proved, and must con- 
tinue to prove, a noble helper—and she beautifully illustrates 
the page of Revelation. ‘To exemplify our declaration above- 
made in relation to the possible overthrow of scientific conclu- 
sions, let us note the fact, that science can, by an examination 
of a human body, determine its age. No one doubts that our 
Coroners’ inquests are daily showing our faith in this power of 
science. Now let science wander along the banks of the 
Euphrates. She meets a man tall and well developed. She 
is asked his age. She measures his size, feels his muscles, ex- 
amines his teeth, hair, skin, &c., and then confidently replies 
that the subject has lived at least thirty years. Can any man 
in his senses doubt this inductive conclusion? Ask the sub- 
ject of examination. Hear his answer, “‘ I am Adam—this day 
was I created.” 

Because science failed in this instance, when using her very 
wisest induction, she must not give up her good work—only she 
must be modest, especially in the presence of Divine Reve- 
lation. 

Now it is not modesty to talk of “the two Revelations,” mean- 
ing the Bible and Nature; or, as many have it, Nature and the 
Bible. To be sure, Nature is, in one sense, a revelation. 
It discloses some views of the power and majesty of God. But 
does it give us any insight into the character of God and his re- 
lations to his creatures? None that is satisfactory to the 
inquiring mind and the awakened conscience. Is Nature, 
then, to be coupled with the Holy Scriptures, in the scientific 
custom of the day, as a joint revelation, when to the latter 
we must go for all we would know of the inner glories of 
the Godhead? ‘This partnership is full of erroneous and 
dangerous issues. The revelations of the Bible are princi- 
pally of high moral truths, though frequently of physical 
facts and orders. But the revelations of Nature, as the phrase 
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seems to be ordinarily used, are the conclusions by induction 
from her revealed facts. If science would merely term the 
facts of Nature, “revelations,” we would merely say, that the 
word was injudiciously applied, as instituting a comparison be- 
tween physical units and moral laws. But when science gives 
her inductive conclusions the lofty name of “ Revelation,” then 
we say she is not modest—she is comparing human conjecture 
with Divine declaration. 

Of kindred character with this cant about “the two Reve- 
lations,” which Professor Dana uses equally with his confréies, 
is the talk of supporting the Bible by science. God’s Word 
needs no such support. It would not be God’s Word if it did. 
Science, equally with an archeological or philological know- 
ledge, may illustrate Scripture, i. e., render us better able to 
understand Scripture; but never can science, or any thing else, 
support Scripture, i. e.,, render 7¢ more authoritative. The 
thought savors of blasphemy. 

It is this arrogant language which science assumes, and has 
made current, that called forth the reiterated denunciations of 
Professor Lewis, and these are his ‘ sneers at science.””’ When 
science talks so, she needs a few sneers. Her ill manners are 
sneered at, not her faithful and valuable work. We challenge 
any one to find any other “sneers’ than these wholesome, 
honest expressions of indignation, in the “ Six Days of Crea- 
tion.” 

Let us now look at the main charge brought against the work 
under consideration, to wit, its infidel tendency. This charge 
is so conspicuous in Prof. Dana’s mind, that it forms the 
theme of his second Article entire. We shall follow the order 
he has there laid down in his specifications. 

1. Prof. Lewis is charged with denouncing science as an’ 
enemy of the Bible. We have already seen that this charge 
is erroneous, but something farther may be properly said. 

We often hear ad nauseam how the mind is led to look up 
“from Nature to Nature’s God.” A careful study of the Bible 
would lead us to assert, that, before that movement of the mind 
takes place, another movement is necessary, viz., a movement 
from Nature's God to Nature. The mind must know God by 
his only high Revelation before it can come down to Nature 
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and réascend to Him. History, as well as Scripture, shows 
that a mere study of Nature tends downward, and not upward; 
it tends to lose man amid second causes—it tends to skep- 
ticism and the “positive philosophy.” The talk of pious sci- 
entific men, like Prof. Dana, is ignoring this, and thus has the 
very “infidel tendency” with which Prof. Lewis is so freely 
charged. While pious scientific men talk in this way, and thus 
depreciate the sacred Word, we see some of the most promiment 
men of science open acknowledged infidels. Perhaps we would 
be within truth in saying that some of the most lauded living 
names in science, are those of opponents of the Divine Word. 
Is a man for setting forth these facts, to be considered as teach- 
ing that science and the Bible are enemies? He has only 
shown that the natural heart of man and the Bible are ene- 
mies. He has shown that the farther an unconverted heart 
pushes its investigations into Nature, the more it is likely to 
rest in the halo of its discoveries, and exclaim, “Is not this 
great Babylon, which Lhave built?” To show how our best scien- 
tific men act in the matter of ‘infidel tendency,” we call at- 
tention to the earnest manner with which the work of Prof. 
Lewis, an honest, faithful Christian, is attacked by Prof. 
Dana, while the virtual assaults of his friend Agassiz* upon 
the Bible are barely noticed.t| The truth is, that physics 
is a lower field of research than metaphysics, (we use the 
word in its largest sense.) Hence the extreme sensitive- 
ness of physical philosophers, when comparisons are instituted. 


* We refer particularly to the pet idea of Agassiz, that the human race is 
not of one parentage, a dogma which overturns the very centre of the Chris- 
tian faith—the doctrine of the atonement, by overthrowing its necessity in the 
fall of the first man, the father of all mankind, while it at the same time con- 
tradicts the plainest declarations of Scripture. This dogma is put forth on 
the basis of inductive reasoning by a man, who though familiar with the lower 
forms of animal life, is unacquainted either with the varieties of man or with 
those animal species which most nearly approach him. 

+ It is proper to observe that Agassiz disclaims infidel sentiments, declaring 
that his views are not contrary to Scripture. It is not our place to defend his 
consistency, but only to give him the benefit of the disclaimer. We think 
that the author of this Article admits too much in what he has said of the pre- 
valence of infidelity among scientific men. Professor Henry recently said 
that among the scientific men of this country, he knows of but one professing 
infidel sentiments. Epirors. 
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The comparison with Revelation is still more galling, and even 
some pious men of science wince under the process. 

2. The second specification of ‘infidel tendency” in Prof. 
Lewis, is his teaching that “error is the unavoidable end of 
science.” 

We have rarely seen a more unfounded charge. It is not 
“error,” but imperfection and possible error, which Prof. Lewis 
would assert as the unavoidable end of unaided science. There is 
a wide difference which Prof. Dana must have overlooked. Prof. 
’ Lewis would not say to Prof. Dana, “your scientific conclusions 
are wrong, because they are scientific.”” But he would say, ‘they 
are imperfect, incomplete, partial, and moreover only probabilities 
(granted great,) at best.” We have already referred to this. 
Prof. Dana talks of gravitation as an impregnable law discovered 
purely by science. Is it impregnable? Then no legitimate hypo- 
thesis can shake it. But is it not a legitimate hypothesis to sup- 
pose that gravitation is but an exception to some higher law, 
which higher law some new “ revelation’ of now unseen matter 
may develope? The law of gravitation, the famous instance 
always triumphantly adduced, is not impregnable. It 2s imperfect 
(that is, only partially explains phenomena,) and may be errone- 
ous (that is, may be no lawat all, but the result of adventitious 
forces opposing a higher law.) The same reasoning is appli- 
cable to all the inductive conclusions of science. 

3. The last point of ‘infidel tendency,” is Prof. Lewis’ 
“theory of Nature,’’ and the “development theory.” Prof. 
Lewis has clearly answered this charge in his “ Letter,’ and 
his “ Bible and Science.” Prof. Lewis believes that God could 
create a self-acting Nature, as well as a self-acting mind. What 
is more infidel in one than in the other? In other words, God 
has given to matter movability and growth, as well as gravita- 
tion, if you please. Is infidelity in the one and orthodoxy only 
in the other? What is the only other view that can be taken? 
That God directly acts in every movement of matter. The 
partition between this and Pantheism isa paper one. And 
what becomes of gravitation itself? It is no daw, in our ordi- 
nary sense of that term ; it is simply a direct action of God in 
each case, and with no promise of the Almighty on the subject, 
may change at any moment. Is there any “ infidel tendency” in 
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asserting that Prof. Dana exercises his will independently of any 
direct divine interference? If not, can there be “ infidel ten- 
dency” in saying that matter grows independently of any direct 
divine interference? Ah! but one is spirit and the other matter. 
Well, what if it is so? If anything can act independently of 
direct divine interference, why not matter, if God formed it so 
to act,—if He endowed it with this faculty? It is not because 
the will is not matter, that it acts independently, but because 
God chose it should act independently. He could choose the same 
for matter, and our belief of it would have not the shadow of 
an “infidel tendency.’’ How does Prof. Lewis’s ‘ nature” 
differ from that of the men of science, except in his acknow- 
ledgment of God? If his doctrine is naturalism, what is theirs ? 

In like manner this terrible “development theory,” is only 
infidel as it ignores God’s creation of the development law. 
Prof. Lewis suggests this hypothesis to answer a certain class 
of objectors, and in spite of Prof. Dana’s “‘sneers” at the ‘if,”’ 
the “if’’ is conspicuous, and only a blind man would miss it or 
deny its power. If science attacks the “ development theory” 
on grounds of analogy, the position is a substantial one, and 
the conclusions may be convincing; but to attack it on the 
grounds of “ infidel tendency,” is sheer nonsence. By a parity 
of reasoning, we might declare the belief infidel, that 


“‘ Great oaks from little acorns grow.” 


Why may not God make a law with an eccentric movement, that 
shall, at vast intervals, exhibit a new expression? Science 
cannot answer. It can, at farthest, only say that it has never 
seen anything of that sort. 

But we are e.gaged in a work of supererogation in defend- 
ing Prof. Lewis. He has defended himself far better than we 
could doit for him. His last book, ‘The Bible and Science,” 
is a triumphant refutation of most rash and groundless charges. 
On mere matters of detail we might differ from Prof. Lewis as 
widely as does Prof. Dana, but in the grand points of difference, 
we are Satisfied of the correct ground of the Schenectady Pro- 
fessor, and its appropriate assertion in this age of Bible de- 
traction. 

As works of classic research and rich exegetical illustration, 
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the two works of Prof. Lewis are rare feasts of delight and 
profit. Few books more redound to the glory of American 
literature. And as noble exhibitions of a dauntless humility 
of faith in God’s word, we would commend them to those weak 
Christians, whose reliance upon the Divine Voice is shaking 
before the blasts of a godless science. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the details of Prof. Lewis’ 
exegesis. We refer our readers to the books themselves. Our 
purpose is more general, and with a few thoughts pertinent to 
the subject of Prof. Lewis’ work, we will close our notice. 

1. The only posture that a Christian can. take before the 
Bible is that of humble, implicit faith. Grant one grain of 
error in the Sacred Book, and its authority is gone. It has no 
longer the power of a Divine revelation. Doubt spreads 
gloomily over its entire field of fact and precept, and mankind 
are thrown into the thick darkness. To acknowledge one spot 
on the fair page of God’s Word is to declare that He made 
known his will to man according to the imperfections of man’s 
communications to his fellow. Or if you grant a pure original 
revelation, corrupted by its passage through man’s hands, you 
must regard the Most High, who viewed our necessities in this 
late age as clearly as the necessities of the world 1800 years ago, 
as unable to preserve for us the purity of His revelation. Would 
not the Almighty mover of all second causes make these minis- 
ter to the intact preservation of His uttered Word? Are we to 
suppose that His providence regarded that precious volume no 
more than the poems of Homer, and permitted both alike to be 
shattered and corrupted by the transit through the centuries? 
This, certainly, would be a low estimate of the Divine action, 
and a complete overthrow of the power and authority of the 
Divine revelation. Does the objector start at our suggestion 
of a constant miracle in the protection of the Bible? We are 
not afraid of the word. We are glad to recognize the same 
miracle in the preservation of God’s Book as we see in the pre- 
servation of His Church. If there be a necessity for a reve- 
lation, there is a necessity for an incorrupt revelation; and if 
it be affirmed that a miracle is necessary for this freedom from 
corruption, then welcome the miracle. There is no middle 
ground between an incorrupt revelation and no revelation. 
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For this reason, all tampering with Bible declarations is play- 
ing into the hands of infidelity. If Moses has made a mistake, 
and Paul has failed in his memory, who is to cireumscribe the 
amount of these mistakes and failures? Why may they not 
exist on every page of the record? Our anchors are gone, and 
we are drifting we know not whither. But neither Moses nor 
Paul, nor any other inspired instrument of the Most High, gives us 
the slightest hint of any such slip of knowledge or memory. They 
speak as those having authority, and not as ordinary scribes, 
The omniscient Saviour refers to Moses and the prophets as in- 
fallible guides. The apostle Peter refers to the apostle Paul’s in- 
spired writings in the same confident manner. The apostle 
John uses a like testimony to the perfectness of his own medial 
declaration of God’s truth. In short, the Bible claims exemp- 
tion from error, and the necessities of the case, on the other 
hand, endorse the claim. 

Yet, with all this, Christian men and Christian ministers are 
found ready to lose their balance at the discovery of a fossil, 
or at the superficial suggestion of some physical explorer. At 
once they set their wits to work to harmonize “ the two reve- 
lations,”’ by commencing a series of twisting processes upon the 
plain enunciations of Scripture. The harmonizing work is all 
done on the Scripture end of the balance. The error of human 
inference on the other end is not allowed a thought. Now this 
readiness to tinker at the Bible with every new breathing of 
physical science, must necessarily manufacture infidels by the 
scores and hundreds. Unbelievers arise and commend the 
tinkerers, and call them patronizingly, “good, liberal Chris- 
tians,”’ while they secretly exult at the shifts they are put to, 
and glorify science at the expense of God’s revealed Word. 
We want the attention of the Church of Christ called to this 
its false and dangerous position. We desire those who hold 
forth the Word of Life, to take heed how they bow down be- 
fore the haughty nod of earthly science. They have a Divine 
treasure in their hands. Let them beware lest they dishonor 
it in their “liberality.” A “liberal Christianity” is too often 


a Christianity brought down to the level of man’s corrupt natural 
taste. When worldly men praise us as “liberal Christians,”’ it 
is high time for us to examine the foundations. 
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2. Another obvious, yet important thought, touches the past 
shortcomings of science. It is not very long ago when the 
temple of the Egyptian Venus at Dendera, proved in the hands 
of science a battery against Moses. At that time science 
spoke with her usual confident tone. She pointed to the Zodiac 
on those venerable walls and scorned contradiction. Moses 
had, very good man that he was, only given us some tradition- 
ary legends of the same credibility as the Greek heroic myths, 
but science, in her exactness, smiled at the old Israelitish puer- 
ilites,and dated the foundation of Athors’ fane far earlier than 
the received date of the fabulous Adam. ‘Timid people began 
to relax their grasp upon the Bible, when the old temple itself 
spoke out to their rebuke. Inscriptions, hitherto unnoticed, 
delaring Tiberius, Domitian and Trajan, the founders of the 
structure, were unveiled, and poor discomfited science retreated 
to another breastwork. Instances like this might be multiplied. 
They do not make science more modest, but they ought to make 
Christians more regardless of her vermilion edicts. 

Science engages in a two-fold work. She collects natural 
facts, and she draws inferences from her collections. In the 
former enterprise she is not apt toerr. In the latter she throws 
herself open to criticism. In this latter field, of course, the 
anti-biblical batteries are erected, and, owing to the foggy 
nature of the region, their weakness is often masked. Men, 
who are not bred to scientific research, are prone to defer to 
physical philosophers in this sphere of inference, as if the 
ground was peculiarly theirs. This is a great mistake. In the 
department of research and classification, it is well to give 
place to trained Science, but when applications and inferences 
are begun, then the scientific and unscientific are alike at home. 
The question is now one of our common reason. Science has 
reached the end of her peculiar province when she has produced 
her classified facts, the materials for our use. Henceforth she 
occupies no vantage-ground. A careful notice of this fact 
would prevent Dendera follies. When godly men engage in 
scientific pursuits, they acknowledge the distinction referred to, 
and the names which Professor Dana enumerates, Hitchcock, 
Silliman, &c., are those of modest inquirers, as well as of great 
and good men. But a shallow infidel, with hatred toward God 
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lining his whole existence outside and inside, strides on in his 
inductions as if sole proprietor of the soil, and talks so boldly 
of his prerogative, that the majority of mankind, gaping, believe 
his noise. 

3. All the glory of modern science is due to the Bible. It 
is the result of a Bible civilization. The Bible, in its funda- 
mental teachings of individual responsibility, calls out the full 
activity of the individual man, and impresses upon Christian 
civilization a character, which Paganism, that viewed man in 
groups and classes, never did and never could elicit. The dis- 
coveries in the natural sciences, made in the last three centu- 
ries, are only reflections in other media of Lutheran investigations 
in the religious element. Doubtless all this was a part of the 
design of the Great Author of that Holy Revelation. While 
the first object was to convert the heart and make men new 
creatures in Christ Jesus, from this central design radiated all 
the external blessings of a high civilization, with its remarkable 
advance in arts and sciences. We find no rest in contemplating 
the world’s progress, except in this view. Indeed, we would 
withhold the term “progress,” so sadly abused now-a-days, 
unless we could thus see all centering in the Cross. Without 
this connection, all our activity is mere swallow-flying. Every 
invention, every discovery is a new instrument in our hands 
wherewith to hymn God’s glory. In this way we bind these 
inventions and discoveries to eternity—to the throne of God. 
They add to our comfort here, but that is no more their chief 
end than our comfort is the chief end of Heaven. The glory 
of the Eternal Father rises above them all as the reason of 
their creation. In the regeneration at the foot of the Cross, 
all nature becomes tributary to the Shechinah, and is thus 
brought back to its original design. So will the new-born soul 
use all the materials which the God of Nature furnishes in this 
fair world; and because only the blood-sprinkled heart thus 
appreciates the uses of the material world, the shedding of the 
blood on Calvary is first seen, and then a new civilization un- 
locks the secret wonders of Nature’s treasure-house. Unbeliev- 
ing spirits may take advantage of this and use these materials 
to their own vicious ends, but vainly will they resist the con- 
summation, when angels thall rejoice in beholding Science the 
modest and comely handmaid of Religion. 
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LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
RUSSIA. 


A Faculty for instruction in the Oriental languages, established by a 
ukase of the Emperor Nicholas, in 1854, has been fully organized. It has 
five divisions. The first, Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Tatar; M. A. 
Kasembeck is the Dean, and Professor of Persian; A. Muchlinski, Tur- 
kish literature; M. A. Tantawi, Arabic; J. Beresin, the Turkish lan- 
guage; M. Nauroski, adjunct for the Arabic, and N. Ssonia for the Per- 
sian; I. P. Aminow, teacher of Oriental calligraphy. The second divi- 
sion, Mongol, Calmuck and Tatar; A. Popow, Professor of Mongol and 
Calmuck literature, with C. Galstunski adjunct. Third division, Chinese, 
Mandtschar, W. Wassiljew, professor. Fourth division, Hebrew and 
Arabic; D. Chwolsohn, professor. Fifth division, Armenian, Grusinian 
Tatar; the teachers are three. Dr. v. Dorn teaches the Afghan; Prof. 
Wassiljew, the Thibetian. The course is to be of five years ; each student 
must also study theology the first year; the Russ in the first and se- 
cond; Russian history in the first and second; also the history of Rus- 
sian jurisprudence, and the French language. 


SWEDEN. 


M. Malmstroem, professor at the University of Upsala, has published 
the first volume of a work on the epoch following the death of Charles 
XII. M. Carlsson, successor of Geijer at the same University, has com- 
menced a work on Swedish history, starting at the point where Geijer 
left it, to comprise the reigns of Charles X., XI., XII. M. Fryxell is writ- 
ing on the same period. The seventh volume of the Memoirs of M. Berg- 
mann-Schinkel have appeared ; he treats of the reigns of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Charles XIII., and Charles XIV. This volume comes to the peace 
of Kiel, (January, 1814,) and gives new materials and revelations upon 
the Russian affinities and policy of Charles. 

The University of Upsala had 903 students in 1855 ; 866 in 1854. 


FRANCE. 


The works of Origen are to be issued in 4 volumes, for 28 francs, in 
Abbé Migne’s Patrology, the Greek series: this series will contain the 
Greek writers from Barnabas to Photius. Vols. 1 and 3 of Origen are 
published. 

Aristotle’s Poetics are to be translated by Barthelemy St. Hilaire, into 
French for the first time; he has already translated the Ethics, Logic, 
Psychology and Politics of Aristotle. J. Barni translates Kant’s An- 
thropology, in one volume. Ch. Bénard, Schiller’s Aesthetical Works in 2 
vols. These are published by Ladrange. 
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The first volume of a translation of the “ Opuscula” of Aquinas, by 
M. Védrine and others, has been published ; there will be six volumes in 
all. His ‘‘ Summa” is also in the course of translation and publication. 

The eighth edition of Cardinal Gousset’s “Dogmatic Theology,” is 
published in two volumes. 

‘“* An Imitation of the Most Holy Virgin Mary,” is announced, on the 
model of the “Imitation of Christ.” 

The third volume of Baron de Slane’s translation from the Arabic of 
Ibn Khaldoun’s “ History of the Berbers and of the Musselman J yras 
ties in Northern Africa,” is published by the French government. 

The Viscount Th. de Bussiére has published a “History of the Estab- 
lishment of Protestantism in Strasburg and Alsatia,’”’ from inedited docu- 
ments, in one vclume. 

The “Gallia Christiana,” begun and carried on to the thirteenth 
volume by the monks of the congregation of St. Maur, interrupted in 
1789, is to be continued, edited by Bartholemy Hauréan, well known as 
the author of the best “History of Scholasticism.” The work is divided 
into ecclesiastical provinces, and gives the series and history of the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops and Abbots. The fourteenth volume will comprise the 
ecclesiastical province of Tours with its twelve dioceses, in five parts; 
the first is published by Didot, at twelve francs. Hauréan suppresses 
two archbishops of Tours, as fictitious, viz: Ragenelmus, 876; and F. 
Cassard, 1237. The French Academy have decreed the Gobert prize to 
the author. 

The ‘Christian Inscriptions of Gaul before the Eighth Century,” by 
Edmond Le Blant, a work crowned by the French Academy, are in the 
course of publication by the Imperial press. The first part is issued. 

The results of the Expedition to South America, under the auspices of 
the French Government in 1844-7, are nearly completed; four volumes 
give the narrative of the voyage, etc.; the Views and Scenes, one volume ; 
the Antiquities of the Incas and the different Nations, one volume; the 
geology, one; geography, one; botany, in course of publication, two parts 
of the sixteen are issued; zoology, fourteen of the twenty parts are 
printed. 

Didot’s “Modern Encyclopedia,” was completed in 1854, in twenty- 
seven volumes of text, and three of plates; a Supplement is to be added 
in nine or ten volumes of text, and two of plates. It will be published 
at 34 francs the volume. 

A Life of William Penn has been published at Paris, written by M. L. 
Vulliemin, formerly Professor at Lausanne. 

A new periodical has been commenced at Paris, “Review of the scien- 
tific Societies of France and foreign Countries,” giving a summary of all 
their proceedings. 

The hymn Veni Creator, is proved to have been written by Stephen 
Langdon, Archbishop of Canterbury, deceased in 1228, by the fragment 
of a contemporary, published in the Spicilegium Solesmense, Tom. iii. 
p. 130. 
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J. F. Nourrisson, Professor at Clermont, has published, in two volumes, 
a series of moral and religious lessons, translated from the Fathers of the 
Latin Church, with an introduction and biographical notices. 

Alfred Maury, “The primitive People of Greece,” vol. i., is spoken of 
as an important and learned investigation. 

The first French edition of the “Imitation of Jesus Christ,” has been 
reprinted in the Elzevir Library. It is by Moland and D’Héricault, and 
has the title, “Le livre de l’internelle consolacion.” It contains a chap- 
ter on “The Vanity of the World,” which does not appear in any other 
French version. 

Louis Reybaud’s “Studies upon the Reformers or modern Socialists,” 
which received in 1841 the grand Montyon prize of the French Academy, 
is issued in a new editien of two volumes, for seven francs. The first 
volume gives an account of Saint-Simon, Fouriér and Owen; the second, 
Society and Socialism, the Communists, the Chartists, the Utilitarians, 
the Humanitarians. It also contains the reports of Mr. Jay and of Mr. 
Villemain to the French Academy. 

An important work on Bossuet has just been published; ‘Memoirs of 
his Life and Works,” by Abbé le Dieu, his private secretary, in two 
volumes, from the original MSS., with notes by the Abbé Guettée. It 
contains many curious particulars respecting the private life and habits 
of the Bishop of Méaux. 

A work by an Armenian vartabed of the eighteenth century, Ghévond, 
on “The Wars and Conquests of the Arabs in Armenia,” translated into 
French by Garabed V. Charnazarian, enriched with many notes, has been 
published at Paris. 

Heloise et Abelard, par Clemence Robert, vols. iii—y. completing the 
work. 

A large collection of Calvin’s correspondence upon Protestantism in 
the South of France, was recently about to be put up at auction at Avig- 
non, but it disappeared before the time of the sale. 


GERMANY. 


The Studien und Kritiken, Weft 1, 1857, contains Umbreit on the Unity 
of Ecclesiastes ; Lessing’s ‘ Christianity of Reason,” proved by Goltz to 
be a work of his youth; Vaihinger on the Closing of the O. T. Canon 
(about 290 B. C.); Kaehler on Philip. ii. 5—14; several reviews, and an 
admirable account of Neander by Ullmann. 

Niedner’s Zeitschrift f. d. historische Theologie, 1, 1857, contains Pertz 
on the Mystic Weigel; the Shakers of North America by Thym ; Goebel 
on the “Inspired Churches,” a continuation; and Semisch on Eusebius 
Bruno. 

Baur and Zeller’s Theologische Jahrbiicher, Schweizer on Vorstius, the 
successor of Arminius at Leyden: Avicebron on the “ Universal Matter ;” 
and a severe review of Vilmar’s “ Theology of Facts.” 

The Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie, No. 2, Kein on Hetzer; Fries on 


VOL. v.—42 
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the Resurrection; Palmer on Practical Theology; and Dorner on the 
Right View of the Divine Immutability. 

The leading articles in the Theologische Quartalschrift, the Roman Ca- 
tholic Quarterly, are Kober on Excommunication ; and Ruckgaber on 
Quietism in France. 

The Zeitschrift f. Lutherische Theologie, 1, 1857, Rudelbach on the Lu- 
theran Church, in review of Grundtvig; Keil, the Sacrifices of the Old 
Testament; Schick on the question whether Justin Martyr cited the Lord’s 
Prayer; Koeller on Zwingli; and de Mardes on Hymnology. 

The first volume of Neander’s History of Doctrines, edited by Jacobi, 
is issued; it extends to the end of the sixth century, and is a valuable 
complement to his Church History. We trust that it may be soon trans- 
lated. 

The first volume of Bunsen’s long-promised work on ‘“ God in History,” 
has been published. It is to extend to six Books ; two are contained in 
this volume, which is chiefly taken up with the examination of the He- 
brew Nation; the third Book will be devoted to the Greeks; the fourth 
to the Romans; the fifth to the Christian Nations ; and in the last he pro- 
poses to give a philosophical development and summary of the whole of 
his comprehensive plan. 

Among the new works in Theology are, Grimm on the Maccabees ; a 
new volume of Hengstenberg’s Uhristology ; a new edition of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers by Dressel; a new edition of Hertwig’s Tabular Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament; the second volume of Saalschiitz’s valuable 
Hebrew Archaeology ; a new edition of Martensen’s Dogmatics; Steinheim, 
the Doctrinal System of the Synagogue; Weisse on the Four Gospels; a 
third edition of Liicke’s Commentary on John; a second edition of 
Schmidt’s Church History ; the fourth part of First’s Hebrew Lexicon ; 
the 24th volume of Melanchthon’s Complete Works; R. Hoffmann on 
Symbolism, or a Comparison of Confessions of Faith; Brecher on the 
Doctrine of Immortality among the Israelites. 

In Philosophy, the revived discussion on Materialism has called forth a 
large number of works, in opposition to Vogt, Biichner and other mate- 
rialists ; e. g., Frohschammer on “the Soul and Physiology ;” Michelis, 
‘* Materialism, the Collier’s Faith,” shows that no possible science can 
prove that thought is a mere secretion of the brain. K. Fischer, “ Francis 
Bacon, or the Realistic Philosophy and its Age,” is a brilliant essay, 
though unfair to the higher aspects of Bacon’s Philosophy. Ritter, the 
historian, has published a system of ‘‘ Logic and Metaphysics,” in two 
volumes ; Brandis’s “ History of Greek Philosophy,” in the second half 
of the second division of the second part, is on “ Aristotle and his Aca- 
demical Contemporaries.” Schliephack, ‘ Introduction to the System of 
Philosophy ;” Trendelenburg, “‘ Herbart’s Practical Philosophy.” 

Herzog’s “ Real Encyclopadie,” has reached its sixtieth part. The se- 
cond volume of Schwegler’s Roman History is to the Decemvirate. Bopp’s 
Comparative Grammar is appearing in a second edition. Heyse’s Science 
of Language is edited by H. Steinthal. Niagelbach on the “ Post-Homeric 
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Theology of the Greeks,” to the time of Alexander. The second part of 
the third volume of the third series of Leibnitz’s Collected Works, edited 
by Pertz. Anew fragment of the Niebelungen-Lied has been discovered by 
Professor Kirchhof of Leipsick, filling up some gaps in Lachmann’s edi- 
tion. An Ottoman Grammar, by Fuad and Gazdat Efendi, has been trans- 
iated into German by Keliegrecn. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


There are now 1800 pastors in Holland, of whom 1600 belong to the 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

The Belgian Academy of Sciences has published its programme of sub- 
jects for prizes for 1857: 1. The True Origin of the Right of Succession, 
its grounds and reasons; 2. The Analogies of the Flemish, German and 
English languages; 3. The Influence of Civilization on Poetry; 4. The 
Influence of Rhetorical Societies upon the Literature, Morals and Politics 
of the Netherlands; 5. A History of any one of the Great Councils of 
Malines, Brabant, Hainaut or Flanders. For 1858: 1. A history of the 
doctrines that have influenced the social condition, particularly of Bel- 
gium, from the beginning of the sixteeenth century; 2. The Relations of 
the Flemish and French Literature in the twelfth, thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. The prizes are, for each question, a gold medal of the 
value of 600 francs. 


ENGLAND. 


Theological Works.—E. W. Grinfield, the Christian Cosmos: the Son ot 
God the Revealed Creator. 12mo. pp. 352.—The Unity of the Faith ; or, 
Jesus as the Manifestation of God in all Ages. 12mo. pp. 100.—A second 
edition of Professor Baden Powell’s Essays on the Unity of the World and 
of Nature, discussing the Inductive Philosophy, the Plurality of Worlds 
and the Philosophy of Creation. 8vo. pp. 566.—Inspiration a Reality, by 


" Rev. T. B. Lowe, against Macnaught’s ‘Doctrine of Inspiration.’ 12mo. 


pp. 258.—Rev. Isaac Williams, Sermons on the Characters of the Old 
Testament. 12mo. pp. 276.—C. Wordsworth, the New Testament in the 
original Greek, with notes. Part I. The Four Gospels. 8vo. pp. 320.— 
W. Goode, the Nature of Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist. 2 vols. 8vo. 
against the Oxford School.—An English Harmony of the Gospels, in Para- 
graphs and Parallelisms, with various readings and notes. 4to. pp. 200. 
Published by Allan at 6s.—New edition of Stanley’s Corinthians and 
Jowett’s Epistles of Paul are announced.—A new Translation and Expo- 
sition of the Book of Ecclesiastes, by Rev. Benj. Weiss. 12mo. pp. 330.— 
H. T. J. Bagge, the Epistle to the Galatians, with revised text, 9s.—C. T. 
Ellicott, the Pastoral Epistles, with translation, 10s. 6d.—Foster’s Essays, 
from the Eclectic, are issued anew in Bohn’s Library.—Rev. J. H. God- 
win, the Apocalypse of St. John, a new translation, metrically arranged.— 
The first volume of Dr. Wardlaw’s Systematic Theology, contains his Lec- 
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tures on Natural Theology, the Evidences, and the Divine Perfections.— 
J. Todd, Commentary on Sermon on the Mount. pp. 385. 

Philosophical Works.—G. Duplex, Matter, its Form and governing 
Laws. 12mo. pp. 162.—F. D. Maurice, History of Medizeval Philosophy, 
from Enclyclopedia Metropolitan.—R. G. Latham, Logic in its Applica- 
tion to Language. 8vo.—W. Fleming, a Vocabulary of Philosophy, Men- 
tal, Moral and Metaphysical. 8vo.—Prof. Fraser’s Essays in Philosophy, 
from the North British, of which he is now the editor, are issued in one 
volume, containing his articles on Leibnitz, Hamilton, the Insoluble Prob- 
lem, Augustinianism, etc.—A new edition of Dr. Hampden’s Moral Philoso- 
phy, is in the press.—The Will, Divine and Human, by Thomas Solly, 
Barrister, discusses the subject on the basis of the philosophy of Kant.— 
Lewes’ “Biographical History of Philosophy,” is in the press, entirely 
re-written. 

Historical Works.—A History of the Christian Church, A. D. 590 to 
A.D. 1122, by Rev. T. C. Robertson, in continuation of his former work. 
J. McBurney, the Students’ Handbook of Medizval History, with Disser- 
tations by Col. Proctor.—Chronological Tables, from the beginning of the 
world to the close of the Russian War, in two parts, 5s. each.—Rev. Dr. 
Rule’s Studies from History, vol. ii., contains the lives of Savonarola and 
Melanchthon.—A new and cheaper edition of Whewell’s History of the 
Inductive Sciences, in three volumes, with additions, is announced. 

The new edition of Horne’s Introduction is now announced in separate 
portions; Dr. Davidson on the Text and Interpretation, in consequence of 
his views on Inspiration, is published by itself; the other portions are 
Horne on the Evidences, and on Antiquities; and Horne and Tregelles, 
on the Textual Criticism of the N&v Testament, with bibliographical lists 
of editions and versions. 

Anselm, ‘Meditations and Prayers to the Holy Trinity and Our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” This work is translated and edited by Dr. Pusey. 

J. Romilly, Graduati Cantabrigienses; a list of all who have received 
Un‘versity honors in Cambridge, from 1760 to 1856. 

Among the latest English works announced, are, Oliver Cromwell, by 
0. E. Stewart; State Papers, from the Revolution to the death of Queen 
Anne, by J. M. Kemble; Tuther’s Table-Talk, in Bohn’s Series, by Haz- 

itt; Time and Faith, an Inquiry into the Dates of Ecclesiastical History, 
in two volumes; Godwin’s Hulsean Lectures on the Glory of the Only 
Begotten of the Father seen in the Manhood of Christ; Howard on 
Exodus and Leviticus; Liddell’s History of Rome; Worsley, Life of 
Uuther, vol. ii.; a new edition of Nicolas’ Historic Peerage of England; 
The first volume of the new edition of Bacon’s Works ; Hardwick’s Christ 
and other Masters, vol. ii., on the Religions of India. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





I. Annals of the American Pulpit; or, Commemorative Notices of 
distinguished American Clergymen of various Denominations, from 
the early Settlement of the Country, to the close of the year 1855. 
With historical Introductions. By William B. Sprague, D. D. 
Volumes 1 and 2. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1857. pp. 
7238, 778. 


This work meets with universal favor. The patient research and re- 
markable accuracy; the mass of information and the conscientious im- 
partiality ; the genial sympathy and evangelical spirit—these are some of 
the qualities that have commended it to all classes. The volumes now 
published, include only the Congregationalists, and it will give the reader 
an idea of the size of the whole work, to consider that 1500 pages are de- 
voted to one denomination. 

There is first a sketch of each minister. The history of his life is given, 
with a general view of his character. Then follows one or more letters, 
written so far as these could be obtained, by persons intimately acquaint- 
ed with the subject. Of course, these are of all degrees of ability. Some 
are very interesting. 

We quote the letter of Rev. Dr. Burgess, in relation to Samuel J. Mills, 
though it is our impression that he underrates him. Mr. Mills appears to 
us to have been a very great man, andthe difficulty that his biographers 
feel in describing him, only shows it more fully. He had a mind eminent- 
ly creative, one of those intellects that forecast results and reach, far in 
advance of other men, into the future. It is certain that he was, if not 
the very chief, yet undoubtedly one of the chief originators of the Amer- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the American Bible 
Society, the United Foreign Missionary Society, and the American Colo- 
nization Society. Dr. Burgess no doubt thinks that he shows discrimina- 
tion and superiority to prejudice and natural attachment, when he says : 
“He lived at the peculiar time when our National Societies, in imitation 
of the English, must have been instituted, with or without his efficient 
aid.” This is like saying that Washington lived at a time when America 
must have been free with or without his wid, and reminds one of the story 
of Columbus and the egg. Still, though Dr. B. does not appreciate Mills 
as he ought, the account is sufficiently inveresting to copy. 


FROM THE REV. EBENEZER BURGESS. 
Dep#am, Mass., October 1, 1849. 


My dear Sir: My personal acquaintance with the Rev. Samuel John 
Mills, Jr., commenced at Andover, when I was a student in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary, on his return from his first tour to the Western and South- 
ern States. He was grave, sallow, and slow in conversation. His public 
discourse in the Chapel related chiefly to his efforts to distribute the Bible 
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among the French Catholic population of Louisiana. He gave his atten- 
tion to the few individuals who were devoted to Foreign Missions. His 
stay was short. The next year, he returned from his second tour, ter- 
minating again at New Orleans. He was still zealous in the Bible enter- 
prise, and glad to see the local Societies becoming auxiliary to the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, which had just been instituted. He dwelt much too 
on the state and prospects of the descendants of Africans in this country, 
whether free or enslaved. I saw him a few times only, and did not pre- 
tend to claim any intimacy of friendship. 

Two years after, as I was leaving the Professorship in the University 
of Vermont, he onpecies to me to embark with him on a Mission of In- 
quiry to Western Africa, in the service of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, just then organized; to which enterprise, he knew that my atten- 
tion had been much turned. He had formerly viewed with favor the pro- 
ject which had been contemplated by eminent philanthropists in Virginia, 
such as Jefferson, Monroe, and many others, of finding a location on the 
Western or Southern borders of the United States, where to constitute the 
free people of color a distinct community. The impolicy or impracticability 
of such an enterprise is now most apparent, as no permanence could be 
ensured to such a community, any more than to the Aboriginal tribes. 1 
gave to Mr. Mills the precedence and the responsibility in this tour, as his 
superior age and experience justly demanded. We had no petty rivalry 
or diversity of judgment. If our qualifications for such an enterprise 
were humble, our means to prosecute it were surely limited. We had no 
ship or treasure at our command. In London and Sierra Leone, we were 
treated with all the civility to which the philanthropic nature of our em- 
bassy was entitled. 

Having collected the best intelligence in our power respecting the cli- 
mate of Western Africa, the power of the native tribes, the practicability 
of buying territory, the natural resources of the country for agriculture 
and commerce, and the probable. connivance of the European Govern- 
ments, who have Colonies on the coast, we set out on our return. Our 
progress on the voyage was slow, when, six days out, leaning on the taffe- 
rel in the evening twilight, and looking towards the Continent behind, he 
said, ‘I have now transcribed the brief journal of my visit to the coast 
of Africa, and turned my face towards home. If it please God that I may 
arrive safely, as I may reasonably hope, I think that I shall take Obookiah 
and go to the Sandwich Islands, and there I shall end my life.” Within 
a week, saying little, taking medicine at his own discretion, sitting at the 
table and walking on deck to the last day, and with no gh es suffering 
he fell asleep with a most benignant smile on his face. I closed his eyes 
and said, My Brother. His remains were decently enveloped, and com- 
mitted to an ocean grave. 

On my return to the United States, I inquired for Obookiah, and learned 
that he was dead. By a comparison of dates, I found that he died some 
months before his patron, which intelligence no angel-bird had borne to 
the mortal ear. What was his surprise on entering Heaven, to find Oboo- 
kiah there, ready to congratulate him on his safe arrival ! 

If we wish to do justice to Mr. Mills, we must not contemplate him as 
a student, a writer, or a preacher, but as a philanthropist, wise in coun- 
sel, active, zealous, self-sacrificing, devoted to good works. He did not 
claim to be a elassical scholar, a lucid writer, or a popular orator. While 
his figure was manly, his apparel studiously neat, and his manners rather 
graceful, his voice was not clear, nor his eye brilliant, nor his language 
fluent. Unlike his father, he had no wit. The prominent traits of char- 
acter which gave him such efficiency as a philanthropist, were such as 
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these :—He was sagacious to see what could be done and what could not 
be done. He embarked in no theoretic or impracticable enterprises. He 
had a more than ordinary knowledge of human nature. He did not at- 
tempt to do himself any work for which he was incompetent, but he had 
the wisdom to solicit the able writer, the effective preacher, the noble 
statesman, the liberal merchant, to do each his appropriate work; and 
then he was willing that they should enjoy all the reputation of it, 
while he was himself unseen. He was sincere and zealous in his philan- 
thropy. He expended the little patrimony of his maternal grandfather. 
He did not consult his own wealth, ease, or honor. His compassion to 
man was tender and large. His love to the Kingdom of Christ was as a 
flame of fire, enkindling his prayers, and warming him to action amid the 
coldness of others. He wasted no time in despondence or complaint. He 
was prudent in the use of his tongue. Whatever he might know, he did 
not speak to the disadvantage of any one, unless there was strong reason 
for it. Officers in the army and the navy, men of rank and wealth, wri- 
ters, speakers, patriots, and philanthropists, would be likely in their turn 
to receive some expression of respect. He did not rail about the popular 
errors or vices, whether of nations or individuals. Slavery and war, 
drunkenness and sensuality, were almost never topics of remark. Intent 
on making the world better in the use of appropriate means, he did not 
expend his energy in ridicule or in tears. He was no bigot. He display- 
ed the utmost liberality to persons of other denominations. He silently 
communed with the Baptists, prayed with the Methodists, loved the Mo- 
ravians, praised the Friends. He could preach to a little group of slaves, 
and commend their rude psalmody, or he could suffer himself to be in- 
vested with a gown, as a military Chaplain, to read the Church prayers at 
@ pompous funeral. When Messrs. Judson and Rice became Baptists, he 
rejoiced that, like the dissension between Paul and Barnabas, it was the 
means of establishing two missions instead of one. 

He lived at the peculiar time when our National Societies, in imitation 
of the English, must have been instituted, with or without his efficient 
aid. It would be utterly unsafe for any one to attempt to imitate his ex- 
ample, except in the wide field of doing good in appropriate ways. No 
linguist, no mathematician, no eloquent speaker, “ i had,” said Dr. E. 
Porter, “a great heart.” He was probably disappointed that he was not 
approved and sent out as a missionary with his best friends, Hall and 

ewell. He once alluded to it, but said that it was now the height of his 
ambition to be the pastor of any little church in the outskirts of our coun- 
try, that he might feed a few of the sheep and the lambs of Christ’s flock. 
Few men who were so moderately appreciated in life, have enjoyed a re- 
putation so just and liberal, soon after theirdeath. He was great in good- 
ness, and is entitled to everlasting remembrance. 

On a Sabbath at sea, he asked me to give him some confidential state- 
ment of my Christian experience. After which, he burst into tears, and 
said that it was not in a time of revival, but in a dark day, that he came 
into the Church, and that he had never enjoyed the high hopes and con- 
solations of many Christians. 

While in London, the Committee of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety held their usual monthly meeting, and Mr. Mills was invited to be 
present. By request, he stated that he had expended some labor in that 
department of charity, and particularly that he crossed the Mississippi at 
the hazard of his life, soon after the battle of New Orleans, to give Bibles 
to the English soldiers in the hospitals,—and that, at a subsequent visit 
he was assured that they had wrapped up their Bibles carefully, when. 
they went away. The eminent Wilberforce made a tender reply, saying. 
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that they sat on cushioned seats to talk about the distribution of the 
Bible, while others were bearing the burden and heat of the day in this 
work, 

One remark more. His prayers were short, og Septic oy and im- 
passioned. One peculiar form of words was this: ‘ We praise thee that 
we belong to a race of beings, who were made by Jesus Christ, and for 
Jesus Christ, and who have been redeemed by his blood.” 

If he were now alive, to see Liberia an independent republic,—a ra- 
diant point of civilization and Christianity to Western Africa, and the 
Pagan Sandwich Islanders, a Christian people, with self-supporting and 
missionary churches, he would probably say, ‘“‘ Now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” Such are 
a few of my reminiscences of one, who is no longer susceptible to human 
censure or praise. May his mantle fall to me and others. 

I am, Reverend and dear Sir, 
Your fellow laborer, 
E. BURGESS. 


II. Sermons, doctrinal and practical. By the Rev. William Archer 
Butler, M. A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. Second Series. Edited from the Author’s MSS. 
By James Amiraux Jeremie, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge. First American, from the third 
Cambridge Edition. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1857. 
pp- 399. 


This volume has the same interesting characteristics of the former, by 
the same author. More of the sermons, however, are occasional, and not 
quite so interesting as those which dwell more upon the great doctrines 
of Christianity. For the benefit of those who have not seen these ser- 
mons, we quote a passage from the discourse called ‘“‘The Hope of Glory 
and the Charities of Life.” 


As the blessed Archbishop of Cambray said,—this king is too accus- 
tomed to the splendors of his palace to dilate upon them. But how pro- 
found a character is this of truth! Of all artifices to secure success, 
the gratification of this curiosity about the unknown world, is (next to 
the gratification of present licentiousness,—if even second to it) the most 
obvious, and the most powerful. But the serene security of Omnipotence 
was above the employment of such séductions. He left it to the impostor 
of the East,—alas, that we should add, he left it to the lying legends of 
that superstition which corrupted his own blessed faith, to devise those 
elaborate portraitures of the coming world in which heaven is formed on 
the snodel of earth, and glory is degraded to man, not man elevated to 
glory! With him who came from thence to bring us thither, who even 
as he wandered upon earth was still “the Son of man who is in heaven,” 
—it was no labyrinth of verdure and softness, of roseate bowers and un- 
clouded skies ; it was ‘‘ the kingdom of the Father ;” it was the vision of 
God through purity of heart; it was not “to marry or to be given in 
marriage,” but to possess ‘eternal life;” it was above all “to eat and 
drink at Ais table in his kingdom ;” it was to receive the redeemed “ unto 
himself, that where he was, there they might be also.” As he taught us, 
it seemed that the graces he preached were not merely the way to glory, 
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but the very elements of it,—its primary notions were built upon spiritual 
not sensible experiences, it presupposed such a change to be itself intelli- 
gible. As he seemed to state it, the life of God here was the antechamber 
to an eternity of God hereafter; here were to be learned the alphabet and 
rudiments of the language which was to be employed for everlasting. The 
promised world was but the full unveiling of that Sun by whose clouded 
light the Christian walks in this....Nor even in their boldest pictures, and ° 
in the use of figures that sensibly symbolize things invisible, did the Apos- 
tles once waver from the same high principle ;—a beautiful (though less 
obvious) mark of the secret unity of inspiration. On the one hand it was 
declared that “the working by which Christ was to subdue all things unto 
himself” was to extend to the body, which was to be changed into the 
similitude of His pure and spiritual frame; while on the other,—if phy- 
sical pain was pad to be excluded, it was excluded (as you may observe 
in tracing the instances for yourselves) implicitly, and less in itself than 
as the dark shadow that waits on sin, to which it is bound by a terrible,— 
an irrevocable necessity. Nay, so complete is this superiority to merely 
9 gratifications, that our own St. Jchn,—he who at one time sym- 

olically speaks of the foundations of amethyst, the streets of gold, and 
the gates of pearl,—when he: would indeed spring to the full height of the 
theme, discards all the glories of the material world, rejects as unworthy 
adornings the proudest group of Nature’s daily and nightly magnificence, 
to bury himself in the depths of a purely spiritual illumination,—and 
tells us, that “the City had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it, for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof!” 

Man though made for heaven is made for earth also,—for earth, the 
trial-ground and seminary of heav*n. Conceive him then,—by the vision 
of a perfect faith applied to a perfect revelation,—surrounded with, and 
lost in, the dazzling light of other worlds; the story of eternal life un- 
folded in all its minuteness; every separate source of felicity analyzed 
and recorded ; the melodies of heaven almost echoing in his earthly ears; 
—would such a man be fitted for the daily duties of life? Blinded by 
the lustre of the eternal noon, could he walk in safety and with the gentle 
firmness of a Christian, through the paths of the Spiritual life, strewn as 
they are with duties and demands? His eyes wildly, and solely, fixed 
upon the glory to come, would he not be apt to go astray upon the way 
that leads to it? , . . Yes, it is well that even to the perfect it should not 
be “ manifested what we shall be ;” that it should be a “ glory that shall 
be revealed,” a “ glory ready to be revealed in the last time!” 

But God is equally wonderful in his words as in his silence, in what he 
declares as in what he refuses to declare. And here he has told us not 
‘‘what we shall be ;” and yet more than we could dare todream! He has 
constituted himself as the Image of our blessedness ; and in so doing has 
confirmed the representations I have given, as well as secured the pur- 
poses of his revelation with a depth of wisdom which I cannot but pause 
for a moment to contemplate. ‘‘We know not yet what we shall be, but 
we know that when he shall appear, we shall be like Him.” 

What is God as apprehended by man? The aggregate of all conceiva- 
ble human perfections carried to infinity. What is it to know this God? 
To believe that there is realized in existence a Being comprehending the 
full measure of these excellences. What is it to love God? To adore 
with earnest and with grateful heart that impersonation of supreme per- 
fection. It is of the very essence of such knowledge and such love, to 
desire to resemble its great object ; and that desire will increase with every 
increase of that excellence in the worshipper’s heart which it adores in 
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God. Is it not then a glorious device of the Author of the Faith, to give 
us such a glimpse of the future world as must fall darkly and coldly on 
the eye of the unregenerate ; but in the heart touched by a diviner glow 
must not only be at once intelligible, but must make a deep earnestness 
for possession,—nor that alone, but must actually increase that earnest- 
ness exactly in proportion as grace itself increases? So that as the heart 
rises in holiness, the reward rises in beauty ; as the work of God in time 
becomes more consummate, the recompense of God in eternity becomes 
more attractive ; and men can truly wish for heaven, only when they have 
its image already in their hearts! Can you not now perceive the force of 
the verse that immediately follows—“ And every one that hath this hope 
in him, purifieth himself even as He is pure ?” 


III. The Man of Business considered in his various Relations. By 
James W. Alexander, D. D., John Todd, D. D., William B. Sprague, 
D. D., Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Isaac Ferris, D. D., Jonathan F. 
Stearns, D. D. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1857. 


These essays have been written expressly for this book. They «re, 
it will be observed, by ministers of various evangelical denomina- 
tions, and, of course, are of various degrees of value. As a whole, we 
very cordially commend the book to our young business men. We give 
the contents, the authors coming in the order mentioned in the title. I. 
The Merchant’s Clerk cheered and counselled. II. Men of Business: 
their position, influence and duties, to themselves, to society, and espe- 
cially to their employeés. III. Men of Business: their responsibility in 
respect to governments, churches, and benevolent institutions. IV. Men 
of Business: their perplexities and temptations. V. Men of Business: 
their home responsibilities. VI. Men of Business: their intellectual 
culture. 

We make an extract from the essay of Dr. Alexander. The style is 
admirable; pithy, short sentences, and directly to the point. And we are 
greatly delighted to find help from so high a source to our efforts to create 
a correct public sentiment on the subject of rafional recreation. We beg 
attention to the following: 


Whatever differences exist between kinds of business, all men need 
relaxation of soul after the day’s work. You way tell them to forego all 
entertainment; but you talk against nature; the thing is impossible. 
Nor are those the best men, who never seek to be amused. The field for 
such entertainment is happily spacious ; but young men of business are 
not cared for in the arrangements of society. The thing manages itself in 
rural districts ; but rational recreation must be laboriously sought for in 
town. And who can expect of the young, to make toilsome circuits to 
gain a safe pleasure, when gaudy indulgence beckons them at every bril- 
liant street-corner? After many years of observation, I declare my sad 
conviction, that society has yet to reach a great reform in the matter of 
innocent and healthful recreation. The duty of the moral teacher is not 
completed when he has exercised his censorship over amusements which 
he pronounces noxious; it is demanded of him to show some which are 
benign. The absence of any concerted scheme in our cities, for recrea- 
tions, scientific, literary, musical or gymnastic, to which, as to the ancient 
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es our care-worn youth might resort, is a defect which clamors for 
supply. 

fat in the very degree in which we hold that society is wronging its 
sons by failing to provide on a large scale, and with oe accompani- 
ments, generous pastime and healthful joy, would we sternly charge the 
young man to resist the temptation to sinful pleasure. It is one of the 
first dangers of the novice from country life. The earliest of his city 
evenings sometimes settle his fate. The gaily illuminated halls for eating 
and the haunts of gaming hold out strange colors of delight. The half- 
intoxicated rustic sees fairy-land in the common saloons of merriment. 
Theatrical amusements exercise a dreadful fascination. This has been so 
in all ages. Late hours at places of public amusement conduct to all the 
rest; to drinking, gambling and unholy love. Under the guidance of 
some new companion, a veteran in vice, a demon in seductive power, 
ready to turn the bolts of satire against country prejudices and childish 
superstitions, the flexible youth goes, only half-consenting at first, to have 
his eyes opened. What can be more hellish than the wish and purpose 
to dehauch the conscience of an innocent boy! I would gladly persuade 
every such young person to peruse and re-peruse the lessons of the wise 
man upon a delicate but momentous branch of this subject.* 

The practice of playing at games of hazard, generally begins without 
stakes. But the only places where young men in cities can indulge in 
play, are those which lead directly to gambling in its worst forms. 
Ceasing to be an amusement, it becomes a passion, a frenzy. It absorbs 
the thought and scorches the brain. Resist the first cast of the die or the 
card, and turn away from the path of destruction. How many thousands 
are the instances in which frauds, thefts, and even robberies have had 
their origin in the wish to obtain money for the gaming-table. Generally 
speaking, the merchant’s clerk is already ruined, who has become familiar 
with those houses of high play, which have been well named HELLs. 

Can it be necessary to put any intelligent young man upon his guard 
against those dazzling assemblies, by whatever names disguised, where 
nocturnal hours are spent in promiscuous dancing? The gauze veil 
hardly conceals, even from the most unsophisticated, the neighboring 
lures of the cup and the courtezan. Young man, in regard to a variety 
of exhibitions and reunions that cannot be detailed, ask yourself before 
cross the threshold, how you would like to conduct thither a pure and 

ovely sister. 

Let no youthful reader think my caution over-timorous, when I earnestly 
whisper in his ear, My son, TAKE CARE OF YOUR EVENINGS. The morality 
of most young persons in city trade may be judged by the way in which 
they pass these hours, especially after dark. Happy are those, beyond 
expression, who have a home, where they can spend these—probably the 
happiest hours of life—with the mother, the sisters, and the domestic 
friends, and who have not taken the fearful step of disliking and shun- 
ning this shrine of virtuous love. Happy, in the next degree, are those, 
who, though among strangers, have found the path to cultivated and 
Christian circles, uniting relaxation with progress in knowledge. Happy, 
also, as connected with these, or even in default of these, are such as 
know the charm of books, of libraries, of scientific lectures, of literary 
gatherings, and of meetings connected with any of the fine arts. Happy, 
in no common measure, are the followers of true religion, who learn to 
employ a portion of their time in assemblies of devotion, or of fraternal 
converse and philanthropic effort. But amidst all diversities, one thing 


* Prov. 7: 6-27. 
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remains fixed. If the evening and night are misspent, the youth is hur- 
rying towards downfall. Almost all the corruption of young mercantile 
clerks is perpetrated by night. Well may you pray to God to cast a 
sacred shield of guardianship around these hours of exposure. 

It is the more necessary for the young man in a strange city to be reso- 
lute and decided in this matter, because he has to make head against a 
strong torrent of circumstances. Those who have mastered this tide, and 
reached success, are too often indifferent about the poor fellows who are 
still struggling. Again I must say, with much earnestness, the state of 
society in our cities, is not favorable to the improvement of clerks. In 
a great number of instances, they may be said to be homeless. Their 
solitary chambers afford no invitations, except to sleep. There is often 
no cheerful apartment where they can feel themselves to be welcome. 
The mansions of their employers are, of course, out of the question. But 
without are bright streets, and gay companions, decorated halls, warm in 
the wintry night, and resonant of music. How irresistible are these temp- 
tations to the minds of such as are not forewarned and protected by sound 
principles of morals and religion; and how many hundreds of youth, 
every year, become corrupted by the nocturnal allurements, so strongly 
in contrast with their forlorn lodgings! But great as the temptation is, 
it must be manfully resisted. The struggle, just at this juncture, is often 
for life, nay, for more than life. Here at this very point, upon this very 
question, how one’s evenings shall be spent, the road forks, and bliss or 
woe are on the right hand or the left, Every unprotected young man 
should hasten to place himself in connections which may afford motive and 
means to shun evils so direful. Those, likewise, who have come to wealth 
and influence, should use all endeavors to introduce new elements into our 
social state, so that it may no longer be true, that thousands of youth, the 
hope of coming generations, are in this respect aliens and orphans, during 
the most tempted hours of life. 

When we mark the powerful drawing to-the night-cellar, the low concert, 
the ball, the saibveosh then, the theatre, the billiard-room and the den of 
infamy, we are led to rate highly every hopeful or even innocent attempt 
to create counter attractions. At the risk of all sneers, I will maintain 
that they ought to be multiplied a hundred-fold; as they ought also to have 
the countenance, patronage and frequent presence of our established mer- 
chants and other men of wealth. Lectures, schools of art, collections of 
books, of plants, of minerals, of statuary, of painting; societies for com- 
position, recitation, debate, music, varied entertainments; for whom, I 
pray, should these be furnished, if not for our cherished youth, who are 
to be the great commercial leaders of a more adventurous age? Let no 
labor and expense be thought too great when such objects are at stake ; 
and let the warmth of general interest in the movement convince the 
young persons who are primarily concerned, how great are their hazards, 
and how important the struggle for deliverance. 


From the excellent essay of Dr. Stearns, we make an interesting extract: 


It must be owned that the ordinary duties of a business life are not 
favorable to a free and well-proportioned mental cultivation. So little 
leisure is enjoyed ordinarily; so close and constant is the attention neces- 
sary to keep all things right, in an extensive business establishment; so 
heavy is the weight of care that lies upon the mind; so many distractin 
interests clamor all day long for its attention, that there is little room left 
for reflection, and still less for reading and study. The man who purposes 
to enjoy this privilege has got to contend for it. He has got to overcome 
serious obstacles. He has got to exercise great resolution and perseverance. 
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And this will only be where there is a high sense of the value of the attain- 
ment, and a keen relish for the pursuit. 

In order to this end, the shatod to be pursued must be arranged as 
systematically as possible. One hour in a day, set sacredly apart for 
study, will accomplish wonders, as the months and years roll along. Let 
it be so set apart, remembered, and kept sacred, as a kind of Sabbath of 
the intellectual man. Who cannot at least do so much, even in the busiest 
period of his life? Let the employments of that hour be regulated by a 
well-digested and fixed plan, not to be swerved from. This year and next, 
a course of history is to be attended to. The following year, the subject 
of political economy, or natural science, or Christian ethics, is to employ 
the attention. The books are carefully selected. The thoughts and argu- 
ments which they contain are thoroughly mastered in succession. What- 
ever is learned, is learned, and once for all. Let the plan embrace such 
variety as may only exercise, and not weary the faculties. Pursue it 
steadily, month after month, with quiet perseverance, making the know- 
ledge you acquire the food for thought whenever your mind is not other- 
wise occupied, and the theme of conversation when you meet with those 
capable of appreciating it or likely to advance your attainments; and, 
though it may seem that you gain little to-day or to-morrow, the result at 
the year’s end will not fail to reward your perseverance. 

In this pursuit some things are to be guarded against. Leisure hours 
are very easily frittered away in reading to no profit. Let the newspapers 
occupy only their allotted share of attention. They are valuable helpers. 
But they are thieves of time too. Let the trash stories with which the 
market is flooded be abjured steadily. Let some easy, entertaining, and yet 
well-approved book, the product of some really gifted and sound mind, 
lie always on your table, with your place in it accurately marked, not in 
the book itself but in your own mind, to occupy you in those loose moments 
which even the busiest have occasionally at their command. 

One suggestion we would here make with the greatest earnestness. It 
is true, undoubtedly, that high moral and religious culture are not abso- 
lutely indispensable to intellectual attainments. But it is equally true, 
that there are close relations between them. ‘There is a pertinent remark 
of one of the profoundest thinkers of the last generation, which both the 
man of business and the scholar by profession would do well to ponder: 
‘“‘An hour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest prayer, or the conflict 
with and conquest over a single passion or a subtle bosom-sin, will teach 
us more of thought, will more effectually awaken the faculty and form the 
habit of reflection, than a year’s study in the schools without them.” 
And again we have the assertion from the same high authority: “Never 
yet did there exist a full faith in the divine Word (by whom light as well 
as immortality was brought into the world) which did not expand the 
intellect while it purified the heart—which did not multiply the aims and 
objects of the understanding while it fixed and simplified those of the 
desires and passions.” The Sabbath ought, especially, to be devoted to 
such studies and occupations as will advance both these objects in mutual 
harmony. The consecration of one undivided day in every seven, to the 
service of religion, is the best intellectual boon ever offered to the business, 
as well as to the laboring community. Let the pulpit on whose ministra- 
tions you attend, be chosen with reference to its adaptation to feed and 
stimulate at once your intellect and your heart. Let its instructions and 
persuasions be listened to, not with mental passivity, or drowsy or wander- 
ing attention, but so as to occupy your best mental strength upon the 
thoughts presented from it. Reproduce at least a portion of your know- 
ledge, by that best of all methods of fixing it deeply and indelibly in the 
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mind, the instruction of the young. The Sabbath-school and the Bible- 
class open one of the best facilities for intellectual improvement, which 
the man of business could desire. Let all his religious reading (and to 
this class of books he ought on that day sacredly to confine himself) be 
chosen with reference to its intellectual as well as religious merit, its fit- 
ness to inform and expand the mind, as well as to impress the heart. And 
above all, let the glorious old Bible, that book of books—the book whose 
language is the true “well of English undefiled,” whose style, in all the 
varieties of composition contained in it, is unsurpassed and unrivaled, 
whose conceptions are the most grand and soul-stirring, and whose senti- 
ments the most pure and lofty—the book of God, redolent with the fra- 
grance of heaven on every page, be made the nucleus of all his reading, 
ye the subject of profoundest study, and most inward and prayerful 
reflection. 


IV. A new Life of Summerfield. By William M. Willett. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott & Co. 1857. pp. 256. 


The motive of this work is contained in the following: 


If love to a person, or a sense of incalculable religious benefit received, 
were the measure of success, or constituted the standard of excellence, 
then the success of this work would be insured beforehand ; for truly can 
it be said hereof, as of the box of spikenard wherewith the woman in the 
Gospel anointed Jesus’ feet before his precious death and burial, that it 

roceeds from a love to the dear subject of it which burns with far greater 
intensity this day than it did thirty-five years ago, and from a sense of the 
good the writer derived from the ministry of Mr. Summerfield, far, far 
beyond what he was conscious of at any former period of his life. Should, 
then, ill betide this work,—should a frown and a cold reception meet it 
on its first entrance into life,—should even the language of cold and mea- 
sured reprehension be heard,—it will receive, he doubts not, this plaudit 
of Jesus :—‘ He hath done what he could.” 


We copy some reminiscences of Summerfield; the first is in part by 
Dr. Bethune, and refers to his appearance before the American Bible 
Society : 


At this moment the chair announced the “Rev. Mr. Summerfield, from 
England.” 

A clerical gentlemen (who has since gone to his rest) who was sitting 
by Dr. Bethune, and had been highly pleased with the elaborate address 
that had just been delivered, noticing the youthful appearance of the 
stranger from England, with perhaps his pale and delicate face, said, with 
decided reprobation, ‘‘ What presumption !—a boy like that to be set up 
against a giant!’ 

As Mr. Summerfield rose to speak, the clergyman who had preceded 
him, possibly unconscious in a measure of the time he had himself occu- 
pied, in an undertone suggested to him “not to speak long;” which led 
to a happy and rather facetious reply from his youthful brother-speaker, 
and at once lit up the face of the whole assembly with an enlivening 
smile. 

There was no weariness from that instant. As he rose to speak, every 
= was riveted on him; so lovely, so interesting, was the appearance of 
this stranger from a foreign shore. Not long had he spoken, when “the 
first burst of eloquence” broke from his lips; in a little while another 
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followed, which raised the audience from their seats; soon a third elec- 
trical flash of soul-stirring eloquence burst from the surcharged cloud 
which, like that raised by Judea’s prophet on Carmel’s flowery top, had 
so suddenly arisen; and instantly A followed—what had never hap- 
pened on any similar occasion—‘* loud and universal applause.”’* 

Dr. Bethune says he thus alluded to Elias Boudinot, LL.D., the Presi- 
debt of the Society, (then in the eighty-second year of his age,) but who, 
on account of the infirmity of age, had been compelled to leave the plat- 
form :—“ His motion,” he says, ‘“‘was one of thanks to the officers of the 
Society for their labors during the year; and of course he had to allude 
pe = President, then reposing in another part of the house; and thus 

e did it:— 

‘“**When I saw that venerable man, too aged to warrant the hope of 
being with you at another anniversary, he reminded me of Jacob leaning 
upon the top of his staff, blessing his children before he departed.’ ” 

“He then passed on,” says Dr. Bethune, ‘to encourage the Society by 
the example of the British institution :— 

“* «When we first launched our untried vessel upon the deep, the storms 
of opposition roared, and the waves dashed angrily around us, and we had 
lhe 5 work to keep her head to the wind. We were faint with rowing, and 
our strength pose soon have been gone; but we cried, “ Lord, save us, 
or we perish.” 

***When a light shone upon the waters, and we saw a form walking on 
the troubled sea, like unto that of the Son of God, and he drew near the 
ship, and we knew that it was Jesus; and he stepped upon the deck and 
laid his hand on the helm, and he said unto the winds and the waves, 
‘Peace, be still;? and there was a great calm. Let not the friends of 
the Bible fear; God is in the midst of us. God shall help us, and that 
right early.’ ” 

y this time a great change hed taken place in Dr. Bethune’s critical 
neighbor and friend; his prejudices had melted away as frost before the 
fire, or as the pearly dew-drop before the morning sun. ‘‘ Wonderful!” 
was his language, as in sweet surprise he listens. ‘“ Wonderful!” ‘He 
talks,” he further added, ‘like an angel from heaven.” 


The next is by Dr. James W. Alexander: 


During the session of the Conference he preached to a large assembly, 
a great number of preachers being present. Of this sermon we have an 
account from the pen of Dr. James W. Alexander, of Princeton, New 
Jersey. It is as follows :— 

“Tt was, I think, in the spring of 1821 that I first saw Mr. Summer- 
field. Having undertaken a pedestrian excursion in the state of New 
York, I happened to be at Troy during the meeting of a Conference, and 
there bend him preach before a large assembly, which included a great 
number of preachers. It was before disease had marred his youthful 
beauty. There was an infantine freshness and ruddiness in his cheek, 
and an inexpressible brilliancy in his tender and yet laughing eye. His 
voice was music itself. Everything in his manner was instinct with 
exuberant vigor. 

“‘ His text was 1 Cor. xi. 1:—‘Be ye followers of me, even as I also am 
of Christ.’ He held forth Paul’s imitation of Christ as the model for the 
Christian minister. After the lapse of twenty-four years, it is not won_ 


* “Recollections of Summerfield,” by Marinus Willett, M. D., New Edit. of 


Life, p. 292 : ; 
+ Dr. Bethune’s “ Recollections of Summerfield,” New Edit. of Life, p. 316. 
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derful that my recollections of the discourse should be somewhat faint; 
yet some things there were which made an indelible impression. Eloquent 
as he was in every part of his masterly performance, I distinctly remember 
that no single portion of it so moved and melted the great assembly, even 
to tears, as his simple rehearsal of the apostle’s sufferings, in his own 
words :—‘ In stripes, in imprisonments,’ &c.: 2 Cor. vi. 4-11. Never have 
I heard a passage of Scripture recited with such pathos. He introduced 
a beautiful quotation from the dying expressions of Melancthon in allusion 
to a shipwreck ; but I cannot now venture to reproduce it. In turning to 
the aidan at large, near his peroration, he said, ‘ But, brethren, you 
should all be preachers; not pulpit-preachers, it may be, but street- 
preachers and parlor-preachers.’ And then, in reference to some who 
dread the undue multiplication of preachers, and who are jealous for the 
dignity of the regular may 6 he cited, with a very significant archness, 
the reply of Moses when Joshua complained that Eldad and Medad were 
prophesying :—‘And Moses said unto him, Enviest thou for my sake? 
would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put his Spirit upon them.’ Num. xi. 29. 

“In this, as in all Mr. Summerfield’s performances, nothing was more 
remarkable than the total forgetfulness of self. All was childlike simpli- 
city and nature, yet fervid and pathetic to a degree which cannot be com- 
municated to those who never heard him. Many orators have I heard, 
but never any one whose elocution and manner were so captivating and 

° VY * * ° 
persuasive. The unction and confidence of his prayers were ies strikingly 
great, and the manner in which he repeated the Lord’s Prayer transcended 
all the tricks of elocutionists and actors.’”’* 


Another is by “a gentlemen of Philadelphia, now far advanced in life.”’ 


“‘ About the year 1827} I was called upon in Philadelphia by a friend, 
who informed me the Rev. Mr. Summerfield was expected the next morning 
(Sunday) to preach in the Methodist Church in Fourth Street. ‘He is,’ 
said he, ‘a young but a very extraordinary man; come early, or I fear you 
will not get even standing-room.’ 

‘“*T went early, as requested; but even then, early as it was, and unex- 
ected as had been the arrival of the preacher, the church was filling fast. 
he people, men and women, with quick steps and in large masses, were 

pressing forward and eagerly entering into the house of prayer. All 
descriptions of persons hurried forward, and were alike fearful lest they 
should’ be crowded out. There was no complimentary holding back, no 
precedence given. Those who were in advance endeavored to keep so, 
and those in the rear did not scruple to kibe the heels of those before them, 
if they could thereby more certainly obtain a place in the church. I had 
the good fortune to obtain a front-seat in the gallery. When standing in 
the pulpit, the preacher appeared to be rather above than below where I 
sat. Mr. Summerfield, I understand, was then not more than two-or-three- 
and-twenty years of age, and looked much younger. There was nothing 
light, vain, or worldly in his appearance. 

“Among the finest specimens of the British arts is one of Flaxman’s, 
illustrative of the words, ‘Thy will be done.’ It is an exquisitely-beau- 
tiful female figure, seated with open, elevated hands, the palms gently laid 
together, and upraised eyes; the very folds in her garments seem expres- 
sive of entire resignation to the behests of her divine Master. Yet the 


* From an article by the Rev. James W. Alexander, D. D.: New Edit. of 
Life, pp. 318, 319. 
+ It was in the year 1824, 
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impression made by the figure and countenance of Mr, Summerfield set at 
naught this most perfect embodiment of heavenly resignation which genius 
had ever poles He brought before the mind’s eye the figure usually 
given of that disciple whom Christ loved. There were three or four other 
ministers in the pulpit with Mr. Summerfield. While they went through 
the service preparatory to the sermon, I could and did at my leisure note 
him who was ‘the observed of all observers.’ The youthful, saintlike 
expression, not only of his face, but of his whole delicate figure, and the 
high reputation which had preceded him, had prepossessed the minds and 
hearts—yea, the very spirits—of all beholders, insomuch that they waited 
in breathless anxiety, watching his every movement, anxiously waiting 
to hear the sound of his voice. I am not portraying individual feelings, 
but shadowing forth those of a large congregation. It seems even to me 
that what I have just written savors of exaggeration; yet I am certain 
that if I had sketched my feelings thirty years ago, the picture would 
have had more warmth of coloring and been more lifelike. Every eye 
was inquiringly and expectingly directed toward the pulpit, and many an 
eye was bedewed with religious feeling. Every look, every motion of Mr. 
Summerfield gave birth to new and indefinable expectations. The church 
service—in which Mr. Summerfield took no part—being concluded, there 
was a gentle restlessness in the congregation, a settling of themselves 
quietly in their seats, and a putting of themselves in the best possible 
position to see and hear. A wavelike motion, passing over the whole 
congregation, gave strong indications of the feelings of the mass who were 
before and on each side of hith. All anxious hopes, all intensity of feeling, 
must fade before the fervency which is felt by a congregation of sincere, 
warm-hearted Christians, when assembled to pray, to praise and glorify 
the God of their salvation; they look as though they had a foretaste of 
the bread of eternal life and were enjoying that highest of earthly enjoy- 
ments,—they being borne on angels’ wings,—while they give ear to the 
fervently-pious and hope-inspiring language which flows from the lips of 
a highly-gifted and eloquent minister of the living God. Such were the 
hopes and feelings agitating the bosoms of that congregation of which I 
was one. I have heard pulpit-orators of the first order of many religious 
denominations, and have at times been more moved, more awfully im- 
pressed,—shall I say more spiritually awakened?—than I was on this 
occasion in the Methodist Church; yet T was there in a tranquil, hopeful, 
delightful frame of mind, My best feelings, my highest anticipations and 
most blissful hopes, all that was good and promising within me, was in 
the ye state of enjoyment. It does not often happen that congrega- 
tions, large assemblies gf men and women, are so entirely spiritualized as 
was that congregation while listening to the mild, sweet, and persuasive 
eloquence of this young divine. He died within a few months after he 
had thus been heard and seen and felt.’’* 

His last discourse during this visit in Philadelphia was delivered of a 
week-day morning, in Dr. Wilson’s Church, Washington Square, in pre- 
sence of most of the clergy, and to a congregation of at least four thou- 
sand persons. The text was Heb. iv. 14:—‘ Seeing then that we have a 

reat High Priest, that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, 
et us hold fast our profession.” + 


* “ Recollections of the Life of John Binns,” p. 34. Philadelphia: printed 
and for sale by the Author, and by Parry & McMillan. 1854. 

+ This sermon he preached also in Princeton, New Jersey, in the Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Alexander, who heard it, says it “‘is the same of which the out- 
line is preserved in Dr. Bond’s collection, No. 79, entitled, ‘A Friend at Court.’ 
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The following is Summerfield’s own account of his preaching on the 
steps of the Capitol : 

“On last Sabbath I intended to have preached in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington ; but, when I went, the crowd was so immense that I took my stand 
on the lofty steps in front of the house, and preached in the open air. I 
cannot tell you how many were assembled on foot ; but the sight was very 
imposing, being flanked in by several lines of carriages filled with com- 

any, who retained their seats and listened with great attention, so that I 
infer I was heard to the extremity. The wind was somewhat in my face, 
and rendered the exertion greater; and I contracted some hoarseness con- 
sequently.”* His text on this occasion was,—‘‘We preach Christ cruci- 
fied, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness.” 


V. Village Sermons; or fifty-two plain and short Discourses on the 
principal Doctrines of the Gospel : intended for the use of Families, 
Sunday-schools, or Companies assembled for religious Instruction 
in Country Villages. By George Burder. Revised. Amcrican 
Tract Society, 303 Chestnut Street. pp. 561. 


Perhaps there is hardly a Christian of the Anglo-Saxon race that has 
not heard of Burder and the Village Sermons. Many, however, have 
merely heard of them. Burder was born in London, 1752. He united, 
under the ministry of Romaine, with the Tabernacle Church, founded by 
Whitefield. In 1778, he was ordained pastor at Lancaster. In 1783, he 
went to Coventry. He was prominent in founding the London Missionary 
Society, and the Religious Tract Society, and took part also in establishing 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. In 1803 he took charge of the 
church in Fetter Lane, London, becoming at the same time Secre- 
tary of the London Missionary Society, and Editor of the Evangelical 
Magazine. One million of copies of his Sermons have been circulated. 
At seventy-eight years of age he became blind; but he still continued to 
preach, and in 1832, in his eightieth year, he calmly fell asleep. 

The causes of the great popularity of his Sermons are well worth consid- 
ering. Beside their spirituality and devotion, perhaps we will find it in 
a certain kindness, simplicity, and directness. The common people can 
understand them, and feel the heart that is in them. We make a single 
extract in illustration, from the Thief on the Cross. 


Is it not astonishing to hear such a man as this ee for mercy? But 
what eannot grace effect, and that in a moment! He who in the first 


But this sketch,” he says, ‘‘ however interesting in itself, can convey no idea of 
the fullness, the rapidity, or the glowing amplification of the discourse. In 
this, as in all his sermons, he was remarkable for the quick succession of new 
thoughts. Summerfield did not say everything, and he did not weary. Not 
only did he not dwell very long on any point, but, after presenting it most 
vividly, he immediately and most adroitly glided to another, keeping up a 
sparkling current of perpetual change. The discourse comprised a brief but 
able vindication of the divinity of our Lord.” 

* Letter to Mr. Blackstock, dated Annapolis, (he was here on an invitation 
from Bishop Emory,) March 25, 1822. 
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creation said, “Let there be light, and there was light,” can, in an in- 
stant, dart a ray of spiritual light into the darkest mind. Whether any 
means were employed for the communication of this light or not, we can- 
not say. Some imagine he was first affected by the strange, total, super- 
natural darkness, which then suddenly overspread the land—an emblem 
Of the inward darkness which soon involved the sacred soul of our dear 
Redeemer ; and a dismal presage of the dreadful ignorance and darkness 
which should cover the Jews, and which has covered them ever since. 
Possibly the pathetic prayer of our Lord for his murderers first touched his 
heart: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” There 
was so much dignity, so much tenderness and mercy, in this, that per- 
haps it was the means, in the hands of the Spirit, for melting the rock of 
ice in his bosom. Or who can say whether, before this unhappy, or shall 
I say, now happy man, joined himself to the gang of thieves, he had not, 
now and then, mingled with the multitude who heard our Saviour’s ser- 
mons, and saw his amazing miracles ; and though his vices had long sup- 
pressed every good emotion in his heart, yet now, in the time of his 
trouble, he calls to mind what he had before neglected. ‘‘ For a grain of 
the divine word frequently falls on an uncultivated soil; so that it pro- 
duces no fruit till many years after, when sufferings and afflictions cause 
it to spring up.” And this may afford a ray of comfort to ministers and 
parents, encouraging them to hope, that though their prayers and in- 
structions seem for the present to be lost, yet finally “ eis labor shall 
not be in vain in the Lord.” 

“Behold, he prayeth!”’ So it was observed of Saul, as a proof of his 
conversion. So we say, with wonder and surprise, of the thief—Behold, 
he prayeth! Perhaps he never prayed before, or he had long forgot to 
pray. Had he prayed, he had not come to the cross; he had not been a 
thief; for according to the Dutch proverb, ‘ Praying will make a man 
leave sinning, or sinning will make a man leave praying.” Now he 

rays; and most wonderful, prays to him who hung upon a cross. He 
becnsiaa a Christian at once, for a Christian is one who “ with the heart 
believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth maketh confession” of 
that faith ‘unto salvation.” Rom. x. 10. 

He calls Jesus Lorp, which no man can do aright ‘but by the Holy 
Ghost.” He gives him this title of dignity and authority, though de- 
graded by the whole Jewish ration, and branded with the name of a rebel, 
a Samaritan, an impostor. 

He owns him also as a King, for he begs to be remembered by Jesus 
‘‘ when he shall come into his kingdom.” You know the title that Pilate 

ut over his head on the cross was, “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the 

ews ;”’ and it was put there to intimate his crime, in assuming the 
character of King in opposition to Cesar; but he was really a king; he 
came into the world to be a king—to set up a new and spiritual kingdom 
in opposition, not to Cesar, but to Satan ; and this character he boldly 
avowed before Pilate. The penitent thief allows his claim, and begs to 
be admitted among his subjects. He understands also that ‘Christ’s king- 
dom is not of this world,” as the Jews foolishly thought the kingdom of 
the Messiah was to be; and this was their fatal mistake, for on this ac- 
count they rejected the humble Lord of glory. They despised his mean 
appearance ; they saw “no form, nor comeliness, nor any beauty, that 
they should desire him ;’”’ he was not accounted in the number of men. 
im He was despised, and they esteemed him not.” Isa. liii. 2,3. But the 
faith of the thief broke through the clouds which obscured his real dignity, 
and “ beheld the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” 





. 
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He pays him the just honor of having heaven at his disposal, according 
to what our Lord afterwards declared: “I am he that liveth, and was 
dead ; and behold, I am alive for evermore ; and have the keys of hell,” 
or rather, the unseen world, including both heaven and hell. Rev. i. 18. 
The dying thief believed this, and his prayer was the language of faith, 
a confidential address to the Saviour. 

Observe also the modesty of his application. Remember me: not pre- 
fer me to honor in thy kingdom, as the two ambitious disciples had for- 
— requested ; but simply, remember me! he does not dictate how, or 
in what manner; he leaves it all to the Lord; but he commits his cause, 
his soul, to Christ ; and no doubt, with some degree of that satisfaction 
which St. Paul expressed in the view of death: “I know in whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” 2 Tim. i.12 It was a request 
ike that which Joseph made to the butler, ‘“‘ Think on me, when it shall 
be well with thee; yet did not the chief butler remember Joseph, but 
forgat him.” Gen. xl. 14. The poor thief succeeded better: he was re- 
membered, and saved; for Jesus never said to any soul, ‘“‘ Seek me in 
vain.” Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 

As the case of this man was singular and extraordinary, so he gave 
very singular and extraordinary proofs of his sincerity. The professions 
of repentance and faith first made in the hour of distress, and in the 
prospect of death, are often uncertain, and may justly be suspected. Too 
many who, in the expectation of death, have seemed to be much in earn- 
est, and gave great hopes to Christian friends of a real change, have 
proved by their conduct when they recovered, that they were not sincere ; 
for the vilest of men generally respect religion in their dying hours. But 
the penitent thief was enabled to give the most satisfactory evidence of 
sincerity ; and the answer of Christ to him puts it beyond a doubt. Ob- 
serve now the marks of his sincerity. 

1. He reproves sin in his comrade, especially his sin in reviling Christ : 
* Dost thou not fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation ?” 
Persecutors of Christ, in his person, or in his members, awfully prove 
their want of the fear of God; and every sin is greatly aggravated by 
that hardness of heart which persists in it, even in the time of sore afflic- 
tion. True repentance will always occasion a sincere hatred to sin. True 
grace will ever make a man feel for others. The love of God and the 
love of man are vv united. The true penitent will say with penitent 
David, “Then will I teach transgressors thy ways, and sinners shall be 
converted unto thee.” Psa. li. 13. 

2. He condemns himself, and admits the justice of God and of the ma- 
gistrate in btinging him to the fatal tree: “We suffer justly, for we re- 
ceive the due reward of our deeds’—shameful and painful as our death 
is, it is no more than we deserve. A just sense of sin will make a suf- 
ferer patient. He will say, “‘ Against thee, thee only have I sinned, and 
done this evil in thy sight: that thou mightest be justified when thou 
speakest, and be clear when thou judgest.” Psa. li. 4. 

3. He vindicates Christ: “But this man hath done nothing amiss.” 
The Jewish courts had condemned him to death as the vilest of mis- 
cereants, and the whole multitude had cried, “‘Crucify him, crucify him ;” 
but the thief, more honest and better taught than they, justifies his whole 
character, and truly says, ‘“‘ He hath done nothing amiss.” Thus, in the 
face of all his infamous and powerful glanderers, he declares the inno- 
cence of Jesus, who was ‘deol “holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners.” 

Thus was clearly manifested the reality of that great and gracious 
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change which had taken place in his heart. He was evidently enlightened 
in the oe of Christ; he was convinced of his sin and misery; he 
was humbled for it; he reproved sin in his neighbor; he honored the 
character of Christ ; he owned him as Lord and King and Saviour ; and 
he committed his departing spirit into his faithful hands. What wonders 
of grace were crowded into this small space; enabling him, in a few 
minutes, to give more glory to Christ than many do in the whole course 
of their lives! 


VI. A pronouncing and defining Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, abridged from Webster’s American Dictionary; with nu- 
merous Synonyms, carefully discriminated. By Chauncey A. 
Goodrich, D.D., Professor in Yale College. To which are added, 
Walker’s Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture 
proper Names; a Vocabulary of modern geographical Names ; 
Phrases and Quotations from ancient and modern Languages ; Ab- 
breviations used in Writing, Printing, &c., &c. Philadelphia : 
Lippincott & Co. 1856. pp. 610. 


This is the medium-sized Dictionary. It is indeed an admirable manual. 
Most of the extravagances in spelling are reformed back again, or both 
forms are given; though a few, we regret to see, are still retained. The 
definitions are generally excellent. They are discriminating and founded 
on sound and comprehensive learning. The annexed lists add greatly to 
the value of the book. The work is clearly printed and substantially 
bound, and we can cordially recommend the investment of its price. 


VII. The Poetical Works of Horace Smith and James Smith, authors 
of the “‘ Rejected Addresses.” With Portraits, and a Biographical 
Sketch. Edited by Epes Sargent. New York: Mason Brothers. 
1857. pp. 414. 


This is the first American edition of the collected poems of Horace 
Smith. The Rejected Addresses are, of course, given in full; but what 
we have never seen before, each one is given to its author—each of the 
brothers writing about an equal quantity. Of this remarkable produc- 
tion, Jeffrey said, ‘‘I take the ‘ Rejected Addresses’ to be the very best 
imitations (and often of difficult originals) that ever were made: and con- 
sidering their great extent and variety, to indicate a talent, to which I do 
not know where to look for a parallel.” Lord Byron said, “I think the 
‘Rejected Addresses’ by far the best thing of the kind since ‘The Rol- 
liad.’ Tell the author ‘I forgive him, were he twenty times over our 
satirist ;? and think his imitations not at all inferior to the famous ones 
of Hawkins Browne.” ‘Its success has induced numerous imitations 
on both sides of the water—which only serve to show the great difficulty 
of the work of the brothers, and the rareness of the peculiar talent neces- 
sary to its accomplishment.” 

Leigh Hunt, in his expressive use of odd epithets, says that Horace 
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Smith was ‘delicious.’ He says he never met with a finer nature in man, 
except in Shelley, who himself entertained the highest regard for Horace 
Smith, as may be seen in the verses, the initials in which the reader can 
fill up : 
“ Wit and sense, 
Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 


Make this dull world a business of delight, 
Are all combined in H. 8.” 


The poems of James Smith are mostly humorous, composed on some 
occurrence of society, or of the moment. Those of Horace Smith have 
more variety, and some of them are of a high order. His ‘‘ Hymn to the 
Flowers,” is well known as one of the most beautiful things in the lan- 
guage. Another of great beauty is less known, and we quote it as a fa- 
vorable specimen of his manner. 


WHY ARE THEY SHUT? 


The following Stanzas were composed while the author was sitting outside a country church 
in a regretting that, as it was a week-day, he could not gain admittance to the 
sacred edifice. 


Why are our Churches shut with jealous care, 
Bolted and barred against our bosom’s yearning, 
Save for the few short hours of Sabbath prayer, 
With the bell’s tolling steadily returning? 
Why are they shut? 


If with diurnal drudgeries o’erwrought, 
Or sick of dissipation’s dull vagaries, 
We wish to snatch one little space for thought, 
Or holy respite in our sanctuaries, 
Why are they shut? 


What! shall the Church, the House of Prayer no more, 
Give tacit notice from its fastened portals, 
That for six days ’tis useless to adore, 
Since God will hold no communings with mortals? 
Why are they shut? 


Are there no sinners in the churchless week, 
Who wish to sanctify a vowed repentance ; 
Are there no hearts bereft which fain would seek 
The only balm for Death’s unpitying sentence? 
Why are they shut? 


Are there no poor, no wronged, no heirs of grief, 
No sick, who when their strength or courage falters, 
Long for a moment’s respite or relief, 
By kneeling at the Gop or MErcy’s altars? 
Why are they shut? 


Are there no wicked, whom, if tempted in, 
Some qualm of conscience or devout suggestion 
Might suddenly redeem from future sin? 
Oh! if there be, how solemn is the question, 
Why are they shut? 
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In foreign climes mechanics leave their tasks 
To breathe a passing prayer in their Cathedrals: 
There they have week-day shrines, and no one asks, 
When he would kneel to them, and count his bead-rolls, 
Why are they shut? 


Seeing them enter sad and disconcerted, 
To quit those cheering fanes with looks of gladness— 
Iiow often have my thoughts to ours reverted ! 
ILow oft have I exclaimed in tones of sadness, 
Why are they shut? 


For who within a Parish Church can stroll, 
Wrapt in its week-day stillness and vacation, 
Nor feel that in the very air his soul 
Receives a sweet and hallowing lustration ? 
Why are they shut? 


The vacant pews, blank aisles, and empty choir, 
All in a deep sepulchral silence shrouded, 
An awe more solemn and intense inspire, 
Than when with Sabbath congregations crowded. 
Why are they shut? 


The echoes of our footsteps, as we tread 
On hollow graves, are spiritual voices ; 
And holding mental converse with the dead, 
In holy reveries our soul rejoices. 
Why are they shut? 


If there be one—one only—who might share 
This sanctifying week-day adoration, 
Were but our churches open to his prayer, 
Why—I demand with earnest iteration— 
Why are they shut ? 


VIII. Notes on the Principles and Practices of Baptist Churches. By 
Francis Wayland. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1857. 
pp. 336. 

These papers originally appeared in a Baptist paper called The Exam- 
iner, with the signature of Roger Williams. The main object of the au- 
thor is stated to be “‘to present a popular view of the distinctive belief 
of the Baptist denomination, and to urge upon his brethren a practice in 
harmony with their profession.” 

There is, of course, much in this volume only interesting to our Baptist 
brethren, and much that we could not approve, but it would be quite im- 
possible for President Wayland to write a book of upwards of three hun- 
dred pages, without throwing out valuable thought. Instead of attacking 
what we deem erroneous and vulnerable, we prefer to say, that towards 
the end of the work, where the author rises above the denominational 
platform to a position which belongs to all evangelical Christians, he states, 
with admirable point, things that we would all do well to ponder. 
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We run our pencil against two or three pages that we are sure our 
readers will like. 


The language of a sermon should be that of popular address, plain, 
simple, and easy to be understood. It should approach as nearly as pos- 
sible to that which the hearers use in thinking, and ordinary conversa- 
tion, purified of course, from vulgarity and provincialism, from cant, slang, 
and technicality. This is the style best adapted to any miscellaneous au- 
dience. It was greatly owing to his mastery of this style that the writ-- 
ings of William Cobbet exerted such an influence over the people of Eng- 
land. Now, whether a sermon be delivered from written or unwritten 
preparation, the style should be the same. ‘To this I know the objection 
will be made, how shall a minister then learn to be a fine writer? I an- 
swer, writing for the press, and writing for an audience, are very different 
things; and in preaching we are to use the style best adapted to preach- 
ing. Beside, did Christ ordain the ministry of the word for the sake of 
making fine writers? Have we a right to make the ministry of reconcil- 
iation a means for the acquisition of rhetorical reputation? If a man 
wishes to be a fine writer, let him write reviews, dissertations, or any 
thing else, but let him choose for his medium of communication in the 
pulpit, that mode of address which will come most directly home to the 
hearts and consciences of his hearers, 

The vice of preaching at present, in most of our pulpits, is that we do 
not aim correctly. We strive to please the few, and not the many, and 
the result is that the conscience of both parties are unmoved. The pulpit 
is dying of the proprieties. We dare not introduce an anecdote into a 
sermon. We shrink from an illustration, unless we can account it clas- 
sical. We are averse even to the delineation of character, lest we should 
detract from the dignity of the pulpit. When a man is afraid of losing 
his dignity by attending to his own business, we generally think that he 
has very little to lose. We fear that the pulpit is liable to create a similar 
impression. Look at the highest cameo of preachers. Ilow simple is 
the teaching of Christ, how perfectly adapted to the audience by which 
he was surrounded. How it abounds in illustrations, parables, and even 
every-day proverbs, so that the common people heard him gladly. Paul 
tells us himself how he preached at Corinth and Ephesus, and he is surely 
a good model for a cultivated man. Look at Bunyan, one of the most 
eloquent and effective preachers of his time, how plain, how simple, how 
earnest, and yet how full of incident and illustration were his discourses. 
Observe President Davies, how plain, forcible, earnest and direct were his 
sermons. We sacrifice vivacity and interest to a vague pedantic notion 
of what is proper for the pulpit, as though a preacher of the gospel were 
lecturing to a class on the proprieties of rhetoric. Is it not time that a 
change came over us, and that a preacher aimed more at interesting and 
converting men, and less at the reputation of refinement of style, and ex- 
quisitiveness of propriety? A minister once said that a sermon without 
a fault would spoil a revival. Are not such sermons one reason why re- 
vivals are so rare among us? 

The great defect of all our speaking, is the want of naturalness. When 
we become confined to written discourse, this is almost inevitable. Men 
cannot read as they speak. The excitement of thought in extemporary 
speaking awakens the natural tones of emotion, and it is these natural 
tones which send the sentiment home to the heart of the hearer. Any 
one must be impressed with this fact who attends a meeting of cler- 
gymen during an interesting debate. There is no lack of speakers on 
such occasions, and no one complains that he cannot speak without notes. 
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It is also remarkable that they all speak well, for they speak in earnest, 
and they speak naturally. e have sometimes thought, if these very 
brethren would speak in the same manner from the pulpit, how much 
more effective preachers they would become. In the pulpit we tend toa 
solemn monotony, which is very grave, very proper, very ministerial, but 
it is very wearisome to the vocal organs of the speaker, and to the ear of 
the hearer, and its tendency is decidedly soporific. We frequently hear 
a discourse delivered even with a good deal of earnestness, when nota 
single word has been uttered in a natural tone of the voice. 

The tones which lie at the foundation of all good speaking, are the tones 
of earnest conversation. Here we never drawl, or fall into tone, or sing- 
song, but speak out what we mean, with the pauses and emphasis which 
most readily convey the sense, modifying every sentence by our own feel- 
ings and the impression which we desire to produce upon the hearer. This 
is the basis of all good speaking. If a man could carry these tones into 
the pulpit, rendering them somewhat more grave, as becomes the solemnity 
of the subject, speaking more slowly, as he must do if he would be heard 
by a large assembly, abating somewhat of the suddenness of transition, 
and rising, when the occasion demands it, to an impassioned and sustain- 
ed earnestness, he could not fail to be a most attractive preacher. This, 
then, should be the great object of a preacher, to address an assembly in 
the tones and the manner which he would use in earnest conversation. If 
we can only attain this excellence, every other will follow as a matter of 
course. If he once learns to stand up before an audience, and speak to 
them freely, without embarrassment on the one hand, or pompousness on 
the other, simply as any man might rise and address his fellow-men on a 
subject of importance, he may proceed from this to the highest efforts of 
eloquence, or at least to as high efforts as have been granted to his parti- 
cular endowment. In order to impressiveness of delivery, however, it is 
essential that a man aim at immediate effect. No man can be eloquent if 
he be affirming truth which may be of use some ten years hence. He 
thus excludes all use of the emotions, for there is nothing more for the 
emotion to do. His discourse becomes a mere abstract discussion, ad- 
dressed to the intellect, and having no bearing on present action. 


On the exceedingly important and difficult subject of pastoral visiting, 
Dr. Wayland says: 


By pastoral visiting I mean visiting as often as practicable every indivi- 
dual of the congregation, for the purpose of personal religious conversation. 
In such visiting, the pastor should make it his business to enter into the reli- 
gious condition of every individual. With the Christian he should converse 
on the evidences of personal piety, the motives to a holy life, the value of 
souls, and the importance of a life of entire consecration of ourselves to 
Christ. Heshould warn the believer against the allurements of the world, 
and ascertain as far as may be possible, his individual state in the sight 
of God. Frequently he will find the pious laboring under doubts and dis- 
couragements—these he should seek to remove. ‘Spesctbaee they are in 
sorrow and bereavement, in need of the consolations of the gospel—these 
consolations he will delight to administer. In sickness he will be their 
comforter, and in the hour of death their dearest friend. He will pay 
particular attention to the children of every family, calling every one of 
them to early repentance, and pressing home upon each one the gracious 
offer of mercy through the blood of the cross. Such conversations they 
will never forget, and as they grow up they will look upon their pastor as 
their best counsellor and the special well-wisher of their souls. No words 
will fall with such weight on their ear as his, and nothing can ever allure 
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them away from his ministrations. To the worldly and unrenewed in heart, 
he will kindly and yet faithfully speak of the vanity of the world, the 
hollowness of its pleasures, and the treachery of its promises, and will 
urge them, without delay, to seek for an interest in Christ. When he has 
preached with peculiar solemnity, he will especially follow up the sermon 
with such conversation, addressed to those who seemed to be at all im- 
pressed on the Sabbath. He will thus attempt to fix in the mind the truth 
which he has publicly delivered, and foster every impulse which the Holy 
Spirit has given to the conscience of his hearers. Every one of his con- 
gregation will be assured, from his own personal knowledge, that the great 
object of the minister is the salvation of his soul; he will hear him with 
tenfold interest, and cleave to him with undying affection. The preach- 
ing of the Sabbath isa paid service, a professional performance ; but here, 
of his own accord, as a friend who loves his soul, the minister seeks to 
save him from the misery of a lost eternity. One of the old ministers of 
Boston used to say, that on the Sabbath his people were like a row of 
empty bottles; he passed along, and with a sponge dashed water upon 
them, and here and there a few drops entered the bottle. When he visited 
them for personal conversation, he took up each bottle by the neck, and 
poured the water into it from his pitcher. 

Nor is this all. Like priest like people. If a minister does not culti- 
vate the habit of conversing individually with his people on personal reli- 
gion, they will not converse with each other, or with men of the world, 
on this subject. Religious conversation will grow out of date, and a com- 
pany of the disciples of Christ will meet and converse on every trifling 
event, without uttering a word on the great salvation. If, however, the 
minister makes the work of saving souls his great business, in season and 
out of season, his people will catch his spirit, they will speak often one 
to another, and words of religious warning, expostulation, and encourage- 
ment will be heard in the office, the sick chamber, the counting-room, and 
the workshop. The disciples of Christ will be the salt of their neighhor- 
hood, from them will be sounded out the word of God, and multitudes will 
be added to them of such as shall be saved. 


IX. Life in India; or Madras, the Neilgherries, and Calcutta. By 
Rey. John W. Dulles, late Missionary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions at Madras. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday-school Union. pp. 528. 


This work has been for some time before the public, has been generally 
read, but still is not known as it should be. The difficulty about returned 
Missionaries often is, that they do not tell us what we want to know. 
Their addresses and books are not vivid. The reader will find that Mr. 
Dulles has not observed according to any given standard, but for himself, 
and, of course, the reader is impressed, as originality always impresses us. 

In a conversation with Mr. Dulles concerning the languages of India, 
we were much struck with his account of a people who seem to be the 
most ancient inhabitants of the country. They are called the Zodars, 
and we extract as much of the account as we can make room for :— 


It has been a matter of much curiosity, among those interested in the 
origin of the Hindu races, to ascertain the language and religion of this 
apparently aboriginal tribe. Their language is evidently a form of the 
primitive stock from which the old Tamil and Canarese were drawn, and 
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not at all based on the Sanscrit. Many of their words are Tamil words, 
pronounced with a deep pectoral enunciation. This would tend to show 
that the Tamil and Canarese races, allied to one another, dwelt in South- 
ern India before the Brahmins introduced Sanscrit, and that these moun- 
taineers are a part of the same race, who, separated from contact with the 
modern Hindu nations, have retained the ancient language of the land. 
This is still further shown by the interesting fact that they know nothing 
whatever of the Brahminic religion, now spread all over India. Of the 
gon Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, they know nothing; nor of 

anesha, Kali, Lachmy, and the thousand other gods of the modern Hin- 
dus. Nor have they idols as objects of worship. They offer some slight 
homage to an unknown being, but have little religion of any kind. So 
far as they have any worship, it is connected with the dairy in which 
milk is kept and churned. Into this the women are not allowed to enter ; 
nor the men, until after performing certain cleansing ceremonies. 

They have also temples built in a circular form, with a conical 
thatched roof, terminating in a point, capped bya stone; but in these also 
there is the same absence of Hindu idols. On one occasion I had an op- 
portunity of entering one of these temples, and of making an examina- 
tion as to the presence of idols. The edars, not wishing to seem unlike 
their neighbors, always tell you that there is an image within ; and to 
deter intruders from entering, inculcate the idea that to approach the tem- 
ple would be attended with danger. I found, however, no such object of 
worship. With some difficulty I managed to remove the heavy slab of 
wood which served as a door and played in a groove within, and squeezed 
my body through the narrow opening. The apartment was small, and 
contained nothing but the dairy implements ; it was separated by a par- 
tition of upright planks from an inner room. The door to the second 
room was, if anything, still smaller, but turning upon my side I effected 
an entrance. It was totally dark, except as the rays of light traversed 
the two doorways; but my eyes became accustomed to the darkness, and 
for further assurance I passed my hands around the wall. I found, how- 
ever, no object of worship. In one corner was a stone 9n which was laid 
a pile of buffalo-butter, doubtless with some vague notion of worship ; it 
is said that libations of milk are offered to a lighted lamp upon this stone. 
But of Hinduism, it may be asserted, they are quite ignorant; it must 
have entered Southern India since this ancient tribe took up their abode— 
perhaps driven hither by invasion from the north—upon these mountains. 

arly travellers, charmed with the simple character and patriarchal mode 
of life of these mountain herdsmen, isolated for centuries in their high- 
land homes while revolutions raged below, gave so glowing a description 
of their habits and morals, that a distinguished modern historian in Ger- 
many expresses the hope that missionaries will not be permitted to enter 
this Eden and disturb its happy state of tranquil virtue and contentment. 
But alas! the Todars are not exceptions to the universal stain of human 
depravity. Here, as elsewhere, man is found to be sinful and to need a 
Saviour. The Todars, though in many respects pleasing and simple, are, 
nevertheless, slothful, given to lying, and, as to their social relations, de- 
graded. They have been in the habit of killing their female infants, and 
of making amends for the difference in the number of the sexes by allot- 
ting one wife to several husbands. Their views of a future state are dark, 
and their sense of responsibility for their acts to a higher power very 
dull. The historian need have no apprehension of the Todars receiving 
injury from Christian ministers, though they may lose their simplicity by 
contact with thoughtless and godless Europeans. 

A hill, partly covered by a dense wood, and in part bare of trees, but 
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clothed to its summit with grass, rose at the back of the house in which 
we lodged while at Ootacamund. Between it and us was a deep valley, 
through which a little stream found its way towards the lowlands. About 
half-way up this hill was a Todar mund which I often passed in my 
morning rambles. By means of my Tamil, I managed to form an ac- 
quaintance with the family, whose herd of buffaloes was pastured on the 
hill-side. The head of the household calling on me one morning, told me 
that there was to be a funeral ceremony for a deceased member of his 
tribe, on a hill some five miles distant, and offered to be my guide to the 
place. Having never witnessed a scene of the kind, I accepted his invita- 
tion, and in company with one or two companions started for the place 
chosen for the funeral rites. 

The deceased had died a month before, and had then been burned, with 
the offering of sacrifices and other rites, so that this was a second funeral. 
A few fragments of the bones of the dead had been preserved, and now, 
wrapped in a mantle, were laid on the ground in front of the house of 
mourning. On the preceding day the company had mourned and fasted ; 
on this day they met to continue the ceremonies. When all were assem- 
bled, a number of young men, each with a heavy staff on his shoulder, 
forming themselves into platoons and holding hands, commenced a pecu- 
liar marching dance, going round and round in a circle, with loud guttu- 
ral cries of “Haugh! haugh! haugh! haugh!” until they were exhaust- 
ed. Others then took their places and continued the club-dance. The 
mantle containing the relics of the dead was now brought forward and 
spread upon the ground, and some thirty or forty of the younger men, 
throwing aside their upper garments, moved to a stone-walled pen, hard 
by, in which a number of buffaloes were confined. With their staves in 
their hands they leaped into the enclosure, and with loud shouts marched, 
as before, around its area, driving the buffaloes with blows before them. 
Suddenly, two of them sprang upon one of the buffaloes, and each seizing 
it by a horn, threw their whole weight upon its neck, hanging with one 
hand to the horn, while, with the other, they grasped the cartilage of its 
nose. The half-maddened and powerful beast plunged and tossed its 
head, but others leaped upon it, while others still, with loud yells, beat it 
with their clubs. The buffalo drove among the herd and against the stone 
wall, plunging and tossing its head to disengage its assailants ; but it was 
in strong hands, and finally was led and driven without the enclosure to 
the place where lay the relics of the dead. Forcing its nostrils down to 
the mantle, they held it while the sacrificer, with the blunt end of a small 
axe, struck it in the forehead. The huge beast quivered and fell, breath- 
ing out its life upon the relics of the dead, whose spirit it was supposed to 
accompany into the future world. 

One after another, seven buffaloes were thus overpowé@red and slain be- 
fore the dead. While the slaughtered beasts were lying thus upon the 
green, the mourners drew near, and seating themselves upon the ground, 
began to wail. Seated in pairs, they laid their foreheads together and 
sobbed aloud ; the tears rolled down their cheeks in streams, and they pre- 
sented the appearance of the deepest anguish. Two, who had thus been 
weeping on each other’s shoulder, would separate and unite themselves to 
other mourners, saluting one another in a style peculiar to these moun- 
taineers: the man stretching out a foot, the female applied her forehead 
to it, and then did the same with the other foot; after this they united 
their tears and sobs. Gradually the number of mourners increased, the 
wail swelling and deepening until the beautiful hill-side became a very 
Bochim—a place of tears. Although we knew that this burst of grief 
was but a working up of excited feelings in many, and a feigned thing 
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with others, it could not be beheld without emotion. I turned homeward 
with a heart full of sadness for these mourning families. These funeral 
rites, so vain, so meaningless, so void of all power to help the soul, were 
but an index to the darkness that reigned within the assembled multitude. 
Oh, why has God made me to differ from these heathen? Why is it that 
I know Jesus to be the resurrection and the life, while darkness broods on 
their minds? Why is it that when friends depart, I sorrow not as those 
who are without hope? May we, who have been enlightened from on 
high, understand the gift of God, and not sink to a more hopeless grave 
by turning from the proffers of ETERNAL LIFE IN Jesus Curist! 


X. The Science of Logic; or, An Analysis of the Laws of Thought. 
By Rey. Asa Mahan, author of an “Intellectual Philosophy,” “A 
Treatise on the Will,’ &. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 1857. 
pp. 387. 


This is a very ambitious book. ‘‘A reconstruction,” the author thinks, 
“of the whole science of logic is demanded.” There has been “a misap- 
prehension of its appropriate sphere,” and “wrong principles have been 
introduced in its development.” Dr. Whately is the “most prominent 
representative” of those who have thus underrated logic. Three authors, 
however, have more correct views. Mr. Thomson, in his ‘ Laws of 
Thought,” Kant, and Sir William Hamilton. It appears, however, that 
Mr. Mahan had worked out most of the particulars in which he had 
“departed from the beaten track” before he had seen Thomson, and even, 
it would seem, there is a striking coincidence between his thoughts and Sir 
William Hamilton’s. He does not say whether he had anticipated Kant. 

There is a vast deal of such matter as the following in this book : 

“We will now proceed to elucidate somewhat the canons and diverse 
forms of the figured syllogism, by the induction of a few examples. We 
will commence with the mood UUU: 

: Xis: M, or X=M; 
:Zis: M, or Z=M; 

«3:3 is: X,or Z=X. 
Converse: X is: Z, or X = Z.” 

We have substitutive judgments and quantitive judgments, and correla- 
tive judgments; and opposition and conversion of judgments, &c. In 
short, the show of learning is extreme, and unless we go back to the dark 
ages, we can hardly expect to come up to it. 

Mr. Mahan was settled at one time as a minister of our Church at Cin- 
cinnati. He was afterwards Professor, or perhaps President, at Oberlin. 
There are, no doubt, valuable thoughts among the nearly 400 pages of this 
book, but they would be greatly more effective if they were in a simple 
and less pretentious form. 


XI. Ishmael and the Church. By Lewis Cheeseman, D. D. Philadel- 
phia: Parry & McMillan. 1856. pp. 328. 


It is not very easy for a member of our Church to look with much com- 
placency on a work by the Rey. Dr. Lewis Cheeseman, a man who was 
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once a minister of our body, and who left us only to pour out abuse, whose 
littleness is its best defence. Our readers have probably not forgotten 
the very accurate characterization of this gentleman in an Article in this 
Review, where our Church is said to have been assailed by all weapons 
“from the heavy artillery of the chief battery at Princeton, down to the 
popgun peltings of the Rev. Lewis Cheeseman.” It is difficult to under- 
stand how a man who had lived in Western New York, could write such 
matter as this author thought fit to present to his new friends as his 
recantation. 

But waiving this, let us try to examine “Ishmael” without bias. The 
object of the book is, “the relations of Ishmael to the Church, and his 
influence on its destinies, from the days of the patriarch to the fall of the 
Ottomans.” The work is a mixture of history and prophecy, written on 
the theory that Ishmael, whose principal development is Mohammedanism, 
has been and will be the constant foe of the Church. An attempt is made 
to expound prophecy on this hypothesis. There is a continual feeling, 
however, that one is on unsafe ground. The whole treatise, which contains 
interesting suggestions, is loosely compacted, and one feels anxious to 
declare that Scripture is not responsible for this mixture of politics, “the 
Eastern question” and “the Italian question,” &c., and uncertain inter- 
pretation of prophecy. 


XII. Lutheranism in America; an Essay on the present Condition of 
the Lutheran Church in the United States. By W. J. Mann, D. D., 
Pastor of the German Evangelical Lutheran St. Michael’s and 
Zion’s Congregation in Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 1857. pp. 152. 


The condition of religious denominations at this moment is remarkable. 
According to the opinion of the observer, it would be stated either that 
each one separately is becoming more and more denominational, or that 
each one is reviving within itself more and more its historic life. As 
in most other cases, this state of things will be looked upon with 
mixed feelings. Sectarianism is odious, but indifferentism is not desir- 
able; and the question is, whether the more earnest attentjon given to re- 
ligion in our time is not fast taking a denominational direction, and 
whether it will not presently fasten upon the foundation questions of the 
Church, and settle them upon a broader basis. This we throw out simply 
asaconjecture. That there,is a strong tendency to this denominationalism 
is evident, and that it exhibits itself everywhere. It follows from this 
that the party or division in each Church that takes this direction is likely 
to become the leading one, and ultimately the majority. 

The spirit in question has reached the Lutheran Church. The deno- 
minational party is called ‘‘Old Lutheran,” or the “‘ Symbolical” division. 
They are fast following in the footsteps of the same party in the German 
Reformed and Episcopal Churches. 

We are not so hopeless of the condition of these Churches as are some 
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of our brethren. We do not give them utterly over to Popery. We think 
their sacramental views dangerous; but the absence of vitality, which 
previously prevailed, was also deeply dangerous. These Churches do not 
perfectly understand themselves. They are grasping at something they 
hardly know what, which they deem to be the religion of their fathers ; 
they see men as trees walking. Things loom in the distance, and are yet 
too unsettled for us to say precisely what they will be. 

Dr. Mann is exceedingly antagonistic to Dr. Schmucker. Dr. §. re- 
presents a Congregational or Independent tendency, which the writers on 
the other side call Puritan. The revival of religion in. the Lutheran 
churches in the last thirty years came very much from without, from 
their intercourse especially with the Presbyterian, and in a lesser degree, 
with the Methodist Churches. Dr. S. became strongly attached to the 
type of Christianity which appeared in the Union Societies, revivals of 
religion, &c., and which especially characterized the Congregationalists and 
the more active Presbyterians. Dr. Mann, in this work, becomes the re- 
presentative of the re-action against Dr. Schmucker’s division. Dr. Mann, 
indeed, is somewhat ultra. He makes Dr. S., Dr. Kurtz, &c., the left 
wing, the ultra Old Lutherans the right wing, and places his own posi- 
tion with that of the historical, or Symbolical Lutherans, in the centre. 


Non nobis tantas componere lites. 


We have run our pencil against a good description of two forms of piety ; 
we wish there were more of this kind of writing in the book: 


From what we have thus far said, it may readily be perceived what 
spirit pervades American New Lutheranism. What has been alleged in 
regard to Puritanism, is equally applicable to it, namely, it is full of 
energy, and adapts itself to common sense and practical utility, but is, at 
the same time, also irritable, excitable, inflammable, and prone to exag- 

erate whatever idea it may lay hold of, as the Methodistical excitements 
Tales the last half century abundantly prove. The German element of 
Innigkeit and Gemuethlichkeit has almost entirely disappeared. American- 
ism has absorbed it, as well as in this large branch of the Lutheran Church 
in this country, north and south, east and west, the German language has 
almost entirely disappeared. Its piety has assumed the character of Eng- 
lish Protestantism—it is legal ; the performance of certain religious duties, 
such as keeping the Sabbath, and the like, are strenuously insisted upon, 
and the main stress laid on external conduct generally. It is true, God 
is not often spoken of from Lutheran pulpits, as he is from those of Cal- 
vinists, where ‘the Lord’ often causes ‘the Father’ to be lost sight of, yet 
the Gospel is rather received as a ‘nova lex’ (new law;) religion is there 
regarded as a work, a task to be performed, a service faithfully to be ac- 
complished. On these things, the main stress is laid. In German eyan- 
gelical piety an opposite, and no less one-sided tendency, predominates : 
here, religion is enjoyment; the soul’s calm sabbatical rest ; the elevation 
of the mind to an ideal view of life ; the leisure hour of the inner man for 
intellectual contemplation, a foretaste of future blessedness, only an ima- 
ginary life, which possesses not sufficient vitality to subject self to a strict 
discipline, and thus give some striking visible manifestations of its exist- 
ence, by outwardly exhibiting its power and energy. It is like a treasure 
hid in a napkin, not, indeed, without inherent value, but practically with- 
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out profit, both to the possessor and those around him. In this there is 
great danger of an abuse of evangelical liberty ; in the other, and wherever 
else Protestantism is infected with Puritanism and carried to extremes by 
it, there is danger of regarding legal performances as meritorious, becom- 
ing self-righteous, and falling into hypocrisy. The German attaches too 
much importance to internal experience, to his individual consciousness, 
and hence possesses too little church-interest, congregational feeling, and 
too little concern as to what influence his conduct may exert upon others. 
The Puritan, on the contrary, is too prone to attach too much importance 
to his honorable, upright standing in the Christian community, and draws 
the dividing line between the righteous and the wicked too much from ex- 
ternal and superficial appearances. That many truly pious souls are to 
be found among both parties, who are well aware of the dangers to which 
those inclining to either extreme expose themselves, and who are, on that 
account, striving to keep themselves guarded against it, needs no proof. 


We copy the closing remarks, which will show what Dr. Mann wishes: 


We are far from insinuating, as is sufficiently evident from what we 
have already said, that none but Lutheran doctrines contain any thing 
Christian. We do not wish to undervalue other Confessions. But we re- 
cognize in our Lutheran doctrines a comparative excellency and supe- 
riority ; and because we do this, we esteem it not only our right, but our 
solemn duty, to endeavor to preserve the Lutheran Confession in the Lu- 
theran Church. We are ready to learn from and imitate the good of 
others, wherever it is possible for us to do so. We are even prepared to 
subscribe to the principle of evangelical liberty in things indifferent. But 
that invaluable treasure, our Faith, for which our fathers struggled, and 
suffered and watched, and prayed, we will not expose to the fluctuating spi- 
rit of the age, which has already gained an undue influence over the theol- 
ogy of our times, nor to the arbitrary disposal of individuals. Every altera- 
tion now effected in our Church doctrines is not a creative act, by which 
the Church would first be established. The old Confession, which is co- 
existent with the Church, is that act which binds and unites the Church, 
and every alteration makes the foundation of the Church insecure, and 
the consequence must be, that her religious life too must become unsettled 
and wavering. 

This want of respect for the historical basis and that connection be- 
tween the present and the past which has grown out of it, is mainly the 
cause of the unfortunate condition of our time and Church. The error 
here in question will be, in the course of events, soon enough revenged 
on those who commit it. Their views, too, will prevail but for a little 
while, and they themselves will soon be forgotten. But this want of re- 
spect for the early faith of our Church also produces that most unfortunate 
inclination, which is ever ready to welcome everything of a novel and 
exciting character. Hence there are those who are continually experi- 
menting in the Church, as if the conversion of the world was more easily 
effected by such attempts now than formerly. And what is there gained, 
in the end, with all this? The experience of the age in which we live 
points, for an answer, to that materialism, earthly-mindedness, egotism, 
and unrighteousness, which characterize our time, in spite of all our 
boasted progress ; as in everything else, so also in religion. 

We need not assure any one that we too are in favor of progress. 
But we would, at the same time, be guided by the principle, ‘Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good.’ Olden times have certainly had 
their faults. These we will endeavor to avoid. But truth remains for- 
ever new, and though it may for a time be obscured, it will emerge again 
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like stars, when the freshened wind shall have dispelled the sable clouds, 
and shine forth with resplendent beauty. In the same manner we now 
behold emerging many a bright old churchly gem from that dark obscu- 
rity to which they had been consigned. Among these may justly be reck- 
oned the ancient doctrines of our Church. To become better acquainted 
with these, to know them more intimately, in their truth, to be more 
united with Luther and other fathers in spirit and faith, is not a retro- 
grade, but a forward, a progressive movement ; it is a further advance in 
the kingdom, an increase of faith in the eternal Word of God. This is 
the one thing needful for our time, for Christianity, for theology, for our 
Church. 


XIII. Art-Hints. Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. By James 
Jackson Jarves, author of ‘“‘ History of the Sandwich Islands.” Xe. 
New York: Harpers, pp. 397. 


It is curious, that writing on the arts—painting, statuary, and music 
especially—is generally dry and uninteresting; the exceptions are rare. 
This is entirely contrary to a priori expectation. But what is more dull 
than most musical criticisms? What more dreary than a dissertation on 
the sublime and beautiful? Ruskin, Mrs. Jameson, and a few others, 
have made their works interesting; but then every thing they write is 
interesting, because they are persons of genius; or perhaps, it would be 
better to say that no one but a person of genius should write on subjects 
that require genius to comprehend and to analyze. 

We cannot speak of Mr. Jarves’ book as a remarkable one, but we are 
pleased to see that its principles are so generally correct. It is encourag- 
ing to observe that thorough ideas are making their way. He goes to the 
foundation in making sincerity vital in art, and tracing the loss of power 
to the decay of high purpose in artists. 

Mr. Jarves is curiously ignorant of the real character of the Puritans. 
If they cared nothing about art, it was because they cared about some- 
thing grander than art ; if they thought little of the worship of the eye, it 
was because they thought much of that of the heart; if they laid small 
stress on the mere earthly temple, it was because their hearts were upon 
the heavenly one. To talk of such men as rude or barbarous is not mere 
error, it is childish. There is immeasurably more greatness in John 
Owen and John Howe, than in Raphael or Michael Angelo; and infinitely 
more sublimity in the work on the Person and Glory of Christ than in Co- 
logne Cathedral. They could not stoop to art; it required a descent to 
reach the point where human nature can express itself in earthly material. 
The prayer of Richard Baxter was more awfully intense than all liturgies 
that ever have been framed. Poetry only—imagination in words only— 
was suited to their lofty frame; their works of art are Paradise Lost and 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. 


XIV. Farm Implements, and the Principles of their Construction and 
Use ; an elementary and familiar Treatise on Mechanics and on 
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Natural Philosophy generally, as applied to the ordinary Practices 
of Agriculture. With 200 engraved Illustrations. By John J. 
Thomas. New York: Harpers. pp. 267. 


This work inclades those branches of Natural Philosophy which are 
more commonly applied to modern improved farming. So far as possible 
technical phrases have been avoided. 

The improvements in machinery as applied to farming, are well known 
to be very great. Every farmer should study the subject, so as to be able 
to judge of these. 

The tendency in thoroughly educated men to devote their lives to agri- 
eulture, is one of the most encouraging signs of the times. Every im- 
provement in machinery, so that farming becomes more an art, and less a 
mere exercise of undisciplined force, increases this tendency. Such books 
as this are, therefore, to be commended on every account. 


XV. History of the Township of Mount Pleasant, Wayne County, 
Pennsylvania. A Discourse delivered on Thanksgiving Day, by 
the Rev. Samuel Whaley. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1856. pp. 
96. 


These are the materials of history, and we are always delighted to see 
them. Mr. Whaley is not content with generalizing; he gives us the 
particulars of the early settlement of the township, remarkable persons, 
political, civil, physical and religious history, and has altogether made 
just such a volume as ought to he written about every church and town- 
ship in America. 


XVI. Memoirs of John Abernethy, F. R. 8S., with a View of his 
Lectures, Writings and Character. By George Macilwain, F. R. 
C.S. New York: Harpers. pp. 427. 


We have somehow strangely neglected this very interesting book. We 
make the amende honorable by saying, that every one, equally almost with 
physicians, will be pleased with it. Abernethy was so entirely original, 
so able and so kind and humane, that he is a perfect study, and his hu- 
mor makes the work anything but dull. 

We make an extract illustrative both of Abernethy’s skill and benevo- 
lence: 


A gentleman had met with a severe accident, a compound dislocation of 
the ankle, an accident that Abernethy was the chief means of redeeming 
from habitual amputation. The accident happened near Winterslow Hut, 
on the road between Andover and Salisbury, and Mr. Davis, of Andover, 
was called in. Mr. Davis placed the —_ right, and then said to the pa- 
tient, ‘‘Now, when you get well, and have, as you most likely will, a stiff 
joint, your friends will tell you, ‘Ah! you had a country doctor ;’ so, Sir, 
I would advise you to send for a London surgeon to confirm or correct 
what I have done.” The patient consented, and sent to London for Aber- 
nethy, who reached the spot by the mail about two in the morning. He 
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looked carefully at the limb, and saw that it was in a good position, and 
was told what had been done. He then said, “Iam come a long way, 
Sir, to do nothing. I might, indeed, pretend to do something; but, as any 
avoidable motion of the limb must necessarily be mischievous, I should 
only do harm. You are in very good hands, and I dare say you will do 
very well. You may indeed come home with a stiff joint, but that is bet- 
ter than a wooden leg.” He took a check for his fee, sixty guineas, and 
made his way back to London. 

Soon after this, an old clergyman in the same neighborhood had a vio- 
lent attack of erysipelas in the head and arm. His family becoming 
alarmed, wrote up to his brother, who resided near Bedford Row, to re- 
quest Mr. Abernethy to go down and visit the patient. Abernethy said. 
“Who attends your brother?” “Mr. Davis, of Andover.” “ Well, I 
told him all I knew about surgery, and I know that he has not forgotten 
it. You may be perfectly satisfied. I shall not go.” Here, as Mr. Stowe 
observes, he might have had another sixty guineas. 

He always felt a great deal of interest about compound dislocations of 
the ankle-joint, because of his conviction that amputation, then so com- 
monly resorted to, was unnecessary. He used to tell several cases in his 
lectures: one of them we will briefly relate here. It was that of a labor- 
ing man, who fell off a scaffold in his own neighborhood, and, among 
other surgeons, they had sent for Abernethy. When he got to the house, 
he found, he says, ‘‘ a poor wee man lying on his mattress, with a very com- 
plete compound dislocation of the ankle-joint. The joint was completely 
exposed, and the torn skin was overlapping the edge of the bone.’ He 
placed the parts in their natural position, and drew the skin out of the 
rent; and when he had thus adjusted it, as he says, a horrible accident 
looked as if there had been very little the matter. ‘‘ Do you think, Sir,” 
said the poor little man, “that this can ever get well?” ‘Yes, verily,” 
said Abernethy. ‘‘ Do not be out of heart about it; I have known many 
such cases do well.” ‘Why, Sir,” said the man, ‘they have gone for 
the instruments.” ‘I nowfound,” said Abernethy, ‘ that two other sur- 
geons had seen him, and had determined that it was necessary to ampu- 
tate. I felt that I had got into an embarrassing predicament, and was 
obliged to wait until these heroes returned. When they arrived, and saw 
the man lying so comfortably, they seemed a little staggered; but one of 
them said, ‘ Mr. Abernethy, you know the serious nature of these acci- 
dents, and can you give us an assurance that this will do well?’ I said, 
‘No, certainly not; but if it does not do well, you can have recourse to 
amputation afterward, and my surgical character is pledged no further 
than this. I give you the assurance that no immediate mischief will come 
on to endanger the man’s life. You may wait and see whether his con- 
stitution will allow him to do well.’ I added, ‘I feel that Iam got rather 
into a scrape, so you must allow me to manage it in my own way.’ SoI 
got splints, put up the limb, varnished the plaster, and then told them 
about sponging it continually, so as never to allow any increase of tem- 
perature. Now there are two holds you have on a patient’s mind—hope 
and fear—and I make use of both; so I said, ‘If you lie perfectly still, 
you will do well, and if you move one jot, you will do ill—that’s all.’ ” 
The remainder of the case need not be given. The man recovered, and 

saved his limb. 


XVII. The Tragedies of Euripides. Literally translated or revised, 


with critical and explanatory Notes, by Theodore Alois Buckley. 
In two volumes. New York: Harpers. 1857. pp. 402, 334. 
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These volumes, forming part of Harpers’ Classical Library, contain 
nineteen of the tragedies of Euripides. They are all translated by Mr. 
Buckley. He considers the best plays of Euripides to be the Hippolytus, 
Ion, Troades, Bacchze and Iphigenia in Aulis. The Alcestis and even 
the Medea, he ranks lower. On the whole, he places Euripides much be- 
low the other two great dramatists. While we agree with this general 
statement, especially in relation to Auschylus, we think Mr. Buckley de- 
presses Euripides unduly. 


XVIII. An Etymological Dictionary of Family and Christian Names. 
With an Essay on their Derivation and Import. By William Ar- 
thur, M.A. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1857. pp. 
300. 


A Curious and interesting book. The derivations are too uncertain to 
be always satisfactory. The names are from the English, Saxon, Dutch, 
Danish, German, Welsh, Gaelic, (Celtic,) Cornish, British, and other lan- 
guages. There is a curious introductory essay of forty pages. Then fol- 
lows the Dictionary, where the reader will probably find the conjectural 
meaning of his own name. 


XIX. Plays and Poems. By George H. Boker. In two volumes. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1856. pp. 474, 450. 


There is much straight-forward vigor in Mr. Boker’s writing, and much 
knowledge of human nature. There is an occasional inversion and some- 
times a turgidness of expression, but whoever shall take up these beauti- 
fully printed volumes under the impression that Mr. Boker is a mere wri- 
ter of verses and stringer together of dialogue, who has been flattered be- 
cause of adventitious circumstances, will be agreeably disappointed. His 
first thought seems to be to bring out his idea with manly clearness ; hav- 
ing something to say, to say it so as to make a strong, distinct impression, 
other purposes being secondary. He is still a young man, and if that 
consideration be added to others, there will be no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing his works an honor to the country, and to his native city. 

There is, no doubt, some imitation of Shakspeare, of the elder drama- 
tists and of Byron’s plays, especially Sardanapalus, and Marino Falieri, 
but in delineating suppressed passion and the fearful conflicts that storm 
in the human breast, Mr. Boker shows no ordinary power. The character 
of Lanciotto we think particularly striking. . 


XX. Memoirs of celebrated Characters. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 
In three volumes. New York: Harpers. 1856. 
While there is much to interest in Lamartine, it is not to be denied that 


his style lacks simplicity and his matter, substance. 
We make an extract or two, from the account of Madame de Sévigné : 


At the date of this separation began Madame de Sévigné’s true work— 
the development of her life in her letters to her daughter. The corres- 
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pondence of her mind gave place to that of her heart. Up to this period 
she had possessed only the power of charming ; the genius of tenderness 
burst forth with her tears; she lived only for the sake of writing to her 
daughter; and in order that the agreeable and incessant employment of 
her letters, which afforded the nourishment daily required by her heart, 
might not lead her pen into a fatiguing repetition of maternal love, she 
sought to blend with her domestic details, her conversations, her opinions, 
the books she read, the court, the city, the army, even the scandal of the 
day—all that could afford her an excuse for writing. She compelled her- 
self to be interesting and entertaining, that she might obtain pardon for 
demanding so much sympathy. At this date also commences the episto- 
lary record of the reign of Louis XIV. A woman dwelling concealed in 
the Rue des Tournelles, or in her retirement of ‘‘ the Rocks,” writes un- 
consciously with the pen of a fashionable secretary, while Saint Simon 
holds that of a court Tacitus in the ante-chamber of the Dauphin. Sin- 
gular — of a reign, fortunate in all points, to have been recorded 
more minutely in private communications than in its public annals ; first 
by a mother endeavoring to amuse her daughter, and afterward by a cour- 
tier seeking to stigmatize his rivals. Voltaire, in his “ History of the Age 
of Louis XIV.,” is less circumstantial than either of these echoes. We 
may affirm that the propitious circumstance of possessing two such in- 
voluntary historians as an impassioned mother like Madame de Sévigné, 
and a vivlent satirist like Saint Simon, has contributed much to the fame 
and interest of this illustrious epoch. The private correspondence of 
Madame Sévigné became at once a chronicle of France, surpassing all 
others in its sketches, its varied impressions, its anecdotes, its portraits, 
its private information, its significant phrases, its reserves and revelations, 
its approbation and censure. It also depicts with the vivid pencil of 
reality the events, the men, the women, the glories, the disgraces, and the 
reverses of the age; each page contains an ineffaceable impression of the 
period, executed by the hand of a woman. It is a family picture of the 
seventeenth century, drawn forth from the dust of the Chateau de Grig- 
nan, and bestowed upon posterity to the latest generation. 

We can neither reduce, analyze, nor engrave such a picture: we must 
follow it, feature by feature, through the space of two thousand letters, in 
which the painter is so closely mingled with the design, that, in studying 
the century, we are compelled to connect ourselves with the writer. It 
would be impossible to erase Madame de Sévigné from the picture with- 
out tearing the canvas and destroying its most natural expression and its 
most vivid coloring. 


The following is Lamartine’s description of the person of Bossuet : 


This tonsure and dress assimilated well with his countenance and de- 
ortment: the future priest was shadowed in the youth. Ie was tall for 
is age, but afterward increased greatly in stature; his limbs were deli- 

cate and flexible, like those of a man intended to bear no other burden 
than the weight of thought; who glides, buried in reflection, with noise- 
less steps between the columns of the cathedral, and who, accustomed to 
genuflection and prostration, is continually bowed down before the ma- 
jesty of God. His hair was brown and silky, and one or two natural curls 
ee his forehead resembled the crown of Moses, or the horns of the pro- 
P etic ram. These curls, thus arranged, of which we still see the traces 
in his portraits at an advanced age, gave an air of inspiration to his head. 
Ilis eyes were black and piercing, but sweet. On his face there shone a 
serene and perpetual light, a light which was never obscured by flashes, 
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and which attracted without dazzling the eye. His high and open fore- 
head showed the small veins which interlaced his temples ; his nose was 
almost straight, fine and delicately chiseled, between the soft Grecian and 
energetic Roman, and was neither raised by insolence nor depressed by 
stupidity. His mouth was large, with thin lips, which often moved with- 
out speaking, as if employed in the utterance of some inward reflection, 
with modesty repressed in the presence of older men than himself; a half 
smile, full of grace and thought, was their most frequent expression, and 
they bore the impress of a disposition naturally inclined to sincerity, and 
adverse to rudeness or contempt. In his face, taken altogether, the sweet- 
ness of expression softened so completely the strength of intellect, and the 
gentleness of each feature agreed so harmoniously with the manliness of 
the whole, that the extent of his genius was only discernible in the deli- 
cate tracery of the veins and nerves of thought, and admiration was sub- 
dued by affection. No reader of the works or life of this celebrated the- 
ologian would inscribe the name of Bossuet beneath the mild face that 
painters have handed down to us. Itis evident that the soul of this great 
man was of one stamp, and his geniusof another. Nature had made him 
tender; dogmatism rendered him hard; but still he was ever calm and 
self-collected. The precocious thinness and pallid hue of his cheeks pro- 
ceeded from the asceticism of the temple and the severity of midnight stu- 
dies, which drained the sap of life. 

Such was Bossuet in his youth, and such we find him in old age; deli- 
neated either by the pencil of the painter or chisel of the sculptor ; the 
a of a moral beauty which knows no infancy and feels no 

ecay. 


Lamartine compares Bossuet, Bourdaloue and Massillon: 


Another orator took possession of the pulpit at the very moment when 
Bossuet abandoned it for the episcopal throne. 

This orator was Bourdaloue. Eager comparisons were made between 
these two rivals in eloquence. To the shame of the time, it must be con- 
fessed that the number of Bourdaloue’s admirers exceeded, in a short time, 
those of Bossuet. The reason of this preference for cold argument over 
impassioned eloquence must be sought in the nature of all human events. 
Men of moderate measures have more analogy with their contemporaries, 
are better understood and liked, than the giants who soar beyond compar- 
isons, Cold argumentative reasoners are more intelligible to the crowd 
than the ardent spirits who kindle and blaze into enthusiasm. Wings are 
required to follow the poetical orator, while a little logic suffices to keep 

ace with him who argues and explains; and logic is more commonly 
found in an audience than inspiration. All the world do not possess pin- 
ions to raise and sustain them in the wide expanse of imagination: this 
is the reason why, in the tribune of the National Assembly, Barnave was 
more admired than Mirabeau. These infatuations, which are the proofs 
of genius and the triumphs of emulation, cannot be considered as the de- 
erees of posterity. Men of high préeminence can only be estimated by 
their peers. Equality of judgment and genius is too scantily bestowed 
in any living generation to insure a correct decision, to settle the scale of 
pretension, to arrange the gradations of favor, or the definitive title which 
each is to occupy in the ranks of glory. The gifted few are smothered by 
the ignorant multitude, who pronounce those tu be the greatest who 
approach the nearest to themselves, and whom they look on with the dis- 
tinctness of close proximity. 

Several generations, and often many centuries, elapse before compeers 
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and mates of these mighty exceptions arise, in sufficient number, to judge 
and form a tribunal competent to award the true meed of reputation. 
Until that time the crowd deceives itself, and thus produces the mystery 
of posterity, that its judgments destroy those of time. To wait is the 
condition of fame. 

Bourdaloue and Massillon have been pronounced by contemporary au- 
thority greater orators in the pulpit than Bossuet ; but the lapse of years 
has rectified this mistake. Bourdaloue was only a powerful reasoner ; 
Massillon a melodious flatterer of the ear; Bossuet alone possessed all the 
combined attributes of eloquence, because he was at once poetical and pa- 
thetic, with the wings and shriek of an eagle ; but he flew and cried too 
near to heaven to be heard by those below. 


The funeral sermons of Bossuet are well described : 


After becoming a bishop, he preached less frequently on ordinary occa- 
sions, but reserved himself for those startling solemnities which his voice 
rendered epochs of eloquence. 

He was tempted to try his powers in a new fine of oratory, which re- 
called the panegyrics of the ancients—in funeral sermons, a species of 
discourses well adapted, from their peculiar characteristics, to his genius; 
sermons of which the tribune was the tomb; the text, a memorable life, 
either tragic or saintly, terminated by a recent death—and the ornamental 
appendages, a coffin. 

While dealing with such subjeets, all the accessories assisted the elo- 
quence of the preacher—sighs, external accompaniments, groans, conso- 
lations, cries, hymns worthy of his voice. The temple hung with black, 
the uncovered altar, the funeral torches, the priests clothed in sombre 
vestments ; the bier surrounded by the family, friends, children, and ser- 
vants of the deceased, overwhelmed with grief; the tears of nearest rela- 
tions ; the contrast between the greatness, power, and fame of the dead, 
and the inanimate corpse which had suddenly descended from the splen- 
dor of this life to take its place in a wooden coffin, to be for a moment the 
subject of a sermon, and then forever after the prey of the earth, already 
open to receive it; this daily change, sudden, but always impressive, from 
active life to the silent tomb; the reflections made aloud, as in ancient 
figypt, upon the still warm memory of the dead, on the, threshold of his 
sepulchre; the presumptuous foretelling of what the judgment of God 
may be at the moment when the fate of the departed has already been 
pronounced by an infallible Judge; the majestic or touching recital of the 
great events of this life; the accounts of history in the annals of one of 
the actors; the constant recurrence to religion, the only apparent object 
of the discourse; the sadness of the last moments, and recent farewells 
recounted amidst the sobs of those who felt the blank which the separa- 
tion had left in their hearts; and, finally, the tranquil and unchangeable 
voice of the priest, which rises superior to all these fleeting honors, vani- 
ties, and tears, which advises some to indulge in grief, others to seek con- 
solation, and all to bow to the mysterious will of Omnipotence and the 
sovereign power of death. Such is the scene, at the same time tragic, 
theatrical, and holy, which fascinated Bossuet, and made him resolve 
never thenceforth to place his foot, during these harangues, except upon 
a tomb, and only to address his audience when standing on the gulf 
which divides time from eternity. 


XXI. Notes from Life in seven Essays. By Henry Taylor, author 
of “ Philip Van Artevelde.”” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. pp. 197. 
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There are some capital thoughts in these Essays. The subjects are, 
Money; Humility and Independence; Wisdom; Choice in Marriage; 
Children; The Life poetic; The Ways of the Rich and Great. Instead 
of an analysis of Mr. Taylor’s mind, which is rich, but somewhat quaint, 
we make an extract: 

There are some other ways of the world in this matter of charity, 
which proceed, I think, upon false principles and feelings,—charity 
dinners, charity balls, charity bazaars, and so forth; devices (not even 
once blessed) for getting rid of distress without calling out any com- 
passionate feeling in those who give, or any grateful feeling in those 
who receive. God sends misery and misfortune into the world for a 
purpose; they are to be a discipline for His creatures who endure, 
and also for His creatures who behold them. In those they are to give 
oecasion for patience, resignation, the spiritual hopes and aspirations 
which spring from pain when there comes no earthly relief, or the love 
and gratitude which earthly ministrations of relief are powerful to pro- 
mote. In ¢hese they are to give occasion for pity, self-sacrifice, and de- 
vout and dutiful thought, subduing—for the moment at least—the light, 
vain, and pleasure-loving motions of our nature. If distress be sent into 
the world for these ends, it is not well that it should be shuffled out of the 
world without any of these ends being accomplished; and still less that 
it should be made the occasion of furthering ends in some measure oppo- 
site to these; that it should be danced away at a ball, or feasted away at 
a dinner, or dissipated at a bazaar. Better were it in my mind, that 
misery should run its course with nothing but the mercy of God to stay 
it, than that we should thus corrupt our charities. 


XXII. Parental Influence, Authority and Instruction; their Power 
and Importance. By Rev. William Bacon, author of ‘Salvation 
made sure,” &c. New York and Auburn: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. 
1856. pp. 219. 


The principles and precepts in this book seem very judicious. They 
appear to be what they ought to be, common sense applied on Scriptural 
principles. We are pleased to be able cordially to commend it. 


XXIII. Union with the Church, the solemn Duty, and the blessed 
Privilege of all who would be saved. By the Rev. H. Harbaugh, 
author of “‘The Heavenly Recognition,” &c. Second edition, en- 
larged. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. pp. 127. 


We are pleased with this little book and agree with it in the main. 
Objections are first answered, and arguments then presented for uniting 
with the Church. We regret to see a quite unnecessary taint of Nevinism. 
The work was complete and satisfactory without the chapter, ‘Union with 
Christ is through the Church,” where there is a confusion of ideas about 
the visible and invisible church, common to the ritualistic school. We 
regret that our commendation cannot be unqualified, for just such a little 
manual is needed, and may be very useful. 


XXIV. The Select Remains of the Rev. John Mason. Boston: 
Jewett & Co. 1856. pp. 252. 
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This book is printed in the o!d type, in imitation of the books of a 
hundred years ago. Mr. Mason was of the Church of England, and died 
at Water-Stratford, Bucks, where he had been Rector for twenty years, 
in the year 1694. He is well known, as thoroughly evangelical and Cal- 
vinistic. Baxter said, ‘‘ He was the glory of the Church of England.” 

Mason was more read formerly than now. There is much pith and 
unction in his sententiousness. For the benefit of those who do not know 
him, we make a short extract. 

Signs of Sincerity. 

When a man is most sensible of, and watchful against his own sin, his 
constitutional sin, the beam in his own eye. 

Universal tenderness. When a man will not plead for any sin, Psal. 
- 128, nor quarrel with any of the commandments, Psal. exix. 6. Acts 
ix. 6. 

- ’Tis a sign of sincerity when a man chooses affliction rather than sin, 
Dan. iii. 17, 18. 

When a man relies upon Curist for strength against sin. 

When a man loves Gop above all, and loves others principally for what 
is Gop like in them. 


XXV. Legion, or Feigned Excuses. By the author of “ A Letter to 
a Member of a Church Choir.” New York: Dana & Co. 1856. 
pp. 114. 


An Episcopal book, but containing excellent matter applying to all men. 
The style is pithy and conversational. Fifty-five excuses for neglecting 
various religious duties are taken up and demolished. To give the reader 
an idea of the book, and to “fell twa dogs wi’ ain stane,” we quote a plea 
for reviews and religious newspapers : 


The same remarks apply to a religious paper, only that the expense is 
still less; being three, two, and even one dollar a year for a paper which 
will visit you weekly, and bring to your house some hundred different 
articles, each containing a good thought. You will see how your Heavenly 
Father governs the world, and particularly His Church: what the mission- 
ary is doing,—what other Christian bodies are engaged in. You will meet 
with gems of thought in prose and poetry ; extracts from the best writings ; 
encouragements to pov. and warnings against evil, with examples of 
both. And thus you will sustain an agency which, at present, is indis- 
pensable to our Church’s due success. The dearest paper is cheap indeed 
when we consider the influence of fifty-two such in a year, read as they 
are by all the family. Episcopalians, though as a body inferior to none 
in intelligence, are greatly deficient in this respect, for while nearly every 
Methodist takes his Church paper, whole congregations of ours take 
scarcely one. If you have not done so before, subscribe to one now. (Of 
course you will punctually pay for it, otherwise it would not be to you a 
religious paper.) You shall find it a corrector not only of other papers 
filled with idle tales, but also a disinfectant of those crimes and adver- 
tising impurities which are in papers generally respectable, the readin 
of which produces a contagious familiarity with vice. Your family will 
read some papers: which kind do you choose? Alexander Knox, in 
writing to Bishop Jebb, says, “whatever you save do not save in Reviews. 
The receiving of these has something exhilarating. They bring in news 
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to me from the mental and moral world. I see in them what is going on, 
and from three different classes of monthlies some satisfactory inference 
may be made of the stations which minds are keeping or the changes they 
are undergoing.” Said Daniel Webster, “If religious books are not widely 
circulated among the masses in this country, and the people do not become 
religious, I do not know what is to become of us as a nation.” 


XXVI. An Outline of the general Principles of Grammar. With 
a brief Exposition of the chief idiomatic Peculiarities of the English 
Language. To which Questions have been added. Edited and en- 
larged by the Rev. J. Graeff Barton, A. M., Professor of. the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in the New York Free Academy. 
New York: Harpers. pp. 155. 


This compend might be used to advantage with advanced students after 
the use of a more plain and straight forward grammar. It aims to give 
a philosophical analysis of English, especially as connected with the 
Anglo-Saxon. We like its views of the value of a Saxon style. 

Here is a curious comparison of Byron and Macaulay. The words that 
are not Saxon are in italics. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknell’d, wncoffin’d, and unknown. 
Childe Harold. 


The ancient philosophers did not neglect natural science; but they did 
not cultivate it for the purpose of increasing the power, and ameliorating 
the condition of man. The taint of barrenness had spread from ethical to 
physical speculations. Seneca wrote largely on natural philosophy, and 
magnified the importance of that study. But why? Not because it tended 
to assuage suffering, to multiply the conveniences of life, to extend the em- 
pire of man over the material world; but solely because it tended to raise 
the mind above low cares; to separate it from the body, to exercise its sub- 
tlety in the solution of very obscure questions. Macaulay. 


To show how a Saxon style lies in the nature of a man and not in his 
opinion of its value, we copy a paragraph of the author’s, after his earn- 
est eulogy of Saxon. The reader may amuse himself by estimating the 
amount of Saxon in it. 


The term grammar is derived from the Greek word ypaupa, signifying a 
writing or letter ; but the English term is used to express that established 
arrangement of language, which nations use as the best for conveying the 
meaning of the speaker or the writer. Each nation varies this slightly, 
but the great distinctions, founded on the nature of things, subsist every 
where, and these distinctions may be reduced to rule, and form a univer- 
sal grammar, which will be applicable to all languages. 
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XXVII. The old Regime and the Revolution. By Alexis de Toc- 
queville, of the Académie Francaise, author of ‘Democracy in 
America.” ‘Translated by John Bonner. New York: Harpers. 
1856. pp. 344. 


Every one who has read “ Democracy in America,” will value any 
work by De Tocqueville. He calls the present volume, ‘“ An essay on the 
Revolution,” which it is. His theory is, that the Revolution did not effect 
the great changes which it is supposed to have made; that the French 
labored hard to make a new France and failed ; that ‘‘ they unconsciously 
retained most of the sentiments, habits and ideas which the old regime 
had taught them, and by whose aid they achieved the Revolution; and 
that, without intending it, they used its ruins as materials for the con- 
struction of their new society.” 

He thinks that the French at last abandoned their idea of liberty and 
“aspired” under Napoleon, “ to become the equal servants of the master 
of the world ; that a far stronger and more absolute government than the 
one the Revolution overthrew, then seized and monopolized all political 
power, suppressed all the liberties which had been so dearly bought, and 
set up in their stead empty shams,” and while stripping the nation of 
its old guarantees, still claimed to descend from the Revolution. 

He then proposes in a second work, to examine the new society thus 
created ; ‘‘ to ascertain what we have gained and what we have lost by 
the universal earthquake; and lastly, to attempt to foresee our future 
prospects.” 

De Tocqueville sets a very great value upon liberty. As itis becoming 
somewhat the fashion to doubt its value, it will be interesting to see how 
he reasons. 


, 


In the darkness of the future three truths may be plainly discerned. 
The first is, that all the men of our day are driven, sometimes slowly, 
sometimes violently, by an unknown foree—which may possibly be regu- 
lated or moderated, but can not be overcome—toward the destruction of 
aristocracies. The second is, that, among all human societies, those in 
which there exists and can exist no aristocracy are precisely those in 
which it will be most difficult to resist, for any length of time the estab- 
lishment of despotism. And the third is, that despotisms can never be 
so injurious as in societies of this nature; for despotism is the form of 
government which is best adapted to facilitate the development of the vices 
to which these societies are prone, and naturally encourages the very pro- 
pensities that are indigenous in their disposition. 

Democratic societies which are not free may be rich, refined, ornate, 
even magnificent, and powerful in proportion to the weight of their homo- 
geneous mass; they may develop private virtues, produce good family-men, 
honest merchants, respectable landowners, and even good Christians—for 
their country is not of this world, and it is the-glory of their religion that 
it produces them in the most corrupt societies and under the worst govern- 
ments—the Roman empire during its decline was full of such as these; 
but there are things which such societies as those I speak of can never 
produce, and these are great citizens, and, above all, a great people. I 
will go farther; Ido not hesitate to affirm that the common level of hearts 
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and minds will never cease to sink so long as equality and despotism are 
combined. 

I must, moreover, beg to assure my opponents that I do not differ from 
them as widely as they perhaps imagine. Where is the man whose soul 
is naturally so base that he would rather be subject to the caprices of one 
of his fellow-men than obey laws which he had helped to make himself, 
if he thought his nation sufficiently virtuous to make a good use of liberty ? 
I do not think such a man exists. Despots acknowledge that liberty is an 
excellent thing; but they want it all for themselves, and maintain that 
the rest of the world is unworthy of it. Thus there is no difference of 
opinion in reference to liberty; we differ only in our appreciation of men ; 
and thus it may be strictly said that one’s love for despotism is in exact 
proportion to one’s contempt for one’s country. I must beg to be allowed 
to wait a little longer before I embrace that sentiment. 

It could not be expected, of course, that this essay should be as inter- 
esting to us as thaton America. But De Tocqueville is a true philosopher, 
and this volume will be very interesting to thinking men. It is among 
the anomalies of the French character that they have a constant taste for 
abstraction and generalization, giving to their books a special value for 
thinkers. 


XXVIII. Essays on the Baptist Controversy; or, an Examination of 
the Mode and Subjects of Baptism, together with the Right of all 
Denominations to the Privilege of Sacramental Communion with 
each other. By Russell Reneau. Philadelphia: Higgins & Per- 
kenpine. 1856. pp. 142. 


Mr. Reneau is a Methodist minister. The work is in the main sound, 
though the author is erroneous in defending the right of ‘ seekers” to be 
admitted to the Church. It takes strong ground against the ‘ Exclusiv- 
ism” of the Baptists. 


XXIX. Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the year 1855. 
Agriculture. Washington: C. Wendell, Printer. 1856. pp. 488. 


This Report is dated March 31, 1856, and 10,000 copies, extra, were or- 
dered to be printed. A mass of information is here presented to the agri- 
cultural community. There is a report on seeds and cuttings ; on domes- 
tic animals; on insects; on improvement of lands ; fertilizers ; rotation 
of crops; bread-crops; textile and forage crops; miscellaneous crops ; 
market gardening ; fruits, nuts and wine; live fences; climatology ; com- 
mercial statistics ; index to the whole. 

We are happy to see the attention of Government turned to this inter- 
esting and important subject. 


XXX. The Life and Works of Thomas Cole, N. A. By Rev. Louis 
L. Noble. Third Edition. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 
1856. pp. 415. 


Mr. Noble was Cole’s pastor at Catskill, spent much time with him, and 
became very familiar with his character, as well as his works. Some of 
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Cole’s most celebrated pictures are, The Course of Empire; the Voyage 
of Life; the Cross and the World, with numerous landscapes. Youth, 
in the Voyage of Life, has impressed us more than any of his other pic- 
tures, 

Mr. Noble is an enthusiast in his admiration of Cole, which we consi- 
der as rather of advantage to a biographer. The book is interesting and, 
on the whole, well done. : 


XXXI. Sunday-school Hymns. Compiled for the American Sunday- 
school Union. Philadelphia: Published by the Union. pp. 373, 
corresponding with the Nos. of the Hymns. 


We are much interested in this collection, because it is an effort in the 
right direction. There is unlimited power of improvement in the human 
race, so long as its energies are properly exercised. James W. Weir, Esq., 
of Harrisburg, Pa., the compiler of this collection, and the author of some 
of the hymns, has been some thirty years in Sabbath-schools. His atten- 
tion has been steadily devoted to an examination of their wants and the 
supplying of defects, so as to make the most of the system for good. We 
know few persons whose opinion on the whole subject is more valuable. 

In this book the effort has been to admit everything suitable to be sung 
in Sabbath-schools, and to admit nothing else. Very great labor has been 
expended to gather hymns from all sources, and to select from the mass 
such as are suitable to the object. Of course, every such effort is only an 
approximation to a perfect book. A comparison with the “ Union Hymns” 
will show better than anything else, the effort expended to make this ap- 
proximation. 

As critics, we must not let the book escape without finding some fault. 
There is a want of simplicity in our children’s hymns; they are too di- 
dactic ; too abstract; too common-place ; they do not flow out in the style 
of thought natural to a child. Wherever such a hymn as we are describ- 
ing by negatives, appears, it immediately becomes popular over the whole 
country. Such hymns as “Happy land;” “Sweet story of old;” “I 
knew a little sickly child ;” ‘I want to be an angel,” will illustrate what 
we mean. They are the natural out-flow of the feelings of a child, and 
‘the imagery affords something tangible as the channel of his feelings. 
There are not enough of this class of hymns to make this interesting vol- 
ume the ideal of a Sunday-school Hymn Book. 


XXXII. Theory of Politics; an Inquiry into the Foundations of 
Governments, and the Causes and Progress of political Revolutions. 
By Richard Hildreth, author of “The History of the United 
States of America,” &e. New York: Harpers. pp. 274. 


This is a kind of book that we greatly need in America, a philoso- 
phical examination into the workings of governmental systems, a careful 
look into the tendencies of our rapid and immeuse movements. It is our 
opinion, however, that this book is more valuable for exciting to thought, 
than for much that it has itself accomplished. What Mr. Hildreth 
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charges on De Tocqueville, is more applicable to himself—the book does 
not go deep enough. Nothing can, by any possibility, be more trashy 
than the remarks on the political and moral influence of Calvinism, THis 
neighbor Bancroft, could teach him the philosophy of history of a 
somewhat deeper nature. Kationalizing New England is full of such phi- 
losophy as Mr. Hildreth’s, about one stratum below the surface, and of 
course, entirely unsatisfactory to any one who wishes to understand the 
real causes of things. 


XXXIII. Carl and Jocko; or the Adventures of the little Italian 
Boy and his Monkey. By Jacob Abbott. New York: Harpers. 
1857. pp. 160. 


Harpers’ Story Books go on delighting the children of all ages, and be- 
guiling grown-up people into reading them, against their intention. Mr. 
Abbott i is one of a thousand in writing for children, and unlike very 
many persons in the world, seems to have found his niche. 


XXXIV. Mechanics’ Tables. By Charles H. Howell, Marine En- 
gineer. New York: Harpers 1856. pp. 7 


Such tables as mechanics generally want are here gathered together. 
There are areas and circumferences of circles, and sides of equal squares ; 
circumferences of angled roofs; cutting of boiler plates, covering to domes 
and various figures ; weight of wrought iron; cast iron and lead; copper 
bolts and copper; gas pipes, slating, “ke. 


XXXY. The Sisters of Soleure; a Tale of the sixteenth Century. 
By C. 8. W. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1857. pp. 272. 


The object of this tale is to expose the atrocities of the Church of Rome. 
It is, however, by general acknowledgment, written in a milder spirit and 
better temper than many Protestant works, having a similar object. The 
story is pleasing and seems to give general satisfaction. 


XXXVI. The Huguenot Exiles; or the Times of Louis XIV. A 
historical Novel. New York: Harpers. 1856. pp. 453. 


This is a larger work, of similar tendency with the last noticed volume. 
The Huguenots are a people of unfailing interest to all sincere Protest- 
ants, and the author has interwoven in this story, the adventures of one 
of his ancestors. Without uncommon ability, the work will be interest- 
ing to many, and its merit is in the right direction. 


XXXVII. Claremont; or the undivided Household. Philadelphia : 

Parry & MeMillan. 1857. pp. 206. 

The editions of Messrs. Parry & McMillan are very beautiful; the pa- 
per and printing of this volume are very inviting. It is a domestic tale, 
inculcating the loveliness of family piety, its support in affliction, and its 
blessedness in all the circumstances of the home circle. The whole ten- 
dency of the book is pure and excellent. 
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